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CHAPTER  I- 

WARS    AGAINST   PHULIP    KIKG    OF    MACEDON^    A299 
AGAINST  ANTIOCHUS   KING   07   STRU. 

Fivs  hundred  Carthaginian  ships  delivered  to  __ 
Scipio,  and  humt  in  sight  of  Carthage ;  the  innbM- 
maritime  force  of  this  powerful  state  rechiced  to 
ten  small  galleys ;  her  citizens  taxed  to  pay  a 
shameful  tribute ;  the  high-minded  and  spirited 
Hannibal,  compelled  to  subscribe  to  the  disgrace 
of  his  country,  and  the  memory  of  former  defeats 
entirely  effaced  by  a  series  of  victories ;  were  the 
advantages  gained  by  the  second  Punic  wan 
£veiy  thing  concurred  to  swell  the  Roman 
pride  by  extending  the  empire  of  the  repubUc ; 
and  the  illustrious  conqueror,  who  brougnt  them 
a  himdred  and  twenty  thousand  poun£  weight 
of  silver,  was  received  at  Rome  with  eveiy  ex^ 
pression  of  enthusiastic  regard.  His  triumpnwas 
most  magnificent,  and  the  surname  of  A£ica- 
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nus,  which  was  given  to  him  upon  this  occa^ 
sion,  was  the  most  glorious  of  all  rewards. 
The  From  this  time  the  Romans  gave  free  scope 

ii4^  to  their  ambition.  A  thousand  obstructions  had 
"'**''*^  hitherto  confined  them  within  the  bounds  of 
Italy ;  but,  like  a  torrent  which  had  burst  its 
mound,  they  now  rushed  forth  to  overwhelm 
the  surrounding  nations.  Former  success  in- 
spired them  with  an  eager  desire  after  new  vic- 
tories. Every  acquisition  served  to  inflame 
them  with  a  love  of  concjuest;  and  the  immense 
wealth  which  they  acquired  by  reducing  their 
enemies,  supplied,  them  with  the  means  of  suc- 
ceeding in  new  wars.  The  most  moderate  peo- 
ple could  scarcely  hav-e  restrained  the  progress 
of  their  enterprises  in  similar  circumstances  ; 
but  what  nation  was  ever  less  moderate  than 
the  Romans,  when  they  hoped  to  add  to  the 
greatness  of  the  republic  ? 

*^inrt     ^  ®^^^^  P^^  ^^^^  some  expeditions  against 
Fh3^''^the  Gauls  and  revolted  Spaniards,  that  we  may 
come  to  the  war  with  Macedon.     It  was  but  a 
few  years  before,  that  Philip  II.  king  of  Mace- 
don, had  concluded  a  general  peace,  in  which 
Rome  caused  her  allies  to  be  comprehended. 
Since  that  time  this  restless  prince  had  assisted 
the  Carthaginians,  and  disturbed  the  Greeks 
by  new  attempts.     Attalus  king  of  Pergamus, 
the  Rhodians,  and  the  Athenians,  sent  ambas- 
sadors to  Rome  to  complain  of  Philip.     As  the 
{>eople  were  desirous  oi  it,  war  was  immediate- 
^  y  declared  against  him,  and  tbe  decision  did 
not  remain  long  in  suspense.     Philip  was  de- 
"  feated  the  first  campaimi  by  Sulpicius  the  con- 
566.     sul.     Quintius  Flaminius,  or  Flamininus,  the 
^"ef^*'P^^^^^s^'t  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  him 
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near  Cynocephale  in  Thessaly,  where  the  in- 
convenience of  the  heavy  Macedonian  phalanx, 
in  an  uneven  country,  was  very  evidently  de- 
monstrated. This  victory  produced  a  peace, 
which  cost  the  king  a  tribute  of  a  thousand 
talents,  besides  being  obliged  to  deliver  up  all 
his  ships ;  and,  for  the  faithful  performance, 
his  son  Demetrius  was  ^iven  as  hostage. 

At  the  celebration  of  the  Isthmian  games,  a  J^^, 
decree  of  the  senate  and  Roman  people  was  appmnm 
published  by  the  proconsul,  declaring,  that  the  q^  ^ 
Greek  cities,  which  had  been  under  the  domi- 
nion of  the  icing  of  Macedon,  were  thereby  re- 
stored to  liberty.  The  whole  assembly  joined 
in  acclamations.  They  admired,  they  extolled 
a  warlike  benevolent  people,  whose  sole  aim  in 
all  their  exploits  was  to  restore  liberty  to  man- 
kind. Stupid  joy !  Empty  praise !  We  shall 
see  presently  whether  the  Greeks  had  reason  to 
applaud  themselves  for  having  invited  the  Ro- 
mans into  their  country.  Greece  was  in  a  lan- 
guishing state  before  she  became  acquainted 
with  the  Roman  name ;  that  iatal  name  which 
foreboded  her  approaching  slavery. 

The  Etolians,  an  untractable  people,  who  had  ne 
greatly  contributed  to  the  late  victory,  already  ofbra^of 
accused  the  Romans  of  a  breach  of  faith,  be-  *^^ 
cause  they  kept  two  towns  of  the  country  in 
their  possession  ;  but  Nabis,  tyrant  of  Sparta, 
very  soon  had  neater  reason  to  complain.  Dur- 
ing the  war,  Elaminius  had  been  in  treaty  with 
him ;  but  when  that  was  at  an  end,  he  was  no 
longer  looked  upon  as  an  ally.  The  consul  at- 
tacked him  as  a  tyrant,  with  a  design  to  com- 
Et\  him  to  resign  Argos ;  and,  having  besieged 
im  in  Sparta,  prescribed  the  terms  of  peace, 
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which  left  him  ia  possession  of  his  own  territo- 
lies,  after  the  Amans  were  restored  to  free* 
dom«    Undoubtedly  the  Romans  foresaw,  that 
title  states  of  Greece  being  rendered  indepen- 
dent, free  to  govern  themselves  by  their  own 
laws,  and  divided  into  a  number  of  small  re« 
publics,  would  become  an  easier  prey.    They, 
therefore,  affected  to  assist  them  m  preserving 
their  liberty ;  but  this  zeal  for  Grecian  free- 
dom  was  only  a  means  for  reducing  them  on 
the  first  fiivourable   opportunity,  which  the 
Etolians  saw  throuj^h,  and  immediately  soUcit- 
ed  the  assistance  of  a  protector, 
m.        Antiochus  the  Great,  king  of  Syria,  the  fiith 
^1^^  in  succession  from  Seleucus,   was  the  enemy 
^pn^*«whom   the  Etolians  stirred  up  to  oppose  the 
^"^Bomaiis.    Hannibal,  nersecutid  bj  tflrestles» 
ambiti(Hi  of  that  repuolic,  had  taken  shelter  at 
his  court ;  for  while  that  hero  was  employed  in 
reforming  the  abuses,  and  endeavouring  to  re« 
pair  the  misfortunes  of  his  country,  they  insist* 
ed  upon  having  him  delivered  up  to  them.  Still 
more  exasperated  against  his  old  enemies,  if 
Antiochus  nad  placed  that  confidence  in  him  of 
which  he  was  truly  deserving,  he  might,  per- 
haps, have  amply  revenged  the  ruin  of  Car- 
thage. Hannibal  advised  that  monarch  to  form 
an  alliance  with  the  king  of  Macedon,  and  to 
carry  the  war  into  Italy ;  but  neither  of  these 
advices  were  attended  to  ;  and  as  every  thing 
was  conducted  imprudently,  of  course  nothing 
that  was  attempted  could  succeed. 
ifcejj™*«^    The  Romans,  on  the  other  hand,  procured 
'b^    the  most  inexhaustible  resources  from  their  con- 
summate policy.    Their  ambassadors  were  em- 
ployed in  Asia  and  in  Greece  to  instil  suspi- 
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cions  of  Hannibal,  and  to  enter  into  an  alliance 
with  Eumenes,  son  of  Att^klua,  king  pf  Feigiv- 
mus.  The^r  secured  Philip  and  the  Adiean 
Laeaffue,  which  was  still  glcoriously  supported 
by  fhilppcemen  ;  they  luesej^t^ed  the  mend* 
ship  of  the  Greeks,  to  whom  the  bare  name  of 
liberty  was  every  thing.  In  a  word,  they  took 
their  measures  with  such  prudence,  that  we 
need  not  be  surprised  at  their  speaking  to  the 
powerful  monarch  of  Syria  in  the  tone.qf  sup^ 
riority. 

This  kingdom  was  still  the  grmtest  of  all 
that  had  been  dismembered  from  the  vast  em- 
pire  of  Alexander ;  but  the  3ei^cidse,  in  their 
solicitude  to  reduce  Egypt,  bad  neglected  the 
most  important  cares  ot  goyenunent,  wd,  be- 
sides, by  succeeding  to  the  power,  they  adopt- 
ed the  effeminate  mannecs  of  the  rersians. 
The  Ex>mans  were  to  them  what  the  Macedo- 
nians had  been  to  Darius.  Almost  all  the  revo- 
lutions which  have  happened  in  the  world  have 
originated  from  similar  causes. 

The  haughty  Antiochus  showed  as  great  a 
love  of  pleasure  at  the  breaking  out  of  this 
war  as  the  Etolians  manifested  mHitary  ardour. 
Being  master  of  the  isle  of  Eubcea,  while  he 
was  at  Chalcis,  he  very  soon  forgot  the  purpose 
of  his  expedition.    Though  fifty  years  of  a^, 
he  fell  distractedly  in  love  with  a  young  girl, 
.whom  he  married,  and,  sunk  in  the  bosom  of 
pleasure,  suffered  military  discipline  to  be  to- 
tally neglected.  He  was  suddenly  informed,  that 
Acilius  the  consul  was  advancing  against  him 
with  the  greatest  speed,  which  nuute  him  has>- 
ten  to  take  possession  of  the  Pass  at  Thermo- 
pylsb,  from  whence  he  sent  to  desire  succours 
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from  the  Etolians,  as  his  troops  were  not  yet 
arrived  from  Asia.  The  Romans  arrived  ;  and 
Cato,  the  lieutenant  of  the  consul,  who  had 
borne  that  office  himself,  seized  upon  the  sum- 
mit of  the  defile  by  the  same  path  which  Xerxes 
and  Brennus  had  formerly  taken,  poured  down 
upon  the  enemy,  put  them  in  disorder,  and  the 
victory  was  completed  hy  Acilius.  Antiochus 
saved  himself  by  flight,  with  about  five  hundred 
men,  and  Eubdea  was  retaken.  The  Etolians, 
after  a  vigorous  defence,  lost  Heraclea,  their 
capital.  Lamia  was  taken  from  them  by  Philip ; 
and,  being  besieged  in  Naupactus,  they  beg^d 
a  truce,  that  they  might  make  their  submission 
to  Rome*  and  it  was  granted  ;  but  their  depu- 
ties refusing  to  submit  to  the  will  of  the  se- 
nate, which,  however,  was  not  explained  to 
them,  they  were  ordered  to  quit  Ilome  that 
very  day.  Here  we  find  the  Romans  most  des- 
potic tyrants. 

668.         L.  Scipio,  a  new  consul,  set  out  to  finish  the 

*^    war,  attended  by  his  brother  Scipio  Africanus. 

5jj5^*^  That  great  man  had  desired  leave  to  serve  un- 

put  der  his  brother.  In  their  march  through  the 
*"*^*^*' dominions  of  the  king  of  Macedon,  they,  in 
the  name  of  the  Roman  people,  remitted  to 
him  the  remainder  of  the  tribute  he  was  to 
have  paid.  They  restored  his  son  Demetrius  ; 
and,  m  his  humiliation,  he  was  made  sensible 
that  his  services  were  rewarded.  Antiochus 
trembled  for  his  fate  in  Asia  ;  the  more  so,  as 
the  loss  of  a  naval  engag^ement  foreboded  new 
misfortunes  ;  and,  insteaa  of  bravely  defending 
the  coasts  of  the  Hellespont,  withdrew  his  ar- 
my,  by  which  means  Asia  was  exposed  to  the 
Riomans,  who,  being  resolved  to  establish  their 
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power  in  that  country,  rejected  all  proposals  of 
accommodation.  The  King,  therefore,  unwiW 
linely  determined  to  hazard  an  engagement ; 
^ma,  with  an  army  of  eighty  thousand  men,  and 
fifty-four  elephants,  arainst  thirty  thousand 
men,  he  was  entirely  defeated  by  the  consul 
near  Magnesia,  and  fled  all  the  way  to  Antioch, 
from  whence  he  sent  to  sue  for  a  peace. 

Scipio  Africanus,  declaring  the  resolutions  of  ^^jl„^ 
the  council  to  the  ambassadors,  said,  *  That  the   '^^ 
Romans  did  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  depress- 
ed by  adversity,  or  elated  by  prosperity ;  that 
they  were  wiling  to  ^rant  the  same  terms  after 

eining  a  victory  which  they  had  demanded 
fore  the  engagement ;  that  Antiochus  must 
evacuate  all  Asia  to  the  west  of  Mount  Taurus ; 
pay  the  whole  expense  of  the  war,  valued  at 
fifteen  thousand  talents,  and  give  twenty  hos- 
tages, '  &c. ;  and,  besides,  to  remove  all  cause 
of  distrust,  he  was  to  deliver  up  Hannibal,  and 
Thoas  the  Etolian.  Hiese  conditions  were  ac- 
cepted ;  and  Hannibal,  wandering  from  asyliun 
to  asylum,  the  constant  object  of  Roman  per« 
secution,  at  last  died  in  the  dominions  of  Pru- 
sias,  king  of  Bithynia,  the  enemy  of  Emne- 
nes. 

The  Rhodiaas,  who  had  performed  eminent  ^^SLn. 
services  in  the  course  of  the  war,  sent  deputies  wwwded 
to  Rome  to  procure  the  liberty  of  the  Grecian  ' 
cities  in  Asia.     Eumenes,  whose  alliance  had 
been  ec|ually  useful,  sent  ambassadors  to  demand 
the  spoils  of  Antiochus.    This  was  a  subject  of 
such  a  delicate  nature  as  to  require  the  most 
mature  deliberation.     Policj  required  that  the 
kings  their  allies  should  be  indulged  ;  but  glo- 
ry demanded  that  they  should  behave  in  the 
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same  maimer  to  the  Greeks  in  Asia  as  to  thooe 
on  Europe.  However,  at  last  they  fomid  a  means 
to  satisfy  both  Eumenes  and  the  Rhodians. 
They  gave  him  Lycaonia,  Pbry^a,  and  Mysia. 
To  the  others  they  decreed  Lycia,  with  a  part 
of  Caria  and  Pisiaia,  securing  the  freedom  of 
those  cities  that  enjoyed  it  before  the  defeat  of 
Antiochus.  There  was  something  grand  iu 
making  gifts  of  provinces ;  but  it  would  have 
been  much  more  noble  to  have  secured  the 
freedom  of  all  Greece,  as  they  affected  to  pro- 
mise. Rome  dazzled  the  whole  world,  but,  in 
fact,  only  fought  with  a  view  of  aggrandizing 
her  own  empire. 


CHAPTER  n. 

CATO    THE    C£NSOR.      WAR    AGAINST    PERSIA.      IK- 
JUSTICE  AND  AMBITION  OF  THE  ROMANS. 

TheRonumTms  War,  which  procured  the  name  of  Asiatt- 
J'eS^^uA  cus  to  L.  Scipio,  yet  proved  fatal  to  the  Ro- 
m  Asm.   maus,  wliosc  Simple  and  austere  manners  were 
very  soon  corrupted  by  all  the  vices  usually  at- 
tendant on  the  possession  of  wealth.     By  ac- 
.     quiring  a  relish  for  the  pleasures  of  Asia,  a  life 
of  virtue  was  no  longer  agreeable,  and  in  the 
bosom  of  prosperity  the  seeds  of  every  evil 
sprung  up.  Must  all  nations,  in  this  respect,  re- 
semble one  another  ? 
Sem^of      Had  it  been  possible  to  check  the  progress 
tiM  CtMor.  of  this  gpx>wing  mischief,  it  might  have  been 
done  by  the  famous  Cato,  a  person  of  consular 
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dignity,  a  zealous  friend  to  rural  emj^oymentB 
and  {rugality ,  and  the  declared  enemy  of  every 
Bpecies  of  luxury;  but  "whose  economy  was 
cnarged  with  bein^  the  effect  of  avarice,  and 
whose  character  of  inflexible  severity  and  vehe- 
ment  temper,  made  him  incapable  of  restrain- 
ing himself  within  proper  bounds. 

In  the  year  558,  ne,  with  excessive  zeal,  op-  nkmahr 
posed  the  annulling  of  the  Oppian  law,  which  oppSljnr. 
did  not  permit  the  Koman  ladies  to  wear  more 
than  half  an  ounce  of  gold  in  their  dress,  and 
prohibited  the  use  of  chariots  and  clothes  of 
diflferent  colours.  This  law  was  enacted  at  the 
time  that  Hannibal  was  laying  waste  the  coun- 
try of  Italy,  and  threatening  the  destruction  of 
Rome,  when  the  war  with  Carthage  was  at 
an  end,  the  motive  for  passing  the  law  no  long- 
er existed,  the  women,  therefore,  used  all  theur 
influence  to  have  it  annulled ;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  most  furious  railings  of  Cato,  who 
was  then  consul,  they  carried  their  point.  The 
passion  for  dress,  which  is  natural  to  the  sex, 
nad  not  at  that  time  degenerated  into  ruinous 
ostentation.  The  ladies,  desirous  of  being  dis- 
tinguished from  the  common  people,  only  laid 
claun  to  their  ancient  privileges,  and  the  liber- 
ty of  indulging  in  the  use  of  their  own  proper- 
ty. Cato  foresaw  the  consequences  of  luxury, 
and  foretold  the  abuses  and  destructive  excess 
to  which  they  were  hastening.  But  could  not 
these  have  been  prevented  by  some  more  gentle 
means ;  or  could  he  expect  that  they  would  al- 
ways continue  to  lead  a  life  of  poverty  after 
they  were  become  opulent  ?  .  ?^  . 

it  is  not  possible  to  find  an  excuse  for  his  ha-    ^m 
tred  against  the  two  Scipios,  nor  for  the  manner  •'jiS^.'^ 
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in  which  it  was  displayed.  His  first  blow  was 
levelled  against  Afiricanus,  who,  at  his  instiga^ 
tion,  was  accused  by  two  of  the  tribunes  be- 
fore the  people,  of  having,  among  other  things^ 
allowed  nimself  to  be  bribed  by  Antiochus. 
The  noble  Africanus  made  his  appearance  on 
the  day  destined  for  trial ;  and,  disdaining  to 
oflfer  any  vindication  of  himself,  tore  in  pieces 
the  accounts.  On  such  a  day  as  thiSj  said  he,  / 
conquered  Hannibal  and  Carthage*  Follow  me^  O 
ye  Romans^  to  the  Capitol^  and  let  us  return  thanks 
to  the  immortal  gods.  He  was  followed  by  the 
whole  assembly,  and  his  accusers  left  in  amaze- 
ment.  Having  received  another  summons,  this 
great  man  retired  to  his  house  in  the  country, 
where  he  died  at  forty-seven  years  of  age.  lie 
possessed  a  degree  of  merit  almost  unknown  to 
his  country.  '^M)  all  the  qualities  of  a  great  hero, 
he  added  a  love  of  learning  and  the  most  a- 
greeable  manners ;  and  ou^ht  to  be  regarded 
as  the  chief  model  by  which  the  Romans  form- 
ed themselves. 
<a«M«^  After  his  death,  Cato  prosecuted  his  brother 
^^to  be  Asiaticus  with  the  same  animosity,  and  let  loose 
,^^^.  against  him  the  same  accusers.  He  caused  the 
conqueror  of  Antiochus  to  be  condemned  to 
pay  a  heavy  fine,  for  having  received  an  im- 
mense sum  of  money  from  that  prince,  in  or- 
der to  obtain  for  him  favourable  terms  of  peace. 
But  when  his  whole  property  was  seized,  there, 
was  not  the  least  vestige  of  corruption  to  be 
found,  nay,  not  enough  to  discharge  the  fine. 
At  last  his  innocence  was  acknowledged,  and 
an  atonement  made  for  the  iniquitous  sentence. 
Sempronius  Gracchus,  though  a  tribune  of  the 
people,  boldly  defended  the  two  brothers.     He 
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x;^as  rewarded  by  obtaining  the  famous  Corne- 
lia, the  daughter  of  Scipio  Africanns,  in  mar- 
riage.  We  shall  see  her  children  acting  a  very 
important  part  in  the  affitirs  of  the  republic. 

Cato  gave  vent  to  the  bitterness  of  his  own  li  the  oflM 
gall,  and  to  the  indulgence  of  personal  enmity,  g^^SJid 
under  the  mask  of  a  rigid  zeal,  which  flattered  •» ' 
the  passions  of  the  people.  Being  raised  to  the 
office  of  censor,  he  discharged  the  duties  like  a 
merciless  reformer,  thou^  his  own  private  * 
conduct  was  by  no  means  unexceptionable.  He 
degraded  a  senator,  for  having  only  saluted  his 
wiie  in  the  presence  of  his  daughters.  With- 
out assigning  any  reason,  he  excluded  Scipio 
Afincanus  from  the  order  of  knights,  into 
which  be  bad  entered  after  his  disgrace,  and 
reduced  him  to  a  level  with  the  lowest  citizen^ 
He  condenmed  all  who  wore  any  superfluous 
ornament.  By  these  means  he  imposed  upon 
the  short-sighted  populace,  who  are  always 
pleased  with  that  excessive  severity  of  manners 
which  is  so  suited  to  their  own  condition.  They 
decreed  a  statue  to  him ;  and  so  great  was  his 
credit,  that  though  he  was  tried  no  less  than 
forty-four  different  times,  he  was  always  ac- 
quitted. Whatever  was  the  merit  of  Cato  the 
Censor,  he  was  more  indebted  for  his  influence 
to  uopulax  prejudice  than  to  his  own  desert.  It 
is  tnus  that  the  multitude  are  governed  by  en- 
thusiasts. 

Besides,  such  was  the  universal  corruption  of 
morals,  that  the  severest  remedies  were  become  ,  ddbJliciwi 
necessary.     In  567,  two  years  before  Cato  was    «»«*y- 
chosen  censor,  the  consuls  discovered  an  abo- 
minable society,  formed  in  different  places,  who, 
on  pretence  pf  celebrating  the  fe^ists  of  Bac- 
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chus,  were  guilty  of  the  most  sh&tneful  dbop* 
ders.  About  seven  thousand  of  both  sexes  were 
concerned,  of  whom  numbers  were  put  to  deaths 
and  the  rest  either  fled  or  killed  themselves^ 
However,  the  abolition  of  the  Bacchanalia  did 
not  stem  the  torrent  of  vice. 

..riSSi  rf  The  Romans  entered  into  new  wars,  in  which 
^^^  their  ambition  was  more  and  more  displayed. 
The  language  of  a  decree  in  favour  of  the  Sta^ 
tyellsB,  a  people  of  Ligiiria,  is  worthy  of  admi^ 
ration.  Victory^  is  glorious  when  it  is  satisfied  wifft^ 
the  reduction  qfan  enemy ^  hut  become^  hateful  iKihen 
itfrwes  oppressive  to  tite  miserable.  If  this  equi- 
table maxun  had  been  attended  to  by  the  ito« 
mans,  they  would  not  have  been  reproached 
with  having  seldom  behaved  to  their  enemies 
with  moderation,  except  when  their  political 
views  required  it ;  or  of  having  been  ingenious 
in  finding  pretences  for  subjecting  those  nations 
to  whom  thej  declared  themselves  friends* 
Their  history  is  nothing  but  a  series  of  acts  of 
injustice  more  or  less  disguised^ 
562.         A  new  storm  threatened  Macedonia.    Philips 

^^^who  hated  the  Romans  to  the  last,  without  be* 
Komaiis   ing  able  to  wipe  away  the  shame  of  the  battles 

MmSmim.  he  had  lost,  had  been  a  few  years  dead,  after 
putting  to  death  his  son  Demetrius,  whom  he 
nad  formerly  sent  as  hostage  to  Rome,  on  a  false 
accusation  brought  by  his  orother  Perseus,  who 
was  afraid  that  the  protection  of  the  Romans^ 
and  the  personal  merit  of  Demetrius,  would  de« 
prive  him  of  the  crown.  Perseus  having  by  this 
eni»inou9  villany  succeeded  to  the  thrmie  of  hia 
fiUiher^  most  imprudently  gave  a  loose  to  the 
hatred  he  had  conceivea  against  the  Romans^^ 
and^  making  preparations  himself^  eiideii.vpured 
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to  prevail  upood  the  Grecian  states  to  join  him ; 
but  the  Romans  beings  informed  of  his  designs 
by  HumeneSy  immediately  resolved  npon  a  war. 
Upon  this  news,  Perseus  offered  every  kind  of 
satisfaction  the  Romans  chose  to  demand ;  but 
the  senate  told  his  ambassadors,  that  one  of  the 
consuls  was  ready  to  march  into  Macedonia ; 
and  if  the  king  had  anvgood  intentions  he  might 
treat  upon  the  spot»  K>r  they  were  resolved  to 
Ksten  to  no  propoisals  but  with  their  arms  in 
'  their  hands. 

l%e  consul  Lieinius  very  soon  arrived,  and 
the  king,  after  gaining  a  victory,  o&red  to  con- 
clude a  peace  upon  the  terms  which  had  been  ^*  S 
f  ranted  to  his  Seither ;  but  here  the  Roman  stea-  ^'  " 
iness  appeared  in  the  fairest  light ;  for  lAcu 
nii^,  though  vanquished,  boldly  dechred,  that 
Perseus  should  not  obtain  peace  but  by  yield-* 
ing  up  his  kingdom  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Romans.  An  oostinate  and  inflexible  firmness 
at  length  triumpbed  over  every  obstacle.  That 
prince,  who,  besides  his  being  cruel,  avarici* 
ous,  and  timid,  was  incapable  of  gaining  allies 
to  support  his  interest,  or  of  nuSdng  himself 
fotmiaable  to  his  enemies,  was  totally  defeated 
die  fourth  year  of  the  war  by  Paulus  Iknilius. 
The  Macedonian  pbalanx  was  routed,  by  at- 
tacking it  on  all  sides  with  platoons,  in  propor- 
tion as  it  happened  to  be  driven  into  disorder 
by  its  movements,  which  was  the  only  means  of 
breaking*  it.  Perseus  fled,  and,  being  abandon* 
ed  by  his  subjects,  surrendered  to  the  con* 
oneror.  He  walked  in  a  mourning  habit  before 
me  triumphal  car  at  Rome,  where  he  died  in 
captivity.  The  Macedonians  weie  declared 
free ;  but  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia  was  add- 
ed to  the  number  of  Roman  provinces. 
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Prudence       This  conqucst  ought  to  be  ascribed  equalljr 
■**^^*^to  the  valour  and  prudence  of  Faulus  Emilius. 
EmiUiu.  Being   advised  by   Scipio  Nasica  to  engage: 
the  enemy  sooner  than  was  proper,  alleeing^ 
that  the  delay  would  be  imputed  to  cowardice^ 
At  your  age  I  spoke  as  you  do,  replied  he ;  but  at 
minej  you  will  act  as  I  do.  After  having  enriched 
the  state,  he  continued  to  live  in  the  greatest 
moderation ;  and  Cicero  could  not  add  more  to 
his  praise,  when  he  said,  that  lie  carried  nothing 
to  Jus  home  but  immortal  honour.  Two  of  his  sons 
were  carried  off  by  sudden  deaths  ;  and  when 
he  was  afterwards  haranguing  the  people,  he 
declared,  that  he  would  cheerfully  submit  to 
this  misfortune,  provided  the  gods  would  deign 
to  avert  the  evils  with  which  the  republic  was 
threatened  by  such  a  flow  of  success ;  the  sen« 
timent  of  a  truly  wise  man,  who  knows  how  fa^ 
tal  a  poison  is  prosperity,  not  only  to  individu^ 
als,  but  likewise  to  societies  and  empires !  In 
&ct,  Rome  was  ruined  by  her  victories. 
TheB^ng     Grcccc  was  vcry  soon  made  sensible  of  the 
weight  of  the  Roman  yoke.    The  fieixe  Eto- 
lians  procured  a  peace  upon  the  hardest  terms. 
They  were  compelled  always  to  serve  under  the 
generals  of  the  republic,  and  never  to  assist  her 
enemies  or  those  of  her  allies,  and  to  pay  a  tri- 
bute of  five  hundred  talents  in  the  space  of  six 
years.     This  was  the  punishment  ot  their  at- 
tempts.    And  it  was  with  a  jealous  eye  that 
Rome  still  saw  the  Achean  League  continue  to 
preserve  some  remains  of  liberty. 
TbeA^an     Philopoemcn,  who  has  been  called  the  last 
dM^.  of  the  Greeks,  was  lately  dead ;  less  moderate 
than  his  model  Epaminondas,  he  had  compel- 
led the  Spartans  to  join  the  Achean  League, 
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uaDj  after  having  abolished  the  laws  of  Lycurgus, 
ilius.  and  committed  a  nmnber  of  outrages.  Having 
^Bff  been  taken  prisoner,  and  poisoned  by  the  Mes- 
nug  senian  rebels,  the  Acheans  had  no  leader  to 
lice,  conduct  them ;  and,  in  these  circumstances,  the 
t  al  Roman  senate  set  themselves  up  as  judges  of  a 
hed  free  people ;  dispersed  such  citizens  as  they 
test  chiefly  suspected ;  and  thus  prepared  for  the 
e  to  total  subjection  of  Greece,  to  whose  misfortune 
iing  the  ruin  of  Perseus  was  a  prelude,  there  being 
oifi  no  barrier  left  against  the  ambition  of  these  in* 
liee        satiable  conquerors. 

k  But  the  Roman  character  is  discovered  in  ^o-^?^;^^ 

to        thin?  so  much  as  in  their  behaviour  to  Syria,  the  Romam 
gD        Popnius  Lcena,  in  the  name  of  the  senate,  for-  ^^sy™- 
8S         bid  Antiochus  £piphanes,  the  usurper,  to  at- 
D'         tempt   any  conquest  in  Egypt;   and,  having 
I'        drsLwn  a  circle  round  that  monarch.  Before  you 
I-         s&r  out  of  this^  said  he,  you  must  gh>e  an  an- 
1         swer  to  the  senate.    Antiochus  replied,  that  he 
would  obey.     He  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome, 
who  were  naughtily  told,  That  their  master  was 
congratulated  upon  his  having  given  a  proof  of  his 
obedience.     After  the  death  of  that  prince  in 
5899  they  excluded  Demetrius,  the  lawful  heir, 
from  the  crown,  in  favour  of  Antiochus  Eupa- 
tor,  the  son  of  Epiphanes,  whose  infancyteft 
their  ambitious  views  without  restraint.    They 
declared  Eupator  the  ward  of  the  republic, 
without  even  deigning  to  consult  the  Syiians, 
and  sent  three  members  of  the  senate  to  manage 
the  government,  in  quality  of  guardians,  with 
instructions  to  weaken  the  kingdom  as  much  as 
possible.     Rome  now  aimed  at  the  conquest  of 
the  world,  to  which  the  destruction  of  Carthage 
paved  the  way. 

vol*.  II.        '  B 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE    THIRD    PUNIC   WAR.       THE    ROMANS    DESTROY 
CARTHAGE,  CORINTH,  AND  NUMANTIA. 

The  third  The  old  king  Masinissa  having  for  a  consider- 
Punic  war.  able  time  been  entirely  devoted  to  the  Romans, 
and  secure  of  their  protection,  seized  some  lands 
which  belonged  to  the  territory  of  Carthage, 
and  commissioners  were  sent  from  Rome  to  ae- 
cide  the  dispute.  Cato  was  one  of  the  number, 
who,  at  his  return,  gave  an  alarming  picture  of 
the  strength  of  the  Carthaginians,  declared  that 
they  were  arming  against  uie  republic,  and  in- 
cessantly repeated  tnat  Carthage  must  be  de- 
stroyed. Scipio  Nasica,  a  man  of  more  mode- 
ration and  prudence,  always  contended  against 
this  sentiment,  as  being  Doth  violent  and  ha^ 
zardous.  But  the  king  of  Numidia  having  obli- 
ged the  Carthaginians  to  arm  for  their  own  pre- 
servation, Nasica,  whose  mediation  had  put  an 
end  to  the  dispute,  being  insulted  by  the  popu- 
lace of  Carthage,  and  the  war  being  rekindled 
between  Masinissa  and  that  nation,  it  was  im- 
possible but  that  Rome  would  at  last  seize  the 
opportunity  to  establish  her  dominion  in  Afri- 
ca. 
ecMk  She  sent  ambassadors  under  a  pretence  of  re- 
dedl^wir  storing  peace,  but,  in  fact,  to  watch  favourable 
•pam^  conjunctures  for  her  own  purposes.  The  Car- 
gmiiuis.  thaginians  were  defeated  by  Masinissa  in  a  great 
battle ;  and  his  son  Gulassa  massacred  fifty- 
eight  thousand  men  who  had  laid  down  their 
arms  ;  upon  which  the  ambassadors,  throwing 
off  the  mask,  declared  war  against  the  vanquish- 
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ed ;  a  most  detestable  conduct,  which  was  foU 
lowed  by  transactions  still  more  infamous. 

The  terrified  Carthag*inians  attempted  to  ward 
off  the  blow,  by  making  the  most  humble  submis- 
sions, and  even  offered  to  acknowledge  them- 
selves the  subjects  of  Rome.  The  Roman  se- 
nate promised  to  leave  them  their  liberty,  on 
condition  that  they  should  perform  whatever 
was  required  of  them  by  the  consub,  and  that 
they  should  send  three  hundred  hostages.  Upon 
this  they  gave  a  loose  to  the  transports  of  joy, 
as  if  they  had  nothing  to  apprehend,  and,  m 
perfect  confidence,  sent  the  hostages,  though  a 
lew  of  the  most  intelligent  senators  suspected 
some  treachery.  In  the  inean  time,  the  consuls 
Marcius  and  Manilius  arrived  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  army,  and,  in  a  most  splendid  manner, 
received  the  deputies  of  Carthage,  who  came  to 
know  ther  intentions,  and  to  complain  of  such 
an  hostile  preparation.  '  You  are  now  imder  the 
protection  of  Rome, '  said  the  consuls^  and  have 
no  longer  occasion  for  those  arms  with  which 
your  magazines  are  filled.  Let  them  be  brought 
to  us  as  a  proof  of  your  sincerity.  *  They  re- 
monstratea  in  vain  tnat  Carthage  was  surround^ 
ed  with  enemies,  and  that  arms  were  necessary 
for  their  protection.  Bx^me  has  undertaken  to  de- 
fend  you^  therefore  obey.  This  answer  left  them 
without  any  reply,  and  they  submitted.  Could 
they  have  suspected  this  most  shameful  treach- 
ery? 

When  the  Carthaginians  were  stript  of  their 'i^e.cytiiifc- 
arms  and  instruments  of  war,  the  consuls  were  co£^r^ 
not  ashamed  to  declare  that  their  city  must  be  by'^^. 
destroyed ;  but  that  they  might  settle  elsewhere, 
though  without  any  fortification,  and  at  least 
ten  miles  distant  from  the  sea.     This  thunder- 

b2 
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stroke,  by  driving  them  to  despair,  revived  their 
courage.  The  people  massacred  those  senators 
by  whose  advice  their  arms  had  been  delivered, 
and  they  began  to  forge  others  with  incredible 
ardour.  Palaces  and  temples  were  converted 
into  workshops ;  gold,  silver,  vases,  and  statues, 
supplied  the  want  of  brass  and  iron.  The  wo- 
men  sacrificed  their  ornaments,  and  even  cut  ofi' 
their  hair  to  make  cordage.  The  Romans,  per- 
suaded that  a  city  without  arms  could  make  no 
resistance,  made  an  attack,  and  were  repulsed ; 
and  their  fleet  was  reduced  to  ashes  by  the  Car-> 
thaginian  fireships. 

SeipioEmi-     Asdrubal,  the  Carthaginian  general,  would 
^^  have  cut  the  consular  army  in  pieces  if  they 

Roman  amy  had  uot  becu  protcctcd  by  Scipio  Emilianus, 
the  soil  of  Paulus  Emilius,  ana  grandson  by 
adoption  of  Scipio  Africanus,  of  whose  great 
merit  he  was  a  worthy  rival.  That  hero,  with 
three  hundred  horse,  covered  the  retreat  of  the 
Roman  legions,  while  they  passed  a  river  in 
sight  of  the  victorious  enemy.  His  behaviour 
and  exploits  even  wrested  an  encomiiun  from 
old  Cato,  who  had  never  before  commended  any 
man;  but,  though  he  praised  Scipio,  his  gall  was 
discharged  agamst  the  other  officers.  If  Cato  ne* 
ver  praised  any  one  before  that  time,  can  we  look 
upon  himself  as  being  praiseworthy  ? 
606.  This  important  war  was  to  be  decided  by 

o?4I?I!SL  S^ip*^»  who,  though  he  was  but  thirty-seven 
«»■»">•  years  of  age,  and  the  Villian  law,  which  had 
passed  some  time  before,  had  decreed,  that  no 
person  could  be  elected  consul  till  forty-three 
years  of  age,  yet  he  was  not  only  chosen  consul, 
but  without  drawing  lots,  as  was  the  custom, 
had  Africa  assigned  for  his  department.  He 
very  soon  did  credit  to  their  cnoice,  for  Car* 
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thage  was  blocked  up  aqd  reduced  to  famine^ 
The  Carthaginians  offered  to  submit  to  any 
terms  the  Romp^ps  chose  to  prescribe,  provided 
that  their  city  mi&^ht  b^  preserved ;  but  Scipio, 
not  having  it  in  nis  power  to  prefer  humanity 
to  revenge,  was  obliged  to  reject  their  offers. 

The  Romans,  by  means  of  a  £dse  attack,  got  w?. 
possession  of  one  of  the  g^tes,  and,  entering  the  ^^^J^i"* 
city,  set  fire  to  the  houses,  and  put  all  who  op*  cuthage, 
posed  them  to  th^  sword.  The  haughty  Asdnu 
Dal  basely  stooped  to  beg  his  life;  while  his 
high-spinted  wife,  loading  him  with  reproach, 
es,  stabbed  her  children,  and  threw  herself  head*^ 
long  into  the  flames.  The  city  was  given  up  to 
be  pillaged  ;  and  Scipio,  who  obeyed  the  cruel 
mandates  of  the  senate  with  the  utmost  regret, 
destroyed  it  entirely  by  fire,  which  continued 
burning  seventeen  days.  A  splendid  triumph^ 
and  the  surname  of  Africfinus^  crowned  the  ex- 
pedition of  the  proconsul,  for  the  year  of  his 
consulship  wa«  ei^pired.  He  was  seconded  ii| 
this  war  by  his  friend  Lselius,  the  son  of  the 
friend  of  the  first  Scipio  Africanus,  and  by  Po. 
lybius  the  historian,  a  njan  wo^hy  to  record 
his  heroic  actions. 

At  sight  of  such  a  flourishing  city  giyen  up  TheiiMum 
to  slaughter,  and  buried  in  flames,  whatever  "^^^ 
censure  the  Carthaginians  might  have  deserved,  *»nr  •^  *"• 
it  is  impossible  to  withhold  a  just  indignation 
against  the  Romans.   But  what  above  all  shocks 
human  nature  is,  to  see  them  sanctifying  all  the 
l)orrors  of  war  by  religious  ceremomes.     They 
solemnly  devoted  their  enemies  to  the  infernal 
eods,  and  Scipio  performed  the  ceremony.  The 
form  which  he  pronounced  is  extraordinary.     0 
4readftd  FftUo^  let  terror  and  vengeance  hose  4- 
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gainst  Oie  Carihagimans  !  May  the  cities  and  peo-- 
pie  who  have  taken  up  arms  against  us  be  destroy^ 
ed  !  To  you^  O  ye  furies^  in  my  name^  and  in  the 
name  qf  the  senate  and  Roman  people^  I  devote  all 
the  enemies  of  the  republic.  To  resist  the  tyran- 
ny of  Rome  was  enough  then  to  be  made  a  vic- 
tim to  the  infernal  gods !  Such  imprecations 
mi^ht  undoubtedly  increase  the  military  ardour 
and  confidence  of  the  soldiers,  but  how  shock- 
ing must  they  be  to  a  feeling  heart ! 
Cvihtge  Montesquieu  has  clearly  explained  the  causes 
ii«^^^  of  the  superiority  which  Ex)me  had  over  Car- 
^i^^  thage.  1  shall  only  quote  one  or  two  of  his 
reflexions  *  The  Carthaginians, '  said  he, '  who 
opposed  their  great  wesuLth  to  the  Roman  po- 
verty, even  from  that  cause  laboured  under 
eminent  disadvantages ;  for  gold  and  silver  may 
be  exhausted,  but  virtue,  constancj,  strength, 
and  poverty,  never  can.  The  ambition  of  the 
Romans  sprung  from  pride,  that  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians from  avarice.  The  one  were  desirous 
to  command,  the  other  to  accumulate.  The 
last,  who  were  always  calculating  the  profit  and 
the  expense,  carried  on  war  without  loving  it. 
Even  the  conquests  of  Hannibal  chan^d  the 
face  of  that  war.  Conquests  are  not  difficult, 
because  they  are  made  with  the  whole  force 
that  can  be  exerted ;  but  are  not  easily  pre- 
served, because  they  can  be  guarded  only  by  a 
part  of  it. '  We  may  add,  that  a  military  peo- 
ple must  naturally  conquer  a  nation  oi  mer- 
chants. 
^TdL^*™*  This  same  year  saw  the  destruction  of  Corinth 
to  wduoe  and  the  liberty  of  Greece  totally  annihilated. 
^^"*^-  The  Romans,  whose  affected  modferation  dege- 
nerated into  a  sort  of  tyranny,  when  circum- 
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stances  put  it  in  their  power  to  crush  those 
whom  they  once  caressea,  reckoned  it  sound 
policy  to  keep  up  a  division  among  those  states  ; 
to  protect  traitors  who  were  of  use  to  them ; 
to  interpose  their  authority  in  all  disputes,  and 
'fi^radually  to  assume  the  same  power  as  if  they 
had  conquered  Greece,  instead  of  having  de« 
clared  it  free. 

The  Achseans,  whom  they  had  respected  while  Ti^diwM 
it  was  necessary,  were  disgusted  with  this  con^anmLSm 
duct.  The  Romans,  no  longer  in  dread  of  Ma-  «»»«"«*'• 
cedonia,  were  desirous  to  reduce  them.  Three 
adventurers,  pretending  to  be  sons  of  Perseus, 
bad  successively  attempted  the  conquest  of  that 
kingdom,  but  were  easily  defeated.  Metellus 
the  praetor  having  nothing  to  apprehend  from 
that  quarter,  turned  his  arms  against  the  Achae- 
ans,  who  had  been  hurried  to  the  precipice  by 
two  violent  leaders,  Critolaus  and  Dieus,  and 
defeated  them.  Mummius  the  consul  finished 
the  war  by  storming  and  destroying  Corinth,  a 
city  which  had  been  built  about  nme  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  and  was  one  of  the  most  flou- 
rishing in  Europe.  Greece  was  reduced  to  a 
Roman  province,  under  the  name  of  Achaia. 

Rome  enriched  and  decorated  herself  with     i^. 


new  spoils.  The  masterpieces  of  art  which  were  of  art 
carried  thither,  added  to  the  poisoned  fruits  of^iSJ^ 
their  Asiatic  conouests,  introduced  taste,  which 
was  very  soon  followed  by  a  total  corruption  of 
morals.  Paterculus  relates  a  remarkable  in- 
stance of  the  ignorance  of  Mummius.  That  ^- 
neral  told  the  people  who  were  charged  with 
the  care  of  conveymg  the  most  valuable  pic- 
tures and  statues  of  Corinth  to  Rome,  that  if 
any  piece  was  lost  or  spoiled,  they  should  be 
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obliged  to  furnish  one  ecjually  good  at  their 
own  expense.  The  historian,  does  not  hesitate 
to  prefer  this  rustic  ignorance  as  more  benefit 
ciaf  to  the  state,  than  the  refinement  of  his 
own  times.  Mummius,  who  was  as  disinterest- 
ed as  he  was  brave,  kept  nothing  for  himself  of 
all  the  wealth  and  rarities  that  were  taken  at 
Corinth.  But  if  his  manners,  and  the  manners 
of  his  country  had  been  polished  by  a  taste  for 
the  fine  arts,  would  Corinth  have  been  given 
up  to  be  destroyed  by  sword  and  fire  ?  It  is  a 
great  misfortune  for  states  to  become  corrupt- 
ed b^  luxury  ;  but  it  is  worse  when  they  ae- 
stroy  themselves  by  barbarism.  Happy  is  it  for 
men  when  they  can  keep  between  tne  two  exi- 
tremes ;  to  be  virtuous  with  elegance,  polished 
and  enlightened  without  corruption.  ^ 
61&  Befpre  the  war  with  Carthq^ge  was  ended, 
rfA?^  Viriathus,  the  general  of  the  ijusitanians  in 
^^*g21"  Spain,  a  great  commander,  stirred  up  difierent 
nations  to  rebel  against  Rome.  He  was  desir- 
ous of  founding  a  kingdom  by  his  conquests, 
and  succeeded.  Having  it  in  his  power  to  de- 
stroy the  Roman  army,  he  was  satisfied  with  a 
treaty  of  peace,  whi<?h  secured  to  him  the  coun- 
try he  already  possessed,  leaving  the  rest 
oi  Spain  to  those  iniquitous  oppressors  j  but 
they  revenged  the  defeats  they  had  received  by 
a  piece  of  execrable  treacheiy.  Servilius  Cae- 
pio,  the  consul,  procured  orders  to  break  the 
peace,  suddenly  attacked  Viriathus,  pursued 
nim,  and  prevailed  upon  some  traitors  to  mur- 
690.  der  him  while  he  was  asleep. 
^"^Jlj*"**"  One  crime  brings  on  another.  The  Romans 
*^^^™^were  ^ilty  of  the  like  treachery  to  Numantia, 
Nwnwtia.  ^  Considerable  city  in  Spain,  situated  upon  the 
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I>ouro.  They  broke  two  treaties  which  they 
had  concluded  with  that  city,  and  made  them- 
selves abhorred  as  enemies  who  had  neither  hoT 
nonr  nor  justice.  The  Numantines  were  resolv- 
ed rather  to  perish  than  lose  their  liberty,  and 
it  was  necessary  to  employ  a  man  of  abilities  to 
subdue  them.  Scipio  Emilianus  was  therefore 
chosen  consul,  though  a  recent  law  forbid  the 
same  man  to  be  twice  elected  to  that  office. 
The  destroyer  of  Carthage  reduced  Nump.ntia 
to  the  last  extremity ;  and  declared  that  he 
would  hearken  to  no  proposals  unless  the  inha? 
bitants  yielded  up  their  city,  their  arms,  and 
their  persons.  In  all  the  horrors  of  despair  and 
famine,  and  after  having  eaten  the  bodies  of 
the  dead,  many  of  them  chose  to  kill  them- 
selves rather  than  submit  to  the  Romans.  Nu- 
mantia  w^  destroyed ;  the  rebellion  was  sup- 
pressed ;  but  the  Spaniards  made  new  efforts  to 
shake  off  the  yoke.  So  many  conquests,  the 
produce  of  ambition,  violence,  profound  apd 
iniquitous  ])olicy,  supplied  food  for  those  pas- 
sions to  which  Kome  soon  fell  a  victim.  By 
tearing  herself  in  pieces,  she  was  destined  to 
avenge  the  cjnel  oppressions  with  which  she 
bad  insulted  the  whole  world.  Before  we  pur- 
sue the  thread  of  events,  let  us  take  notice  of 
some  particulars  which  vf\\\  throw  light  upon 
history. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

OBSERVATIONS  UPON  THE  ARMY,  THE  MANNERS,  THE 
FINANCES,  AND  IXARNING  OF  THE  ROMANS. 

The  itmu«MoNTESQUiEU  makcs  the  following  important 
•»"««•  remark.  *  We  observe,  says  he,  that  our  armies 
at  present  are  greatly  diminished  by  excessive 
fatigue  ;  yet  by  that  very  thing,  those  of  Rome 
were  preserved.  I  believe  the  reason  is,  that 
they  were  kept  in  constant  exercise,  while  our 
soldiers,  pass  incessantly  from  the  severest  toil 
to  extreme  idleness,  which  is  of  all  things  the 
most  likely  to  destroy  them.  The  Roman  sol- 
diers were  accustomed  to  march  twenty,  some- 
times twenty-four  miles  in  five  hours,  carrying 
at  the  same  time  a  weight  of  sixty  pounds. 
They  were  kept  in  constant  practice  of  running 
and  jumping  m  armour ;  in  their  common  ex- 
ercise they  carried  swords,  arrows,  and  javelins, 
double  the  weight  of  their  ordinary  arms;  and 
these  exercises  were  continual.'*  Is  it  sur- 
prising that  such  soldiers  under  strict  discipline, 
gained  so  many  victories  ? 

Had  Mtwty     Besides,  the  militar)'  resources  of  Rome  were 

■^J^  inexhaustible.     Some  time  before  the  second 

'^rMl^  Punic  war,  they  raised  seven  hundred  thousand 

^"^    foot,  and  seventy  thousand  horse  against  the 

Gauls.     After  their  being  defeated  at  Cannse, 

they  soon  mustered  numerous  armies,  for  every 

man  was  a  soldier.     However,  there  were  so 
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many  citizens  destroyed  by  tbat'^war,  that  they 
were  obliged  to  create  a  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven  new  senators,  to  make  up  the  legal  num- 
ber. 

Principles  and  sentiment  conduced  to  render  Power 
the  Romans  invincible.  *  There  is  nothing  so  i^duic 
powerful,  says  the  illustrious  Montesquieu,  as 
a  republic  where  the  laws  are  obeyed,  not  fiY>m 
fear  or  from  reasoning,  but  from  passion,  as 
was  the  case  at  Rome  and  Sparta;  for  at  that 
time,  all  the  zeal  which  faction  could  inspire, 
was  added  to  the  prudence  of  an  excellent  go- 
vernment. '  In  fact,  a  sort  of  permanent  enthu- 
siasm gave  life  to  all  the  enterprises  and  power 
of  the  republic. 

We  have  seen  how  useful  military  awards  *^^»t, 
and  puTushments  have  been  from  the  earliestpmudunaiifc 
ages  to  support  discipfine  and  inspire  cour- 
age ;  both  or  which  were  prudently  distribut- 
ed. Though  they  inflicted  punishment,  such 
as  the  bastinado,  and  even  death,  nothing  had 
so  powerful  an  efiect  as  shame  and  disgrace. 
All  kinds  of  rewards,  variety  of  crowns,  tri- 
umphs, ovations,  the  spoUa  opima^  derived  their 
value  from  the  honours  which  accompanied 
them,  till  the  love  of  money  made  riches  to  be 
preferred  before  honour;  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  extensive  conquests,  and  the  infal- 
lible 81^  of  a  speedy  decay. 

During  the  second  Punic  war,thePorcian  law     V^ 
forbade  a  Roman  citizen  to  be  scourged  with  d£^  a? 
rods.     It  was  to  be  expected,  that  this  soften-  ««*™"*" 
ing  the  severity  of  the  ancient  laws,  would  in-  ^v^i^ 
spire  the  people  with  sentiments  still  more  noble. 
This  law  did  not  extend  to  the  army,  where  the 
power  of  life  and  death  was  left  in  the  hands  of 
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the  general;  by  which  meanB  military  disci^ 
pline  waB  preserved  in  all  its  pristine  vigour, 
while  a  milder  legislation  animated  the  people 
with  a  still  greater  love  of  their  country.  Th© 
Roman  soldier,  obedient,  while  he  continued  in 
the  field,  to  the  absolute  commands  of  his  gene- 
ral, retained  those  elevated  sentiments  which  na- 
turally flow  from  the  enjoyment  of  liberty ;  but 
when  he  returned  to  his  home,  he  was  sensible 
only  of  the  beneficent  power  of  the  laws. 
Forit^  Though  it  is  taken  notice  of  by  very  few 
^JS^  writers,  yet  to  population,  which  was  tne  ef- 
p<v"^**«»"  feet  of  sound  morals  and  a  sacred  regprd  for 
marriage,  Rome  chiefly  owed  her  prosperity. 
Not  long  aft^r  the  first  Punjc  war,  tne  censors 
finding  me  number  of  citizens  greatly  diminish- 
ed, exacted  an  oath  from  all  that  were  not  mar- 
ried, that  they  would  enter  into  that  state,  and 
only  with  a  view  of  raising  subjects  to  the  re- 

f>ublic.  However,  that  time  furnished  the  ear- 
iest  instance  of  a  divorce,  though  permitted  bv 
their  most  ancient  laws.  Carvilius,  who  Ipved  his 
wife,  rupudiated  her  because  of  sterility.  But 
in  proportion  as  the  manners  of  the  people  be- 
came more  corrupted,  divorces  were  more  fire^ 
quent.  It  was  then  that  contracts  of  marriage 
were  introduced,  that  women  might  have  their 
fortunes  secured  in  case  of  separation. 
Numbenor  I*  ^s  ^cry  extraordinary,  that  though  we  find 
SJVwr^  a  number  of  vestals  sufiering^  for  having  vio- 
lated their  vows  of  virginity  in  every  age,  yet 
in  the  whole  space  of  ftve  hundred  years,  not- 
withstanding the  indulgence  of  the  laws,  we 
hear  not  of  ^  single  instance  of  a  divorce : 
which,  on  the  one  hand,  must  have  been  owini 
to  the  very  dangerous  temptatipns  to  whicl 
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the  vestals  were  exposed ;  while,  on  the  other, 
the  conjugal  union  was  confirmed  hy  sound 
morals. 

Till  Paulus  Emilius  reduced  Macedonia  hy  The  people 
the  defeat  of  Perseus,  and  brought  immense  ^^^^^ 


riches  to  the  public  treasurf^  a  tax  had  ^Iw&ys^j^i^ 
been  paid  by  the  people,  which  was  settled  by  doua. 
the  censors  in  proportion  to  their  fortunes ;  to 
which,  in  cases  of  necessity,  extraordinary  con- 
tributions were  added,  hut  from  that  time, 
till  after  the  death  of  Caesar,  they  were  not  sub- 
jected to  pay  aay  tax.  Duties  on  merchandise, 
the  produce  of  the  lands  of  the  republic,  the 
imposts  levied  from  the  people  of  Italy  and  the 
provinces,  composed  the  revenues  of  Rome.  At 
the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war,  Livius  the  cen- 
sor laid  the  first  duty  upon  salt,  from  which  he 
had  the  name  ofSalinator. 

Rome  was  chiefly  enriched  by  the  mines  of  SpnUh 
Spain.  In  the  time  of  Polybius,  thev  kept  "^t^ 
forty  thousand  men  constantly  employed  in  the  ^^gjLJ^ 
neighbourhood  of  Carthagena,  m>m  whence 
they  daily  received  to  the  amount  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  Attic  minse,  which  is  more  than 
four  talents.  The  plunder  brought  by  their 
generals  continually  increased  the  public  trea- 
sure, to  which  was  likewise  added  the  tribute 
mid  by  the  most  opulent  nations  in  the  world. 
Then  the  oppression  and  knavery  of  the  pub- 
lic receivers,  and  the  extortions  of  peopW  in 
office  begun.  Then  it  was  that  the  wealth  of 
individuals  introduced  pomp  and*  luxury  into 
private  houses,  new  ana  imaginary  wants  and 
disorders,  which  undermined  the  very  founda- 
tion of  the  public  weal.  It  was  with  great 
propriety  that  Scipio  Africanus  said,  while  two 
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consuls  were  canvassing  for  the  department  of 
Spain  during  the  war  with  Viriathus  in  609 ; 
/  think  that  both  should  be  excluded  ;  t/ie  one  be- 
cciuse  he  has  nothing ;  and  the  otlier^  because  he 
never  thinks  he  can  luwe  enough. 
Effiy         It  was  not  till  after  the  expedition  into  Asia 

^8^^**  against  Antiochus,  that  the  city  was  paved. 

Bonuos.  Five  hundred  years  had  elapsed  before  they 
had  any  method  of  measurinff  time.  Valerius, 
the  consul,  brought  a  s\m-dial  from  Sicily ;  and 
it  was  not  till  more  than  a  hundred  years  after, 
that  Scipio  Nasica  introduced  the  clepsydra^  by 
which  the  hours  were  measured  in  the  night  as 
well  as  the  day.  Every  thing  but  the  art  of 
war  was  in  an  infant  state.  Their  knowledge 
of  physic  consisted  in  family  recipes,  till  Ar- 
chagates,  a  Greek,  came  to  exercise  that  em- 
ployment and  surgery,  at  the  time  when  Han- 
nibal laid  sie^e  to  Saguntum. 

FSnt  f oeta.  Euuius  their  first  poet,  the  friend  of  Scipio 
Africanus,  composed  the  Roman  history  in 
verse,  or  rather  in  measured  prose.  His  co- 
temporary  Nevius,  gave  the  history  of  the  first 
Pumc  war  in  the  same  manner.  These  were 
the  first  feeble  rays  of  genius,  which  was  to 
furnish  such  excellent  masterpieces  to  future 
ages.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  we  find  the  study  of 
poetry  cultivated  before  prose,  and  dedicated 
to  the  commemoration  of  events.  The  ancient 
satire  was  in  a  state  of  barbarism.  Fabius 
Pictor,  consul  of  Rome  in  the  year  485,  had 
written  upon  the  subject  of  the  Roman  his- 
tory ;  but  his  work  has  not  been  handed  down 
to  us. 

foA^        It  was  from  their  connexion  with  Greece, 

introdiu^  that  the  Romans  became  enlightened,  and  their 
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taste  and  manners  refined.  Terence  and  Plau^ 
tus  extricated  the  Roman  stage  from  barbarity. 
The  last  has  more  of  the  comic  power ^  the  sa- 
tiric bitter  salt  of  Aristophanes  -,  but  the  o- 
ther,  who  is  still  read  with  tne  greatest  pleasure, 
transplanted  the  Attic  elegance  of  Menander 
into  nis  native  country,  where  nothing  but 
thorns  had  been  produced,  if  we  may  use  the 
expression,  before  the  time  of  these  two  poets/ 
It  nas  been  alleged,  that  Scipio  Emilianus  and 
Liaelius  joined  hmi  in  the  composition  of  his 
pieces ;  which  is  equally  an  encomimn  upon 
them,  and  upon  Terence.  These  ereat  men 
were  accompanied  upon  their  expeditions  by 
Polybius  the  historian,  and  Pans&tius  the  philo- 
sopner.  By  this  time,  the  love  of  the  heUes^ 
ktlreSf  philosophy,  and  the  sciences,  had  clear- 
ed off  that  savage  rust  which  the  Romans  had 
derived  from  their  ancestors. 

Cato,   the   censor,  though  himself  an  his-  cttonik 
torian  and  orator,  bitterly  complained  and  rail-  ^^^ 
ed  against  the  Greeks,  whom  the  young  Ro- ^«;^V^ 
mans  attended  for  the  sake  of  improvement. '^^'^^^ 
By  a  law  which  he  passed,  the  rhetoricians  and 
philosophers  were  expelled,  whom  he  repre- 
sented as  dangerous  persons,  and   who  truly 
were   so,  when  they  only  taught  the  art  of 
puzzling  reason  by  sophistry,  and  to  give  the 
appearance  of  truth  to  falsehood.   Under  such 
instructors,  the  Romans  could  acquire  nothing 
but  vice  and  error. 

But  what  had  Cato  to  apprehend  frcmi  true  Ummg 
philosophers,  and  men  or  learning,  who  de- 'JJIJJ'SrfSr 
served  that  name  ?  Must  not  Rome  have  gain- 
ed by  instruction  ?  Did  not  her  morals  require 
to  lie  more  enlightened,  and  rendered  more 
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agreeable  to  humanity  ?  Had  she  not  occasion 
tot  a  knowledge  of  nature,  to  get  rid  of  preju- 
dices, to  call  in  the  aid  of  natural  philosophy, 
astronomy,  geometry,  and  all  the  sciences? 
Wer^  not  the  charms  of  literature  requisite  to 
soften  the  severity  of  her  character,  aind  make 
her  a  model  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  after  hav- 
ing been  so  lon^  an  object  of  terror  ?  Were 
not  the  two  Scipio»,  tne  conquerors  of  Car- 
thage, worthy  of  as  high  esteem  as  the  ancient 
heroes,  who  were  unacquainted  with  every 
thing  but  war  and  the  plough?  Would  the 
Varros,  Ciceros,  Virgils,  Horaces,  and  many  o- 
thers,  have  renderea  their  country  more  illus- 
trious than  the  triumphs  of  all  her  generals,  if 
the  savage  maxims  of  the  censor  had  always 
continued  to  prevail  ? 
tuning  It  is  true,  we  shall  see,  that,  at  the  very  time 
not  c^pt  when  learning  was  in  the  highest  esteem,  Kome 
"*'*°'^  was  overrun  with  every  vice ;  but  this  corrup- 
tion was  the  consequence  of  wealth  and  gran- 
deur ;  while  learning,  far  from  being  the  occa- 
sion of  the  evil,  mi^t  have  furnished  a  reme- 
dy. Learning  may  be  abused  as  well  as  reli- 
gion, which  is  a  ^reat  misfortune,  because  the 
object  abused  is  m  itself  a  great  blessing. 
lUfluria  We  still  have  a  treatise  on  rural  affairs,  De  Re 
■P~  c»to.  Ri^Uca,  written  by  Cato,  which  is  a  valuable 
proof  of  the  taste  the  ancient  Romans  had  for 
agriculture.  If  the  author  had  not  had  so 
great  a  dislike  to  the  learning  of  the  Greeks,  it 
is  probable  that  his  book  would  have  been  still 
better.  He  frequently  said  that  there  were 
three  things  of  which  he  repented ;  the  having 
let  a  day  slip  without  learning  any  thing ;  hav- 
ing trusted  his  wife  with  a  secret  j  and  having 
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gone  by  sea  when  he  mi^ht  have  travelled  by 
Und.  \Vith  such  a  passion  for  leamine,  how 
came  he  to  be  such  a  declared  enemy  to  ioreign 
sciences?  He  overstrained  every  thing;  but 
true  wisdom  never  overstrains  any  thing. 

There  is  one  thing  very  surprising  to  us,  a  lUmm 
which  yet  was  very  common  at  Kome ;  to  see  ^!^ 
the  same  man  a  magistrate,  a  warrior,  a  jud^, 
and  a  general ;  an  able  pleader,  a  skilful  poli- 
tician, a  statesman,  and  a  man  of  letters,  cap- 
able of  signalizing  himself,  and  being  useful  in 
all  these  employments.  What  wonderful  men ! 
Surely  their  education  must  have  been  very  dif- 
ferent from  ours !  How  limited  the  circle  in 
which  our  talents  are  confined  ! 
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EIGHTH  EPOCH. 

THE  GRACCHI.     THE   CORRUPTION  OF  THE 

REPUBLIC. 

tliOM  THE  YEAR  OF  ROME  SIX   HUNDRED  AND  TWENTY 
TO  THE  YEAR  SIX  HUNDRED  AND  SIXTY  FIVE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  TRlBUNESmP  OF   TIBERIUS   AND   CAIUS   GRAC-      , 

CHUSy  AND  OTHERS.  { 

The  foreign  wars  in  which  Rome  had  heen 
engaged,  had  suspended  the  disputes  between  I 
the  senate  and  people,  but  their  original  cause 
still  subsisted ;  and  though  the  plebeians  had 
gained  some  very  eminent  advantages,  and  both 
consub  were  sometimes  taken  from  their  order, 
yet  the  situation  of  the  lower  people  was  not 
the  less  to  be  pitied*  That  equilibrium  which 
should  be  preserved  between  the  different  ranks, 
was  totally  destroyed  by  the  prodijgious  ineaua- 
lity  of  fortune ;  the  ricnes  of  the  higher  oraers 
increasing  the  poverty  of  the  lower.  The  mis- 
chief increased  in  proportion  as  the  passions 
were  whetted  by  opulence.  By  subduing  the 
world,  Rome  was  arrived  at  that  fatal  point  in 
which  morals  had  lost  all  influence ;  every  bar- 
rier was  thrown  down,  and  the  very  foundation 
of  the  republic  undermined.  Tiberius  and 
Caius  Gracchus,  two  men  of  singular  merit. 
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attempted  a  reformation,  whicli  circumstances 
rendered  impracticable.  Their  rash  undertak- 
ing was  a  signal  thrown  out  for  a  civil  war, 
where  the  puolic  liberty  was  drowned  in  Ro^ 
man  blood. 

The  illustrious  Cornelia,  daughter  of  Scipio^  iw  two 
Africanus,  the  mother  of  these  two  brothers,  ^^"^'^ 
had  given  them  the  very  best  education.    To 
the  j^reat  qualities  of  the  soul,  they  added  all 
the  improvements  of  a  cultivated  understand*- 
ing,  but  more  particularly  the  study  of  elo- 
quence, so  well  calculated  to  govern  the  muU 
titude.     Tiberius,  who  was  brother-in-law  of 
Scipio  £milianus,  and  son-in-law  of  Appius 
Claudius,  a  person  of  consular  dignity,   nad 
acquired  the  nighest  reputation,  both  civil  and 
military,  when  me  office  of  tribune  of  the  peo- 
ple opened  a  way  for  his  zeal  or  his  ambition 
to  enter  that  career  in  which  he  was  afterwards 
to  fall.    According  to  some  writers,  his  mother    ivtjeci 
Cornelia  inspired  him  with  the  design  of  op-  inb^ 
posing  the  nobles  of  Rome,  by  saying,  W^  am  ©»«*■• 
/  called  the  moiher4n'laa>  of  Scipio j  and  not  the   '^SH^ 
mother  qf  the  Gracchi  f     Is  not  your  name  suffix   «*!%. 
ciently  illustrious  ?     It  depends  upon  you  to  make 
it  so.     A  love  of  glory  undoubtedly  mi^ht  be 
excited  by  these  expressions ;   but  it  is  very 
much  to  be  questioned,  if*  an  imprudent  reso- 
lution could  nave  been  suggested  to  him  by 
Cornelia.     Seeing  the  whole  country  in  pos- 
session of  the  wealthy,  and  inhabited  only  by 
their  slaves ;  the  excess  of  riches  on  the  one 
hand,  and  wretched  poverty  on  the  other;  a 
desire  of  restoring: Rome  to  ner  ancient  virtue; 
in  one  word,  a  tpirit  of  patriotism  probably 
led  him  to  the  attempt ;  and,  perhaps,  engaging 

c2 
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at  first  with  all  the  warmth  of  a  good  citizen, 
he  persisted  in  it  with  all  the  violence  of  the 
leaaer  of  a  faction.  Eager  zeal,  even  for  the 
cause  of  the  puhlic,  should  be  attentively  re- 
strained, lest  it  degenerate  into  destnictive 
^passion. 
The  land!  For  uiore  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
fog^Am  the  Licinian  law  had  been  totally  neglected  and 
wii^.  despised.  So  far  from  being  satisfied  with  five 
hundred  jugera  of  land,  the  patricians  had  u- 
surped  a  considerable  part  of  that  belonging 
to  the  republic ;  and  the  wealthy  extended 
their  possessions  beyond  all  reasonable  bounds. 
These  lands,  which  were  formerly  inhabited  by 
the  first  nobles  and  most  virtuous  men  of  Rome, 
were  now  possessed  only  by  slaves,  employed 
to  cultivate  them  for  tiieir  masters,  and  ex- 
empted, nay,  even  excluded,  from  serving  in 
the  army;  while  nothing  but  indigence  was 
the  portion  of  the  people  who  were  destined 
to  protect  their  country.  Such  heavy  griev- 
ances  seemed  insufierable  in  a  republican  state ; 
but  the  most  attentive  caution  was  needful  to 
efiect  a  reformation. 
«8ft  Tiberius  Gracchus  proposed  to  restore  the 

propoMTto  Licinian  law  to  its  former  vi^mr ;  but  with 
"1]^^  this  proviso,  that  all  which  the  wealthy  pos- 
i«w.  sessea  above  five  hundred  jugera^  should  be 
paid  for  out  of  the  public  treasury.  The  pa- 
tricians exclaimed  against  the  proposal,  and  in- 
sisted upon  the  antiquitjr  of  their  possession, 
and  the  inconveniences  arising  from  the  intro- 
duction of  novelty.  The  greater  the  opposi- 
tion, the  more  did  the  tribune  endeavour  to 
animate  the  people.  The  mid  beasts^  said  he, 
have  their  dens;  but  the  citizens  qfRome^  "who  are 
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called  the  masters  of  the  voorld^  have  not  a  roof 
to  hide  thdr  heads^  nor  a  Jbot  ^  land  for  a  bwry^ 
ing  place. 

The  patricians,  foreseeing^  the  effects  which  sueeeoh 
such  langfuage  would  produce,  had  recourse  to  JSSdki^ 
their  usual  policy,  and  gained  over  one  of  the  opp«Mti«v 
tribunes,  wnp,  by  his  opposition,  could  stop 
the  whole  proceedings.  Tiberius  was  greatly 
astonished  to  see  Octavius,  who  had  hitherto 
been  his  friend,  employing  his  power  of  tribune 
to  oppose  him.  After  having,  in  vain,  made 
every  attempt  to  recover  him  to  his  party ;  af* 
ter  the  most  affectionate  invitations ;  after  the 
most  animated  controversy,  but  without  the 
least  ill  nature  on  either  side,  he  entreated  the 
people  either  to  depose  him  or  Octavius.  This 
bola  proposal  succeeded  to  his  wishes ;  the 
Liiciman  law  was  revived,  and  he,  his  brother 
Caius,  and  bis  father-in-law  Appius,  were  ap- 
pointed commissioners  to  see  it  put  in  execur 
tion. 

If  Tiberius  had  rested  here,  he  would  have    ^■^^j"*^ 
probably  rendered  his  work  complete ;  but  he  putridam 
ruined  himself  by  pushing  the  patricians  to  ex-   ^SJS^ 
trem^ty.    He  not  only  added  to  this  law,  that 
the  laiids  of  the  republic  which  had  been  u- 
surped  should  be  resumed ;  but,  as  there  was 
not  a  sufficient  fund  to  satisfy  all  the  poor,  he 
distributed  among  them  the  treasures  of  Eu- 
menes,  king  of  Pergamus,  who  had  bequeath- 
ed bis  kingdom  and  riches  to  the  Roman  re- 
public^    And,  lastly,  to  save  himself  from  the 
resentment  of  his  enemies,  though  contrary  to 
rule,  he  required  that  he  miofht  be  continued    ' 
in  the  tribuneship,  alleging  that  his  life  was  in 
danger,  and  interesting  the  people  in  his  pre- 
servation, 
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vkfenoe  UpoiL  this  the  senatois  were  resolved  to  use 
,2[|^  violent  measures,  and  went  up  to  the  Capitol 
where  the  assemhly  was  held.  Tiherius,  beinfi^ 
warned  of  his  danger,  put  his  hand  to  his  head, 
which  was  the  signal  agreed  upon  for  his  en# 
treating  the  protection  of  his  friends.  His 
enemies  suppmed  that  he  was  asking  a  diadem, 
and  that  the  people  were  going  to  bestow  it, 
of  which  they  iniormed  the  senate.  Minuciua 
Scevola,  the  consul,  attempted  in  vain  to  quiet 
the  minds  of  the  people ;  out  Scipio  Nasica,  a 
cousin-german  of  the  tribune,  cried  out.  Since 
we  are  betrayed  hy  the  consul^  let  every  good  ciO^ 
zen^liaw  me.  He  run  out,  followed  by  a  crowd 
of  senators,  who  were  joined  by  theu*  clients^ 
armed  with  clubs.  Tiberius  was  knocked  down 
and  killed,  with  about  three  hundred  of  his 
friends  ;  an  example  the  more  dreadful,  as,  till 
that  time,  no  Roman  blood  had  ever  been  spilt 
in  any  sedition.  The  senate,  forgetting  their 
former  moderation,  because  they  had  lost  their 
ancient  manners,  justified  what  was  done,  and, 
to  protect  Nasica  from  the  vengeance  of  the 
people,  sent  him  on  an  embassy  into  Asia,  where 
he  aied, 
scimo  So  great  was  the  aversion  of  the  nobles  a* 
^S&*  ^inst  Tiberius   Gracchus,   that  even  Scipio 


j^^JH^  Emilianus,  his  brother-in^aw,  approved  of  the 
murder,  supposing  that  the  tribune  wanted  to 
sow  discord  in  the  republic.  Being  insulted 
by  the  populace  upon  that  account.  What 
would  have  became  of  you^  ye  wretched  people^ 
cried  he,  if  it  had  not  been  for  my  father^  Pauba 
ErrdUus^  and  me?  You  would  be  the  slaves  of 
your  enemies.  Is  this  the  way  you  behave  to  your 
deliverers  ?    The  people  returned  to  a  sense  of 
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their  duty ;  but  the  hero,  with  his  friend  Lee* 
lius,  withdrew  from  Rome  to  enjoy  hb  coun« 
try  seat  at  Cajeta  in  tranquillity. 

However,  he  returned  to  oppose  the  seditious  hb  nimm 

Eurpose  of  Carbo  the  tribune,  who  proposed  a  ^qSST 
Lw  for  continuing  the  tribunes  in  office  during  Bk  dndi. 
the  pleasufe  of  the  people,  without  a  new  elec* 
tion.  This  law  was  rejected ;  but  as  the  dis« 
turbances  continued  aoout  the  partition  of 
lands,  Scipio  was  on  the  point  of  being  named 
dictator  in  the  year  624,  when  he  was  found 
dead  in  his  bed.  Metellus,  who  was  the  great 
rival  of  hb  glory,  was  sincerely  aflUctea  for 
the  loss,  and  said  to  his  children.  Go  and  assist 
at  thejineral  of  the  greatest  man  Rome  ever  pro^ 
duced;  you  will  ttever  see  his  like  again. 

In  the  mean  time,  Caius  Gracchus,  who  was  mm. 
as  virtuous,  as  zealous,  and  more  eloquent  than  ^H^^ 
»,  having  for  some  years  ooncealed  his 
designs  in  retirement,  at  len^^  entered 
into  the  road  of  honours.  Notwithstanding 
the  fears  and  dissuasions  of  Cornelia,  he  aim^ 
at  the  tribuneship,  and  was  chosen.  7^^  <^i^* 
course  of  people  in  the  Campus  Martius  for 
his  election  was  prodi«ous :  many  of  them, 
for  want  of  room,  climbed  up  on  roofs  of  the 
houses,  and  gave  their  suffirages  by  their  ac«* 
clamations.  They  did  justice  to  his  great  zeal, 
but  did  not  foresee  the  fatal  consequences. 

Never  did  tribune  show  more  activity  in  the  vsmmifm  ' 
service  of  the  people.  To  the  division  of  the  pj^ 
lands  he  added  some  new  establishments,  parti* 
cularly  public  granaries,  from  whence  the  poor 
might  purchase  their  monthly  subsistence  at  a 
low  rate.  Being  as  much  master  of  the  people 
as  be  was  detested  by  the  nobles,  he  caused 
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himself  to  be  continued  tribune,  without  being" 
intimidated  by  the  fate  of  his  brother. , 
^^m^  ^  That  the  power  of  the  senate  might  be  more 
JTmita.  and  more  weakened,  he  made  it  appear  that 
very  unjust  decisions  were  frequently  given 
from  the  tribunals,  and  that  the  judgment  of 
all  disputes  between  individuals  ourat  to  be 
transferred  to  the  knights,  who  belonTOd  to 
the  order  of  plebeians ;  and  he  procured  a  law 
to  be  passed  for  that  purpose.  He  likewise 
revived  the  statute  which  forbid  any  Roman 
citizen  to  be  put  to  death  without  the  consent 
of  the  senate  and  people.  And,  lastly,  he  un-< 
dertook  to  procure  the  freedom  of  the  city, 
and  ri^ht  of  suffrage  in  the  public  assemblies^ 
to  all  tne  allies  of  Rome  in  Italy. 
Artfoi  This  scheme,  which  was  too  favourable  to 
'^iSil**^  the  popular  Auction,  added  greatly  to  the  un- 
easiness of  the  senate,  who  set  in  motion  the 
springs  of  a  very  deep  policy  to  imdermine 
Gracchus.  They  gained  over  Livius  Drusus, 
a  young  tribune  of  uncommon  abiUties  and  ir« 
reproaq)able  character.  They  suggested  to  him 
how  he  ought  to  act,  to  acquire  an  influence 
superior  to  that  of  his  colleague,  not  by  direct 
opposition,  but  by  affecting  a  still  greater  zeal 
for  promoting  the  interests  of  the  people. 
Gracchus  was  charged  with  the  care  ot  a 
colony,  which  was  sent  to  rebuild  Carthage. 
The  number  of  his  party  was  greatly  lessened 
by  his  absence,  while  that  of  Livius  acquired 
new  strength.  At  his  return  he  found  his  coU 
leagues  were  become  his  opponents,  and  pre- 
vented  his  being  elected  a  tnird  time  to  the  tri-* 
buneship.  His  mortal  enemy,  Opimius,  was 
chosen  consul,  and  every  thing  seemed  to  indU 
cate  a  bjoody  termination  of  the  dispute^ 
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The  people  were  assembled  to  pass  the  new  m. 
laws  with  which  the  nobility  were  disgusted,  ^^JSi 
when  one  of  the  lictors  of  Opimius,  passing  ^J^^ 
near  Gracchus's  friends,  insolently  exclaimed,  '^^mim. 
Make  way  there,  ye  worthless  people,  upon  which 
be  was  instantly  killed.  The  consul  complain- 
ed to  the  senate,  and  was  authorized  by  them 
to  do  whatever  he  thought  most  expedient  Jbr  the 
good  qf  the  republic.  This  set  form  vested  him 
with  the  supreme  authority,  and  he  ordered 
the  knights  to  take  arms.  Notwithstanding  the 
tears  and  entreaties  of  an  affectionate  wife, 
Gracchus  left  his  house  without  any  guard, 
though  the  danger  was  manifest.  After  Hie 
mur&r  qf  Tiberius,  said  she,  what  confidence  is 
to  be  placed  either  in  the  laws  or  in  the  gods  f  An 
enemy  to  all  violence,  he  had  blamed  the  out-r 
rage  committed  upon  the  person  of  the  lictor, 
a  deed  which  was  most  unjustly  imputed  to 
him:  on  the  contrary,  his  enemies  were  anirt 
mated  with  a  detestable  desire  of  revenge,  and 
the  effects  could  not  but  be  dreadfiil. 

'Opin^ius,  at  the  head  of  the  troops,  attacked  Beakhof 
Mount  Aventin,  to  which  the  people  had  retir-  Jf*j^ 
ed  under  the  direction  of  Fulvius.  He  offered 
pardon  to  all  who  would  lay  down  their  arms, 
and  engaged  to  pay  for  the  heads  of  Fulvius 
and  Gracchus  their  weight  in  gold.  Being  a- 
bandoned  by  the  people,  both  of  them  fell ; 
and  above  three  thousand  of  their  party  were 
killed  in  this  tumult.  All  their  bodies  were 
thrown  into  the  Tiber,  by  order  of  this  cruel 
consul,  who  had  the  impudence  to  erect  a  temr 
pie  to  Concord,  after  having  deluged  the  city 
with  blood. 
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lilt         That  the  laws  of  the  Gracchi  might  be  ati- 

oflSI^tllL  nulled,  it  was  enacted,  that  the  rich  should  pay 

»"**•   a  perpetual  standing  rent,  in  proportion  to  the 

Suantity  of  land  they  possessed,  and  the  pro* 
uce  be  divided  among  the  poor.  But  these 
rents  were  very  soon  suppressed,  and  nothing  re* 
mained  to  the  people  but  their  former  wretcned- 
ness,  increasea  by  the  haughty  insolence  of  the 
nobles.  Opimius  being  accused  of  the  massacre 
committed  upon  so  many  Romans,  gained  his 
cause  before  the  people  by  the  eloquence  of 
Papirius  the  consul.  It  was  even  determined^ 
that  the  consul,  with  the  authority  of  the  senate, 
mi^ht  free  the  republic  from  an^  dangerous 
citizens,  without  waiting  for  the  opinion  of  the 
assembly  of  the  people* 

ij^       The  two  Gracchi  certainly  were  great  men, 
»siiMd  at  ty.  Had  they  acted  with  more  caution,  and  less 

'■^y-  warmth,  they  might  have  extricated  the  poor 
from  oppression,  or  at  least  have  procured  tnem 
a  milder  lot ;  but  if  they  became  seditious,  it 
was  not  so  much  their  fault  as  the  fault  of  the 
rich,  who  were  void  of  compassion  for  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  people.  However,  they  never  de^ 
served  to  be  reproached  with  haviujg  aimed  at 
tyranny ;  and  the  senate,  by  imputing  a  crime 
to  them,  which  was  evidently  opposite  to  their 
principles  and  conduct,  sought  only  to  destroy 
them,  without  thinking  of  toe  good  of  the  re-, 
public.  Pretences  serv^  them  instead  of  justice 
m  these  dreadful  executions,  which  taught  them 
to  be  no  longer  sparing  of  Roman  bloc^.  The 
people  erected  statues  to  the  two  illustrious 
victims  of  the  senate, 

'**irf^       Cornelia  had  always  looked  upon  her  two 

Cflwriia,  sons  as  her  only  treasure,  yet  she  bore  their  loss 
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with  amazing  constancy.  It  was  imagined  that 
old  age  or  calamities  had  deprived  her  of  her 
feelings ;  *  but  they  who  were  of  that  opinion/ 
says  Plutarch,  *  were  ignorant,  that  a  superior 
genius,  joined  to  a  liberal  education,  admiuis^ 
ters powerful  remedies  against  affliction;  and 
though  fortune  ma^  sometimes  oppress  virtue, 
yet  she  cannot  deprive  it  of  that  serenity  and 
resolution  which  never  forsakes  it  in  the  day  of 
adversity* '  Cornelia  lived  in  retirement,  and 
enjoyed  the  peaceful  society  of  the  learned, 
wnere  she  was  honoured  by  all  men  of  real  me-, 
rit,  as  a  perfect  pattern  of  virtue  and  politeness, 
or,  in  one  word,  the  wonder  of  Rome*  When 
showing  her  sons  to  a  lady  who  was  fond  of 
dress.  These  are  myjewehy  said  she.  It  was  the 
expression  of  a  noble  mind,  wbicb  made  her 
duty  her  greatest  delight. 

While  tiome  was  distracted  by  these  disturbs  Bevdi 
ances,  the  slaves  in  Sicily  revolted,  and  gave  ^  Jj^ 
the  title  of  king  to  one  of  their  number,  whose 
name  was  Eunus.  Three  consuls  carried  on  the 
war  against  them,  which  was  ended  with  the 
taking  of  £nna,  and  followed  by  a  most  dreads 
ful  massacre.  Some  time  after,  the  Romans  set* 
tied  colonies  in  Transaljnne  Gaul,  where  they 
founded  Aix  in  Provence  and  Narbonne.  They 
conquered  the  AUobroges  and  the  people  of  Ar« 
vemum,  Auvergnacs,  against  whom  they  em- 

loy  ed  both  treachery  and  open  hostilities.  The 

Dalmatians  were  likewise  reduced. 
My  plan  forbids  me  to  enter  into  these  de« 
tails.  It  is  of  greater  consequence  to  observe, 
that  the  consul  Scaurus,  returning  from  Gaul  in 
the  year  638,  employed  soldiers  to  dig  canals 
in  the  countries  of  IMaceutia  and  Parma,  where 
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the  overflowings  of  the  Po,  and  other  ri- 
vers, formed  impassahle  marshes.  Such  salu- 
tary works  are  entitled  to  greater  encomiums 
than  the  gaining  of  conquests.  Let  us  likewise 
take  notice  of  a  sin^lar  instance  of  integrity 
highly  worthy  of  imitation. 
Noble  action  I^apirius  Carbo,  who  had  been  consul,  and  the 
the  mtor  g^eat  enemv  of  the  Gracchi,  was  prosecuted  by 
Cnmm,  the  orator  Crassus,  who  was  at  that  time  a  very- 
young  man.  Papirius  was  betrayed  by  one  of 
nis  slaves,  who  stole  his  strong-box,  which  was 
full  of  private  papers,  and  put  it  into  the  hands 
of  the  prosecutor.  Crassus,  struck  with  horror 
at  the  treachery,  did  not  open  the  box,  from 
whence  he  could  have  had  the  clearest  evidence^ 
but  sent  it  back  to  Papirius,  with  the  slave  in 
chains,  saying,  /  would  rather  see  a  gtulty  enemy 
escape,  than  destroy  him  by  any  umoorihy  means. 
Papirius  was,  notwithstanding,  convicted,  and 
went  into  voluntary  bani$hipent,  where  he  poi- 
soned himself, 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  WICKEDNESS  OF  JUGURTHA.   HE  CORRUPTS  THE 
SENATE.      WAR  DECIARED  AGAINST  THAT  ?RINC£. 

Corniptioii  At  Rome  every  thing  was  become  venal,  and 
the^lLte.  t^e  morals  of  the  chief  citizens  were  tainted 
by  abominable  corruption.  TTie  immense  trea- 
sures which  had  been  poured  in  upon  them 
from  all  nations,  had  kindled  a  passion  for  the 
possession  of  riches,  wljich  extinguished  every 
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sentiment  of  virtue  and  honour.  We  need  only 
to  read  the  account  of  the  Jugurthine  war,  as 
given  hy  Sallust,  to  see  the  senate  in  the  most 
odious  light,  as  a  body  of  men  who  had  sold 
themselves  for  every  purpose  of  iniquity. 

The  old  king  Masinissa,  that  faitliiul  ally  of  JngwUia 
Rome,  left  three  sons,  who  jointly  governed  the    *T** 
kingdom  of  Numidia,  till,  by  the  death  of    ^**"^ 
the  two  others,  Micipsa  remained  sole  master. 
Though  he  had  two  children,  Adherbal  and 
Hiempsal,  he  adopted  Jugurtha,  a  natural  son 
of  one  of  his  brothers,  who.  had  already  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  valour,  and  whose 
ambition  he  hoped  to  restrain  by  gratitude ; 
but  he  was  scarce  dead  when  Jugurtha  begun  to 
put  his  ambitious  schemes  in  practice.  l£emp-  > 
sal  was  his  first  victim ;  and  Adherbal,  looking 
upon  that  murder  as  the  prelude  to  his  own  de- 
struction, raised  an  army  for  his  protection ; 
but,  having  lost  a  great  part  of  his  territories, 
he  went  to  Rome  to  sue  ior  justice. 

The  murderer  had  been  a  lon^  time  certain.  He  bribe* 
that  the  most  enormous  crimes  might  be  palliat-***""***^ 
ed,  in  the  eyes  of  the  senators,  by  the  power  of 
money ;  and,  accordingly,  his  liberalities  spoke 
favourably  for  him  in  the  senate,  where  the  ma- 
jority declared  in  his  favour.  They  contented 
themselves  with  sending  ten  commissioners  in- 
to Africa ;  and  Jueurtha.,  by  bribing  Opimius, 
who  was  at  their  head,  not  only  was  declared 
innocent,  but,  in  the  division  of  the  kingdom, 
procured  whatever  could  be  obtained  from  the 
partiality  of  avaricious  judges,  whose  fitvour  he 
had  purchased. 

Being  resolved  to  usurp  the  remainder,  hCj^P^^JJl^ 
very  soon  took  up  arms  agam,  and  pursuing  Ad- 
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herbal,  who  fled  for  refuge  to  Cirtha,  he  invest- 
ed that  place.     Rome  seemed  to  be  provoked ; 
and  new  commissioners  were  sent.  Scaurus,  the 
chief  of  the  senate,  spoke  the  language  of  a  Ro- 
man ;  threatened  the  usurper,  and  ordered  him 
inunediately  to  raise  the  siege ;  but  still  deceit 
and  bribery  prevailed.  The  deputies  departed  ; 
and  Adherbal,  being  deserted,  was  obliged  to 
capitulate,  and  was  assassinated  by  Jug^irtha. 
That  monster,  stained  with  the  blood  of  ms  bro- 
thers,  arrogantly  enjoyed  their  spoils. 
648.         It  was  not  possible  longer  to  wink  at  such 
^'^rtir*  crying  enormities ;  and  the  Roman  people  in- 
Jvgwdiiiie  sisted  upon  taking  cognizance  of  them.    The 
senate,  seeing  the  necessity  of  giving  some  proof 
of  their  justice  and  vigour,  resolved  to  carry 
the  war  mto  Numidia.     Calpumius  Piso,  the 
consul,  set  out  with  Scaurus   his  heutenant. 
They  were  both  avaricious,  and  consequently 
inclined  to  betray  their  trust.    Jugurtha  made 
proposals  to  them;  and,  having  obtained  an 
interview,    procured  an  advantageous  peace, 
which,  undoubtedly,  cost  him  a  considerable 
sum. 
jmrdtt      Whilst  the  senate  remained  in  silence,  Mem- 
j„~jj^,^mius,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  loudly  exclaimed 
hriiMT.  against  the  mercenary  prevaricators,  and  deter- 
mined that  Jugurtha  should  be  summoned  to 
appear,  that  they  might  judge  whether  his  sub- 
mission was  sincere  or  pretended.    The  Numi- 
dian,  depending  upon  his  treasures,  and  the 
contemptible  meanness  of  his  numerous  parti- 
sans, arrived  at  Rome,  and  gained  over  one  of 
the  tribunes.     He  even  caused  one  of  his  rela- 
tions, who  laid  claim  to  his  crown,  to  be  assas- 
sinated, and  yet  came  oft'  unpunished.    At  leav- 
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ing  !Roin^,  he  exclaimed,  O  venal  city^  thou 
vxmldsi  soon  be  destroyed^  ff  thou  couldstjind  ainy 
one  to  purchase  thee  I 

To  complete  the  infamy,  Scaurus^  at  the 
head  oi  a  commiasion  appointed  to  prosecute 
the  traitors  who  had  heen  corrupted  by  Ju^r^^ 
tha,  banished  his  own  accomplice,  Calpumius, 
and  some  other  senators,  and  even  a  pontiff, 
though,  till  this  instance,  no  pontiff  had  ever 
been  exiled.  The  most  criminal  sometimes  af<- 
feet  the  greatest  severity,  as  if  they  could  hope 
to  escape  the  public  censure  by  punishing  o» 
thers. 

The  war  having  been  renewed  under  the  JjgJJ" 
command  of  Aulus  Posthumius,  a  cowardly  in* 
^screet  general,  he  was  obliged  by  Jugurtha  to 
pass  under  the  yoke.  But  Metellus,  the  consul, 
wiped  out  this  stain  which  was  thrown  upon 
his  country.  After  having  fruitlessly  attempted, 
by  seduction,  to  get  Jugurtha  into  his  posses- 
sion, either  dead  or  alive,  (for  the  principles  of 
honour,  which  should  regulate  all  proceedings, 
even  v/ith  respect  to  a  perfidious  enemy,  were 
totally  relaxed,)  he  was  so  successful  in  carry- 
ing on.  the  war,  that  the  king  was  at  last  obli- 
ged to  submit.  Besides  two  hundred  thousand 
Sounds  weight  of  silver,  he  was  compelled  to 
eliver  up  all  his  elephants,  and  a  part  of  his 
horses  and  arms.  After  this,  beine  ordered  to 
make  his  appearance  before  Metdlus,  distrust 
revived  his  drooping  courage.  Though  he  had 
been  already  stnpt  of  his  resources,  he  resolv- 
ed to  continue  the  war,  choosing  rather,  as  he 
said,  to  die  in  the  field,  than  to  present  to  the 
'  yoke  a  head  ornamented  with  a  diadem. 
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Mu4ua       Metellus  had  chosen  for  his  lieutenant  the 
A  dangeroiu  fj^xnous  Marius,  a  plebeian  of  obscure  birth, 
'°*°*    without  learning  or  education,  but  devoured  by 
ambition,  who  had  been  hardened  to  toil  from 
his  infancy,  sober,  bold,  and  indefatigable.     At 
the  siege  of  Numantia,  this  warrior  had  attract^ 
ed  the  attention  of  Scipio  Africanus.  From  be- 
ing a  private  soldier,  he  had  been  promoted  to 
the  command  of  a  cohort,  elected  tribune  of  the 
people,  and  at  last  praetor,  after  having  twice 
canvassed  for  the  edileship  without  success.  He 
was  one  of  those  impetuous  characters  which 
nothing  can  divert  from  their  purpose,  equally 
capable  of  doing  the  greatest  good  or  the  g^at- 
est  mischief,  according  as  conjunctures  are  £eu 
vourable,  or  interest  guides. 
He  it        Marius,  aiming  at  the  consulship,  and  to  make 
"^^^^  himself  appear  to  advantage,  was  not  ashamed 
ccmmnd.  to  censure  Metellus,  his  general  and  benefac- 
tor.    He  accused  him  of  a  timid  tardiness,  and 
boasted  that  he  could  finish  the  war  with  half 
the  troops  in  a  single  campaign.    He  procured 
leave  to  go  to  Rome  to  canvass  for  the  highest 
office  of  the  republic ;   and,  when  there,  re- 
doubled his  invectives,  both  a^nst  the  illus- 
trious  Metellus,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  no* 
bility.  In  a  word,  he  so  gained  the  people,  that 
he  was  chosen  consul,  and  appointed  to  prose^ 
cute  the  Jugurthine  war,  though  the  senate  had 
assigned  that  province  to  Metellus,  for  the  third 
time,  in  quality  of  proconsul.    Thus  did  ambi- 
tion triumph. 
He  inreigiis,    MaHus  bciug  bccomc  more  bold  than  ever 
^^«|^*^  in  his  speeches  to  the  people,  before  his  depar- 
ture gave  free  vent  to  his  gall  against  the  nobi- 
bility,  treating  them  with  the  utmost  contempt, 


tod.  eitoil&Etg  hu»aelf  with  inaolenf  bau^tt- 
nesa.  The  speech  put  into  his  moulh  hj  SfiL 
Uiak«  b  a  picturo  ot  his  character  and  senti-^ 
QKnta,  There  umy  be  easily  traced,  the  fism 
wcvjtivated  sentiments  of  a  soldier,  who  places 
aU  merit  in  military  aecompUshments.  How. 
ever,  his  extravagant  declamations  contain  very 
naefttl  maxims,  weU  calculated  to  make  every 
own^  who  «s  proud  of  hb  birth,  blush  at  having 
disgraced  it  by  unworthy  actions. 

Such  censure  could  never  be  applied  to  Me-  UetSm 
Irilw.  He  was  prudent^  and  he  was  a  con^'^^^;^* 
qmsror.  He  hoped  to  bring  the  war  to  a  speedy 
conclusion,  when  he  had  the  mortification  to 
9ee  the  eooamaad  snatched  out  of  his  hands  by 
an  iHfcgvateful  wretch  whom  he  himself  had 
raisad.  At  hk  return  to  Bx>me  he  found  na 
difficidtj  in  dispeUing  any  unjust  suspicions 
that  miirht  have  been  conceived  a^inst  him  j 
ami  ^  trnwnph  was  decreed  to  him  by  the  peo- 
pie,  witii  the  surname  of  Numidicus^  Having 
wew  a^Qua^  by  one  of  th^  tribunes  of  pillag-^ 
leg  the  province,,  the  Reman  knighta  refused 
%o  exifkmine  the  accounts,  which  he  produced 
Urn  hU  viEidication.  Hie  strengest  fro^  qf  km 
imK^vice^  9aid  tl^y,  is  &e  testimofiff  ^  hi*  wkoh 
1^.   Affi  9X)cu$ation  so  concluded  was  equal  to  %, 

trium^. 
Notw'vthfitandins  the  military  skill  and  c<mr-^i^p^ 

age  of  Marius,  the  Jugurthine  war  was  not.  ^rj^ 
finished  but  by  treacherjr.  Sylla,  his  quaestor,  *'~^' 
who  very  soon  became  his  rival,  seduced  Boc- 
chus,  kin^  of  Mauritania,  and  father-in-law 
of  Jugurtna,  from  his  alliance  with  the  king, 
and  then  pei-suaded  him  to  deliver  up  that 
prince  in  the  most  infamous  manner  to  the  Ro- 

vol*.  II.  D 
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mans.  After  having  wavered  for  some  time 
between  the  calls  of  nature  and  the  tempta- 
tions of  interest,  Bocchus  arrested  his  father- 
in-law,  who,  on  the  security  of  the  word  of 
honour  of  his  son,  came  to  hold  a  conference, 
at  which  he  was  made  to  expect  that  Sylla 
should  be  put  in  his  power.  Tne  king"  of  Nu- 
midia  was  led  to  Rome,  loaded  with  chains,  to 
grace  the  triumph  of  Marius,  where  he  endur- 
ed the  humiliating  insults  of  the  soldiery,  and 
perished  in  a  dungeon,  the  victim  of  his  own 
wickedness,  and  of  the  revenge  of  a  corrupted 
republic,  become  contemptible  even  in  the  bo- 
som of  victory. 
Borne  The  plunder  of  his  kingdom  amounted  to 
•■™***  ^  three  thousand  seven  hundred  pounds  weight 
of  ^Id,  and  near  six  thousand  pounds  of  silver, 
besides  coined  money.  War,  which  has  been 
so  ruinous  to  modem  nations,  always  enriched 
the  Romans.  Should  we  then  be  surprised, 
when  we  see  that  their  ambition  commonly  con- 
cluded one  war  only  to  begin  another  ?  But 
we  are  now  approaching  to  the  period,  in  which 
the  spoils  of  the  world,  were  only  to  serve  as 
food  for  civil  war ;  when  the  desire  of  tearing 
it  from  one  another,  made  the  people  become 
the  greatest  enemies  of  the  republic ;  and  when 
Rome  at  last,  was  to  be  punished  by  the  wicked- 
ness of  her  own  children,  for  the  many  acts  of 
injustice  she  did  to  mankind. 


war. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

INVASION  OF  THE  CIIVIBRI  AND  TEUTONES.  DREAD^ 
FUL  CORRUPTION  OF  THE  REPUBLIC.  THE  SOCIAL 
WAR. 

These  insatiable  conquerors  were  very  soon    in^^on 
in  danger  of  losin?  the  fruit  of  all  their  vie-     "1^6, 
tories,  by.  a  dreadfufdeluge  of  barbarians.  The   t^uxhib. 
Cimbri  and  Teutones,  issuing  from  the  north 
of  Europe,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Bal- 
tic, entered  the  country  of  the  Norici,  at  pre- 
sent Bavaria  and  Tirol,  and  afterwards  into 
Gaul,  where  they  were  joined  by  some  of  the 

geople  of  the  Gaulish  districts.  They  defeated 
ve  consuls,  with  a  dreadful  slaughter.  In  the 
year  648,  Rome  lost  fourscore  ttiousand  men 
m  a  single  engagement. 

Marius  alone  seemed  to  be  capable  of  re-  |^|^ 
covering  these  losses.  The  laws  did  not  allow  chwcn 
an  absent  person  to  be  chosen  consul,  and  ""y^ 
made  it  necessary  that  ten  years  should  elapse  "*«*«^*^y- 
before  any  one  could  be  reelected.  However, 
they  waved  the  common  form.  Marius  was  ap- 
pointed consul  for  the  second  time,  before  he 
returned  from  Africa,  and  chosen  for  four  years 
successively,  till  the  barbarians  were  totally  de- 
feated. A  very  dangerous  precedent  in  a  re- 
publican government. 

His  capacity  and  courage  were  equally  dis-  jjj,  ^.^ty 
played  in  Gaul,  where  the  war  first  began.   His      «^ 
army  was  subjected  to  the  most  rigid  disci-  mSis'w. 
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pllne.  His  nephew,  a  legionary  tribune,  of  K 
very  debauched  character,  having  been  killed 
b^  a  soldier,  whom  he  had  insulted,  the  homi- 
cide, so  far  from  bein^  ]^unished,  was  rewarded. 
Marius,  who  was  politician  enough  to  profit  by 
the  superstition  of  his  country,  with  great  pa- 
rade led  about  a  pretended  prc^hetess,  to  whom 
he  dictated  orajcles,  and  who  seemed  to  impress 
the  stamp  of  divinity  upon  all  his  projects. 
Having  been  challenged  to  single  combat  by 
one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  enemy ;  If  he  is  desir- 
Gus  to  die,  said  the  consul  colaly,  let  him  hang 
himself. 

B»^tod      The  Teutones,  though  separated  from  the 
Te^MB  ^™bri,  were  formidable  by  their  number  and 

and  cimbri.  bravery.  Despising  their  insults,  and  accus- 
toming his  troops  not  to  be  dismayed  at  their 
appearance  or  their  cries,  Marius  did  not  choose 
to  hazard  an  engagement,  till  he  thought  he 
was  secure  of  a  victory  ;  but  he  at  last  cut 
them  entirely  to  pieces  at  Aix  in  Provence,, 
where,  it  is  said,  they  lost  above  an  hundred 
thousand  men.  The  following  year,  beinff  the 
fifth  of  his  consulship,  he  likewise  defeated  the 
Cimbri  at  Vercellae,  while  they  were  laying 
waste  the  country  of  Italy.  Plutarch  tells  us,, 
that  the  greatest  part  of  the  barbarians,  both 
men  and  women,  hanged  themselves  in  despair,, 
rather  than  survive  their  defeat;  and,  wheR 
they  could  find  no  more  trees,  they  tied  them^ 
selves  by  the  neck  to  the  tails  of  their  horses,, 
or  the  horns  of  their  bullocks.  Perhaps,  they 
would  have  subdued  the  Romans,  if  they  had 
been  as  well  disciplined ;  but  they  knew  only 
how  to  fight  like  madmen,  and  die  with  cour- 
age.    Catulus,  the  proconsul,  who,  with  Sylla^ 
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oommanded  &  part  of  tke  army^  had  a  gieater 
share  ia  gaiinii^  the  ^tinry  thajft  Marius,  and 
partoc^  with  him  in  the  honour  of  the  triumph. 
Neverdieless,  Catuhis  is  almost  entirdiy  foigot- . 
ten,  so  much  does  reputaticm  sometimes  depend 
spon  the  'OSfince  of  fortune. 

Marius,  in  saving  the  xepublic,  soiight  only 
to  gratify  his  ambition.  Having'  aa  insatiabJe  ™tiL' 
desire  for  hooours,  and  sacri&iiK^  ev«ry  thing  ^~"~ 
to  his  love  of  power,  by  bribery  and  crinkling, 
he  procured  the  oonsulship  for  the  sixth  tmie ; 
ana  though  the  great  MeteUus  ivas  upon  the 
list,  he  found  means  to  cause  a  man  af  no  merit 
to  -be  appoifited  his  ooUea^e.  He  formed  tlie 
strictest  union  with  Satumimis,  a  tribune  of  the 
people,  and  Oaucia,  uSatd  pcsetor,  two  men  who 
were  equally  en^oiies  to  virtue  and  the  public 
weaL 

Sal:uniinus  proposed  an  .Agrarian  law  with  the  Law  of  dut 
following  clause :  *  That  the  senate  should  ob-  a^^  die 
1^  themselves  by  oath,  to  confirm  whatever 
was  enacted  by  the  people,  with  this  penalty^ 
that  every  senator  who  jefused  to  take  it,  should 
be  degraded,  and  pay  a  fine  of  twenty  talents.  ^ 
The  crafty  consul,  who  at  first  affected  opposi-- 
tion,  aft^wards  ^declared  in  favour  of  it,  with 
An  equivocal  restrietion,  which  drew  the  sena- 
tors mto  the  snare.  Metellus,  whom  he  want- 
ed to  destroy,  persis^ng  singly  to  refijse  it,  was 
i>aiii«hed.  EiAer  things  rauU  change^  said  he, 
cm  leavii^  Some,  and  tke  people^  seeing  their  er* 
ratf  mS recall mei  er  Aey  mil  not  change,  and 
4ken  I  must  oangmttdate  mysdf  on  being  absent 
Jhfnn  m^  ^cauntr^  Tbef  did  change,  and  evea 
from  the  violence  of  Satuminus,  who  pushed 
matters  to  such  extremitjf^^  that  he  was  forsakea 
by  Marius. 
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e&s.  That  tribune  bein^  anxious  to  have  Glaucia 
^^^^  chosen  consul,  caused  his  competitor  Memmius 
^^  to  be  publicly  assassinated;  upon  which  the 
senate,  as  was  the  custom  in  cases  of  great 
danger,  ordered  the  consuls  to  provide  for  the 
safety  of  the  republic.  They  armed  against 
the  rioters,  and  pursued  Satuminus  into  the 
Capitol,  where  he  and  Glaucia  were  both  mas- 
sacred, notwithstanding  the  desire  which  Ma- 
rius  had  to  save  them.  Marius  very  soon  had 
the  mortification  to  see  Metellus  recalled,  who, 
in  the  bosom  of  virtue  and  philosophy,  con- 
soled himself  for  the  oppressions  he  had.  suflfer- 
ed ;  and  whose  banishment,  according  to  a 
Roman  historian,  ^  did  him  more  honour  than 
all  his  dirties,  and  all  his  triumphs.  Before 
his  arriv^,  Marius,  upon  some  vain  pretence, 
went  into  Asia,  that  he  mi^ht  not  witness  the 

flory  of  a  rival  who  had  been  oppressed  by 
is  ambition. 
univenai       The  rcpubUc,  having  attained  the  highest 
'^'SfSr^  point  of  greatness,  tottered  on  the  brink  of  the 
"«~*^  precipice.     That  generous  patriotism,  which 
made  individuals  sacrifice  their  own  interest  to 
the  good  of  the  state,  was  almost  totally  for- 
gotten.    The  citizens  of  the  greatest  merit  be- 
came the  victims  of  the  worthless.    Rutilius 
being  basely  accused,  because  of  his  having  re- 
proved the  public  receivers  for  being  guilty  of 
extortion,  went  into  a  voluntary  exile,  rather 
than  stoop  to  oiFer  a  defence.    Upon  one  of 
his  acquaintance  saying  to  him,  that  a  civil 
war  would  very  soon  make  it  an  easy  matter 
to  have  him  recalled,  he  replied,  Wnat  harm 


•  Velleius  Patercitlus. 
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have  I  done  to  yau^  that  you  should  wish  me  such 
an  unhappy  restoration?  May  my  country  ra- 
ther  blush  at  my  being  in  banishment^  than  affict- 
ed  at  my  return  ! 

To  enrich  themselves,  the  tax-^therers  may  oppn»io« 
be  said  to  have  wasted  the  provinces.     Being    ^  ^^ 


reeeirei 


knights,  and  the  courts  of  justice  in  tlie  pos- 
session of  their  order,  they  were  not  apprehen- 
sive of  inquiries  being  made  into  their  con- 
duct, or  the  severity  of  justice.  Besides,  did 
not  the  produce  of  their  rapacious  plunderings 
procure  them  importance  with  their  riches, 
and,  in  some  degree,  a  title  to  impunity  ? 

The  greatest  of&cers  in  the  state  gave  into  a'  Luxurjr 
parade  of  opulence  and  the  caprices  of  luxury,  ti^  ^^ 
which  give  room  to  suppose,  or  always  bring 
after  them,  a  depravation  of  manners. 

Crassus  the  orator,  though  he  was  censor,  Whimoi 
distinguished  himself  by  a  magnificence  which     ST"" 
would  have  been  punished  in  former  times  as    "***• 
a  shameful  irregularity.     According  to  Macro- 
bius,  he  was  so  fond  of  a  tame  lamprey,  that 
after  the  death  of  the  fish  he  wore  mourning, 
and  had  a  monument  erected  to  its  memory. 
A  senator,  who  was  tribime  of  the  people,  for 
the  patricians  came  to  be  desirous  of  that  of- 
fice, caused  the  law  to  be  annulled  which  li- 
mited the  expenses  of  the  table,  representing 
it  as  the  rust  of  harsh  vncioiUzed  ant$qmly.     In 
a  word,  the  passions  were  daily  inflamed  by- 
new  vices,  and  one  spark  was  sufficient  to  kin- 
dle a  civil  war,  to  which  that  of  tlie  allies 
served  as  a  prelude,  esg. 

The  Italian  states,  allies  of  Rome,  had  for  a    ^ 
long  time  hoped  to  be  admitted  to  the  privjr    ^'P*^ 
leges  of  Roman  citizens.    Caius  Gracchus,  to  *^Sw«r. 
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gbnengthen  his  party,  had  eiulefl;voiiifed  to  fjirob. 
cure  this  important  advantage  to  the  Latins, 
and  lost  his  hfe  in  the  attempt.  Dmsus,  the 
tribune,  a  man  of  eminent  abilities,  and  dis* 
tinguisfaed  by  his  birth,  formed  a  chimerical 
scheme  to  gratify  the  aUies,  and  aU  the  differ* 
ent  orders  of  the  state.  Seeking  to  redress 
great  evils,  he  occasioned  still  greater,  which 
IS  a  common  consequence  when  vice  prevails. 
He  proposed  Agrarian  laws,  the  settling  of 
new  colonies,  and  the  distribution  of  com  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor :  he  likewise  proposed 
that  the  administration  of  justice  should  be 
shared  between  the  senators  and  the  knights, 
^  the  knights  had  publicly  abused  that  power; 
and  that  any  ma^strate  who  should  prevari- 
cate in  the  execution  of  that  office,  should  be 
lirought  to  a  trial.  It  was  said,  thou^  upon 
what  authority  is  not  known,  that  he  mtended 
to  indemnify  the  knights,  by  causing  three 
hundred  of  them  to  be  admitted  into  the  se, 
pate.  As  the  allies  had  very  considerable  in^ 
lluence  by  means  of  their  friends  and  relations, 
Drusus  won  them  oyer  to  his  interest,  by  pro- 
misin?  them  the  privileges  of  citizens.  So 
well  md  he  know  hqw  to  manage  the  tempers 
of  the  people,  that,  notwithstanmng  the  warm^- 
est  opposition,  his  laws  were  passed! 
Drwm  Beside  the  inconvenience  arising  from  the 
'"™^*"'*  nun^ber  of  citizens  b^ing  multiplied  without 
end,  there  was  one  great  obstacle  to  the  pre« 
tensions  of  the  allies,  The  Romans  could  not 
consent  to  make  these  people  their  equals, 
whom  they  had  always  looked  upon  as  their 
subjects  ;  and,  in  this  respect,  Drusus  felt  the 
weakness  of  his  influence,    T^e  allies,  haying 
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lost  ail  hope  of  seeing  his  promise  made  good^ 

some  of  tnem  entered  into  a  resolution  to  as« 

sassinate  the  consuls*    The  tribune  being  in^. 

formed  of  the  conspiracy,  had  the  generosity 

to  acquaint  Philippus  the  consul,  who  was  his 

fi^reatest  en^ny.    As  a  reward  of  his  service, 

he  was  himself  assassinated  very  soon  after* 

An  anecdote  has  been  related  of  him,  which 

will  serve  to  give  us  an  idea  of  his  virtue. 

•f       The  architect    offering   to  construct  a  new 

r       house  which  he  was  building,  in  such  a  man- 

j       ner  as  to  prevent  his  being*  overlooked ;  Ra* 

B       Iher  employ  your  art,  sud  ne,  ihat  my  acthm 

may  be  ejspased  to  ffie  view  cf  the  whole  tvorbL 

How  do  such  worthy  citizens  make  vice  hang 

down  her  head,  even  during  a  period  of  urn- 

versal  corruption ! 

The  death  of  Drusus  served  as  a  signal  for  B«vok 
the  war  of  the  allies,  who  had  concerted  to  re-  the  ansn. 
volt.  They  took  up  arms,  and  were  the  more  gJJ^. 
formidable  as  they  were  accustomed  to  the  mi* 
litaiy  knowledge  and  discipline  of  the  Romans; 
and  without  them  Rome  had  never  conquered. 
The  Samnites  and  Marsi  were  at  their  head. 
They  formed  a  plan  of  a  new  republic  upon 
the  model  of  that  whose  yoke  they  wantea  to 
shake  off,  and  appointed  consuls,  pnetors,  and 
other  mi^istrates.for  themselves.  They  fought 
against  the  best  Roman  generals,  Marius,  SyU 
la,  and  Pompey ;  and,  after  the  first  campai^, 
sent  to  Rome  to  demand  justice,  and  to  clami 
a  share  of  those  advantages  which  they  had 
contributed  to  procure.  The  senate  replied 
with  their  usual  steadiness,  that  their  demands 
might  be  attended  to,  if  they  laid  down  their 
^rms  and  acknowledged  their  fiiult;   but  if 
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they  did  not  comply,  let  them  take  care  how 
they  sent  any  more  ambassadors.     From  that 
time  they  fought  with  still  greater  inveteracy, 
and  with  various  success,  till  Roman  policy 
found  it  necessary  to  employ  artifice  as  well  as 
resolution.      After  having  enrolled  her  freed- 
men,  contrary  to  custom,  Rome  artfully  grant- 
ed the  privileges  of  the  city  to  those  of  the 
allies  who  haa  continued  in  their  duty,  and 
also  to  such  of  the  rest  as  made  proper  sub- 
mission ;  so  that  the  Social  war  relaxed  all  at 
once.      Each    people    withdrawing  from  the 
league,  in  order  to  obtain  the  object  of  their 
pretensions  by  a  separate  treaty,  tne  Samnites 
and  the  Lucanians  alone  obstinately  persisted 
in  the  war. 
664.         The  senate  very  soon  discovered  a  means  of 
ew'Sbes  rendering  that  which  had  been  obtained  with  so 
formed    much  difficulty,  of  very  little  use  to  the  allies, 
the  daiei.  lustcad  of  distributing  them  among  the  thirty - 
five  tribes,  where,   from  their  number,   they 
would  have  had  a  majority  of  votes,  they  com- 
posed eight  new  tribes,  who,  as  they  were  to 
give  their  voices  last,  could  have  no  sort  of  in- 
fluence.    However,  they  consented  to  this,  ei- 
ther from  their  not  seeing  what  would  be  the 
consequence  of  such  an  arrangement,  or  that 
they  were  sufficiently  gratified  by  being  admit- 
ted as  citizens. 
The         After  the  death  of  Drusus,  all  his  laws  were 
depm«d   annulled ;  but  Plautius  the  tribune  succeeded 
the  adlinb.  ^'^^f  ^^  Stripping  thc  knights  of  their  jurisdic- 
tr^    tion.     He  caused  a  law  to  be  passed  to  make 
ju»tioe.    each  tribe  name  fifteen  of  their  number  to  try 
civil  causes;  but  the  audaciousness  of  the  wick- 
ed could  no  longer  be  restrained.    Asellio,  the 


new 
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praetor,  v^ho  protected  the  poor  against  the 
usury  and  insults  of  their  creditors,  was  assas- 
sinated at  the  very  time  he  was  offering  up  a 
sacrifice,  without  the  senate  heing  ahle  to  ois- 
cover  the  authors  of  such  an  atrocious  and 
glaring  crime. 

The  practice  of  sacrificing  human  victims  Humui 
had  taken  place  on  particular  occasions,  but  fMSSL 
they  had  been  lately  rorbidden.     It  was  an  ho- 
mage paid  to  humanity  :  but  we  shall  soon  see 
both  citizens  and  the  republic  sacrificed  to  gra- 
tify frantic  passions. 
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NINTH  EPOCH. 
THE  CIVIL  WARS.     RUIN  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

FROM  THE  YEAR   OF    ROdME  SIX    HUNDRED  AND    SIXTY 
FIVE  TO  iSEVEN  HUNDRED  AND  TWENTY  FOUR. 


CHAPTER  I. 

MARIUS  AND  SYIXA  BEGIN  THE  CIVIL  WAR. 

Hie  Social  The  SocieI  WOT  bcijig  cndcd,  it  was  but  mak^ 
to^^l^fl  ^^S  ^^^  ^*^P  fi^rther  to  involve  the  republic  in 


all  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war.  It  was  no  longer 
new  to  see  the  blood  flowing,  which  nature  and 
the  laws  should  have  rendered  precious,  and 
the  violence  of  the  different  factions  had  made 
acts  of  oppression  perfectly  familiar.  When  an 
ambitious  man  is  desirous  of  carrying  his  point 
by  force  of  arms,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  find 
ministers  for  his  outrageous  purposes,  of  which 
Marius  and  Sylla  set  a  dreadful  example.  Wq 
have  already  made  the  reader  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  Marius ;  but  the  pther  deserves 
to  be  better  known, 
8yiiAriw>to  He  was  of  the  illustrious  family  of  the  Cor- 
pffi^^fthe  ^^^^»  *^^  descended  from  Cornelius  Rufinus, 
9u«e.  who  had  been  expelled  the  senate  by  the  cen- 
sQFs  in  the  year  of  Rome  477,  becfmse  he  had 
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silveT  pikite  in  his  powesskn  to  the  amount  ol* 
more  tnaa  a  hundred  and  five  ounces,  and  from 
that  time  not  one  of  that  branch  of  the  family 
had  attained  the  XBnk  of  consul.  SyUa  heing 
possessed  of  the  happiest  genius,  improved  bj 
teaming  autd  politeness,  excited  by  ambition 
and  a  love  of  giorj^  \vith  courage,  activity^  and 
excessive  pliancy  of  disposition,  was  perfectly 

5ualified  for  raising  the  honour  of  his  family, 
though  fond  of  pleasures,  he  knew  how  to  sa- 
crifioe  thfsm  to  his  fortune  and  reputation ;  and, 
though  bom  to  very  little,  he  amassed  great 
riches,  which,  undoubtedly,  made  him  deserve 
the  censure  once  thrown  out  against  him.  How 
is  itpossibk  that  you  can  be  an  honest  tnan^  who 
are  at  present  so  rtcA,  though  nour  father  d&d  not 
leave  you  amf  Hang  I  After  the  Jugurthine  war, 
lie  obtained  the  office  of  praetor  by  means  of 
his  money  and  intrigues.  Perhaps  he  owed  a 
considerable  part  of  his  popularity  to  his  enter* 
tainins:  the  peorde  with  a  combat  of  a  hundred 
Uona  IgainTnieB,  a  most  dieadAil  spectacle ! 
but  perfeedy  agreeable  to  the  taste  of  the  Ro- 
mans ;  and  this,  together  with  his  distinguished 
actions  during  the  Social  war,  wherein  he  out- 
shone Marius,  greatly  increased  th^  attach- 
ment to  his  person.  He  was  chosen  consul,  and 
was  sent  to  carry  on  the  war  aeainst  Mithri- 
dates,  king  of  Pontus,  whom  I  shall  soon  have 
occasion  to  menticm. 

Marius  could  never  forgive  Sylla  for  having  ^^^ 
ascribed  the  success  of  the  expedition  against  vrMtsfiutf 
Numidia  to  himself;  and,  thoi^  old,  unwieldy,  JS^t^id 
and  infirm,  wished  to  have  uie  command  la^^^l^^ 
this  new  war.  To  carry  it  from  his  rival,  he  »«ww"i«*«- 
joined  with  Sulpicius,  tribune  of  the  people,  an 
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an  insolent  unruly  man,  always  escorted  by  sa- 
tellites, whom  he  impudently  called  his  an&^se^ 
nate.  After  a  tumult,  in  which  the  lives  of 
both  consuls  were  in  danger,  a  law  was  passed 
by  the  tribune,  importing,  that  the  allies,  who 
were  newly  admitted  into  the  freedom  of  the 
cilT>  should  be  incorporated  with  the  ancient 
tribes,  instead  of  forming  eight  new  tribes,  as 
had  been  determined  by  the  late  conventions. 
By  this  means,  having  secured  a  majority  of 
votes,  he  proposed  to  appoint  Marius,  who  was 
then  out  of  office,  to  be  general  of  the  army 
against  Mithridates,  and  easily  carried  his  point, 
s^b         Sylla  was  at  his  camp  when  he  received  in- 

•■•JJ,^™  formation  of  this  affront,  and,  resolving  to  be 
in  haniL  revcugcd,  Icd  his  army,  upon  which  he  knew 
he  could  depend,  towards  Rome,  where  a  num- 
ber of  his  party  had  been  already  massacred. 
He  entered  sword  in  hand,  and  threatened  to 
set  fire  to  the  city,  if  he  met  with  the  least  op- 
position. Marius  and  Sulpicius  being  fled,  he 
restrained  the  soldiers,  and  prevented  them 
from  committing  any  outrage.  He  annulled  the 
^  laws  of  Sulpicius,  and  reestablished  the  autho- 
ritjr  of  the  senate,  by  restoring  the  ancient  rule, 
which  forbid  any  law  to  be  proposed  until  it 
had  their  sanction.  He  enacted,  that  the  peo- 
ple should  from  thenceforth  give  their  votes  by 
centuries,  and  not  by  tribes,  and  they,  being 
intimidated,  confirmed  all  these  changes.  The 
republic  was  in  such  a  wavering  state,  that 
whoever  was  strongest  dictated  whatever  laws 
he  pleased.  When  principles  are  annihilated, 
force  must  govern. 
^^^        The  consul,  to  gratify  his  revenge,  proposed 

piwcriptioiu  to  the  senate,  to  have  Marius  and  his  son,  Sul- 
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picius,  and  nine  of  their  adherents^  declared  ene^ 
inies  of  their  country.  This  was  opposed  with 
great  spirit  hy  Q.  Scaevola,  a  learned  and  truly 
worthy  citizen.  *  Neither  your  threatenin^s, 
nor  your  soldiers, '  said  he, '  shall  make  me  dis- 
grace mv  old  age,  hy  declaring  that  man  the 
enemy  of  Rome,  who  has  preserved  both  Rome 
and  Italy.  *  But  the  other  senators  were  more 
pliant,  and  passed  a  decree  of  proscription. 
The  head  of  Sulpicius  being  brought  to  Rome 
becanie  an  object  of  terror.  Marius  was  taken 
in  the  marshes  of  Mintumae,  where  he  had  con- 
cealed himself.  A  soldier,  who  was  to  have 
'  been  his  executioner,  awed  by  the  sight  of  that 
great  general,  durst  not  strike  the  blow  ;  and 
the  people  of  Mintumse  assisted  him  to  make 
his  escape  into  Africa.  The  governor  of  that 
province  having*  sent  him  orders  to  depart,  Ma- 
rius boldly  replied  to  the  officer  who  delivered 
the  message,  Go  and  tell  him,  that  thou  hast  seen 
Marius,  aJupHve,  amidst  the  ruins  of  Carthage. 
A  striking  picture  of  the  vicissitudes  of  for- 
tune !  He  then  retired  with  his  son  to  an  island, 
in  expectation  of  some  favourable  revolution. 

Every  thing  very  soon  changed  its  appear-       see. 
ance  in  Rome.  Cinna,  a  violent  partisan  of  Ma-  ckoeS'wn- 
rius,  was  chosen  consul ;  to  which  Sylla  agreed,       "^ 
after  having  made  him  swear  that  he  would  not 
oppose  his  interest.   He  even  afiecled  to  rejoice 
at  seeing  the  people  make  use  of  that  liberty  to 
which  he  pretended  he  had  restored  them ;  but 
this  moderation  was  not  sufficient  to  disarm  his 
opponents  of  the  hatred  they  had  conceived 
against  him.   The  new  consul,  though  his  rela- 
tion, caused  him  immediately  to  be  accused  by 
a  tribune,  and  by  this  means  obliged  him  to  set 
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cmt  for  the  army  that  was  engaged  ia  earryua^ 
€Mi  the  war  agaiiiftt  Mithridates*  For  all  prose-* 
cations  agaiiist  a  citizi^ii  immediately  eeaaed 
whea  be  was  emptoved  in  the  service  o£  the  rtn 
public ;  and,  upon  nis  departiire,  Cuma  acted 
without  any  reserve.  He  restored  the  law  made 
by  Sulpicius  regarding  the  partvileges  of  the  aU 
lies  ;  but,  being  opposed  by  his  colleague  Oc^ 
tavius,  they  came  to  olows,  and  the  forum  flow^ 
ed  with  blood*  The  enemy  of  Sylla  was  driven 
Out  of  Rome,  deprived  of  the  consulship,,  aad 
Merula,  priest  of  Jupiter,  chosen  his  successor. 

Mwioe  Md     Marius,  finding  this  a  favourable  opportuni- 

^^J^  ty,  returned  and  joined  Cinna,who  declared  him 
«|^  'proconsul^  when  both,  at  the  head  of  a  consi- 

«ii^^!!l^aerable  arrny^  laid  si^e  to  the  city.  Their  pre- 
sumption was  greatly  increased  by  the  senate 
submitting  to  send  them  deputies..  Cinna  refus^ 
ed  to  hearken  to  them  till  ne  was  acknowledge, 
ed  to  be  the  r^htful  oonsul,  and  pnunised,  ^^ 
on  his  being  recognised  after  the  voluntary  S^ 
mission  of  Meruht,  that  he  would  spare  the 
^ves  of  the  people ;  but,  nevertheless^  Mariua 
and  he,  with  the  other  leaders,  entered  into  a 
resolution  to  put  all  those  to  death  whom  they 
looked  upon  as  enemies,  and,  accordingly,  that 
dSveadful  massacre  was  perpetrated. 

Idea  of  the  I^et  US  figurc  to  oursclvcs  a  city  stormed  bj 
™^  savages ;  the  heads  of  the  most  illustrious  eiti- 
lUne*  sens  exposed  to  public  view  upon'  the  rostra ; 
the  possession  of  wealth  and  power  a  sufficient 
cause  for  being  proscribed ;  a  thirst  of  blgod 
increased  even  by  qamage ;  the  furious  Marir^ 
us,  who  had  affected  to  feel  the  depression  of  a 
nwn  under  misfortunes,  though  above  seven^ 
years  of  age,  surpassing  Cinoa  ia  acts  of  cmeC 
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ty,  and  we  shaU  have  formed  an  idea  of  the 
dreadful  spectacle  which  was  then  exhibited  in 
Rome. 

I  shall  mention  a  single  anecdote,  which  may  ow  iwrtte 
serve  to  mark  the  character  of  civil  wars.  Two  JS,. 
brothers  happened  to  encounter  in  an  engage- 
ment, wherein  the  one  killed  the  other  without 
knowing  him ;  and,  while  stripping  him  pf  his 
armour,  discovered  who  he  was,  when,  in  a 
transport  of  despair,  he  immediately  killed  him* 
self  upon  the  funeral  pile  of  his  brother,  that 
their  ashes  by  that  means  mieht  be  minglied. 

At  the  close  of  this  year  of  oarbarity,  Mariup  nmih 
and  Cinna  seized  upon  the  consulship,  without  •'**^'* 
condescending  to  wait  the  form  of  election. 
The  first  of  tnem  died  very  soon  after.  Being 
greatly  disturbed  by  the  apprehensions  which 
were  the  natural  consequence  of  his  jguilt,  he 
dreaded  the  return  of  the  victorious  Sylm,  whose 
yengeance,heconcluded,mu6t  be  terrible.  Hav- 
ing no  resources  from  the  exercise  of  reason,  he 
eimeavoured,  by  immoderate  drinking,  to  lull 
his  senses  asleep,  and  thus  met  the  death  he  de* 
served.  If  that  monster  of  cruelty  and  wicked- 
ness saved  Rome,  it  was  only  to  destroy  it  on  a 
future  occasion.  Learning,  which  he  so  much 
affected  io  despise,  would  at  least  have  informed 
him,  that  he  only  tormented  himself  in  a  vain 
pursuit  of  happiness ;  that  being  elected  seven 
times  to  the  consulship  was  an  ineffectual  reme- 
dy  for  the  distractions  of  a  mind  immersed  m 
guilt;  and  that  iniquitous  power  employed  in  ex- 
ercises of  cruelty,  must  prove  an  equal  scourge 
to  the  oppressor  and  the  oppressed.  His  ex- 
ample wm  never  be  quoted  by  the  enemies  of 
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leamihg.  No  better  evidence  need  be  addnced 

to  refute  their  invectives- 

B"Jj"*y      Valerius  Maximus  tells  us,  that  the  day  on 

Fimbria   which  MaHus  was  buried.  Fimbria,  one  of  his 

smJSL  ibe  most  violent  partisans,  caused  the  celebrated 

p^^    pontiff  Scsevola  to  be  assassinated }  and,  as  the 

wound  did  not  prove  mortal,  summoned  him  to 

be  tried.     Some  person  asking  Fimbria,  Of  what 

he  proposed  to  acctise  this  valuable  man  ?   Of  not 

haxdng  received  the  wound  (f  the  dagger  deep 

enough  in  his  body^  said  he,  by  which  he  ought  to 

have  been  kiUed.   This  story  seems  absurd ;  but 

such  men  were  much  worse  than  wild  beasts. 


CHAPTER  n. 

THE  EXPEDITIONS  OF  STIXA  INTO  GBEECE  AND 
ASIA.  MITHRIDATES  A  FORMmABU:  ENEMY  TO 
ROME. 

^^^It  is  now  time  to  follow  Sylla  in  his  expedl* 
^y    tions,  and  to  be  made  ^acquainted  with  the  f^ 


*^  mous  enemy  against  whom  he  was  employed. 
We  have  already  seen  the  Roman  repubhc  esta- 
blish  her  despotic  sway  in  Asia,  commanding 
kin^,  protecting  some  to  subdue  others.,  and 
setting  nerself  up  as  an  universal  umpire,  that 
she  might  decide  in  such  manner  as  was  best 
calculated  to  serve  her  own  purposes.  When 
Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus,  came  to  be  of  agne 
sufficient  to  engage  in  military  enterprises,  ne 
was  resolved  to  oppose  this  ambitious  power. 
His  illustrious  birth,  the  elevation  of  his  senti- 
ments, the  great  powers  of  his  genius,  his  cou^ 
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rage  confirmed  by  being  inured  to  fatigue,  his 
advantageous  situation,  his  harbours  upon  the 
£uxine  sea,  altogether  contributed  to  make  him 
capable  of  succeeding  in  the  most  difl&^ult  un- 
dertakings ;  and  his  ambition  was  boundless. 

This  prince  had  wrested  Cappadocia  from  ma 
Ariobarzanes,  and  Bithynia  irom  Nicomedes, 
both  of  them  kin^  in  alliance  with  Rome,  and 
conquered  all  Asia  Minor.  Bx)me  having  de- 
clared war  against  him,  he  caused  fourscore 
thousand  Romans  or  Italians  to  be  massacred 
in  one  day,  as  if  he  had  been  resolved  to  kindle 
an  irreconcilable  hatred  between  the  two  na- 
tions. Such  a  dreadful  carnage,  which  was  ex- 
tended with  the  same  rage  through  all  the  pro- 
vinces, proves  how  much  the  Roman  yoke  was 
detested  in  Asia. 

The  generals  of  Mithridates  at  last  took  pos- 
session of  Greece ;  and  the  Athenians  were  fool- 
ishly elated  at  this  change  of  masters.  Aristion, 
an  ambitious  sophist,  who  inspired  them  with 
this  enthusiasm  in  £sivour  of  Mithridates,  go- 
verned Athens  like  a  tyrant ;  the  worthy  lead- 
er of  a  slavish  people,  whose  ancient  glory  was 
reduced  to  disputes  about  words. 

Mithridates  iiavin^  taken  advantage  of  the  ^ 
troubles  which  prevailed  in  Rome,  Sylla,  as  wC] 
formerly  observed,  at  last  set  out  to  stop  his  ca- 
reer ;  and,  passii^  into  Greece,  resolved  to  seize 
Athens  and  the  Pineus  at  the  same  time.  The 
money  with  which  he  had  been  supplied  being 
insufficient,  for  he  lavished  it  upon  nis  soldiers 
to  attach  them  to  his  interest,  ne  seized  upon 
the  treasures  of  the  temples,  not  even  sparing 
that  of  Delphos.  On  receiving  them,  he  said, 
smiling,  that  his  vkiory  certainly  could  not  be 
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doubted  f  since  his  troops  were  paid  hy  the  gods. 
Though  surrounded  with  dangers,  the  Atheni- 
ans could  not  help  retorting  the  raillery.  A 
dreadful  famine  compelled  them  to  sue  for 
pardon ;  and  their  deputies,  or  rather  the  depu- 
ties of  Aristion,  were  sent  to  harangue  Sylla. 
They  spoke  loudly  of  Theseus  and  of  Codrus ; 
of  the  battles  of  Marathon  and  Salamis.  Go 
and  repeat  these ^ne  discourses  in  your  schools,  ye 
vain  conceited  mortals,  said  he,  /  did  not  come 
here  to  learn  your  history,  but  to  pmdsh  rebels. 
The  city  was  taken  by  storm,  and  given  up  to 
be  plundered.  But  the  conqueror,  when  he  was 
about  to  give  orders  to  raze  it  to  the  ground, 
relented,  md  pardoned  the  Hoing  for  ihe  sake  of 
the  dead.  Such  respect  did  the  glory  of  the  an- 
cient heroes  of  Athens,  and  the  great  geniuses 
which  she  had  formerly*  produced,  still  com- 
mand, notwithstanding'  the  abject  state  to  which 
that  famous  repubUc  !nad  fallen.  The  Piraeus 
was  burnt  to  tne  groimd,  after  Archelaus,  one 
of  the  best  generals  of  Mithridates,  had  been 
obliged  to  abandon  it. 
He  All  the  hopes  of  the  enemy  were  blasted  by 
^!?vieto.  two  complete  victories  gained  by  Sylla;  the  one 
"*^  at  Cheronea  and  the  other  at  Orchomenos.  He 
acquired  the  more  honour  by  the  second  battle, 
as  It  was  on  the  point  of  being  lost.  Seeing  his 
troops  flying,  he  hastened  to  that  quarter,  dis- 
mounted from  his  horse,  and,  seizmg  a  stand- 
ard, exposed  himself  to  the  enemy,  at  the  same 
time  crying  out  to  his  flying  army.  It  shall  be 
my  glory  £at  I  perished  here  ;  but  for  you,  if  you 
are  asked  where  you  abandoned  your  general,  you 
nujiy  answer  at  Orchomenos.  This  was  suflicient 
to  make  the  Romans  invincible. 
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At  this  time  when  Sylla  was  «o  employed  Rgectstiw 
in  supporting  the  Roman  cause,  he  was  pro-nu^fh^br 
scribed  as  an  enemy  of  the  republic*  Cinna,  ^  ^ 
who  was  chosen  consul  for  the  third  time,  in  ^thridatov 
conjunction  with  Carbo,  his  colleague,  exercis- 
ed the  most  insufierable  tyranny.  Archelaus, 
thinking  that  Sylla  would  be  glad  in  such  a  si« 
tuation  to  bring  the  war  to  a  speedy  conclu- 
sion, made  him  an  ofier  of  every  kind  of  assist- 
ance if  he  chose  to  return  into  Italy.  The  Ro:r 
man  general,  incensed  at  the  proposal,  offered 
him  in  his  turn  to  place  him  on  tne  throne  of 
Mithridates,  if  he  would  deliver  up  the  fleet: 
which  was  under  his  command.  Archelaus  re^ 
plied,  h^  abhorred  treason.  What^  said  Sylla, 
shall  yau^  a  Cappadodan^  the  slave  orjriend  of  a 
king  of  barbarians^  blush  to  purchase  a  cr<mn  at 
such  a  price  ^  yet  dare  to  talk  of  treachery  to  a  Ro^ 
man  general^  to  SyUa  f  He  concluded,  by  pre^ 
scribing*  the  terms  upon  which  a  peace  would 
be  granted  to  Mithndates ;  that  he  should  yield 
up  all  his  conquests,  qnd  coufipe  himself  with- 
in his  ancient  territories ;  that  he  should  re«> 
turn  all  his  prisoners  and  the  fugitive  slaves ; 
pay  two  thousand  talents  to  the  Romans,  and 
likewise  dehver  to  them  seventy  of  his  ships  of 
war.  To  which  terms  Archelaus  agreed,  with- 
out waiting  for  instructions  from  Mithridates. 

In  the  mean  time,  Valerius  Flaccus,  who  had    pbecus 
been  appointed  general  by  Cinna,  came,  by  or-  ■"sSuT** 
der  of  tne  senate,  to  depnye  Sylla  of  the  com-  kaw  .by 
mand  ;   ^n  order  not  easj  to  be  executed.   All        "*" 
his  army,  except  two  legions,  forsook  him,  and 
joined  tne  troops  under  Sylla.  Elaccus,  finding 
that  he  could  do  nothing  against  him,  marched 
away  for  Byzantium  to  attack  Mithridates,  but 
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was  killed  by  his  own  lieutenant,  the  violent 
Fimbria,  whom  he  had  degraded,  and  who  had 
not  the  least  regard  for  duties  of  any  kind. 
Fimbria  immediately  assumed  the  command, 
and  began  the  war  m  Asia  with  considerable 
success.  He  encouraged  his  army  by  indulging 
them  in  licentiousness,  and  the  liberty  of  plun- 
dering wherever  they  went,  without  foreseeing, 
that  troops  once  corrupted  will  not  long  conti- 
nue in  siibordination. 
DmOk  ^       Mithridates  requested  an  interview  with  Syl- 

€f  F!mbm.  ^  ^  whom  he  submitted  upon  the  terms  al- 
ready proposed  ;  and  immediately  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  treaty,  Sylla  marched  against 
Fimbria,  who  was  his  personal  enemy.  He 
caused  him  to  be  summoned  to  come  and  give 
up  the  command  of  the  army.  But  Fimbria  re- 
fused ;  and,  being  forsaken  by  all  his  soldiers, 
after  having  endeavoured,  in  vain,  to  procure 
the  assassination  of  the  general,  he  fell  upon 
his  own  sword.  He  had  all  the  abilities  and 
all  the  cruelty  of  Marius. 
svDa         The  fortunate  Sylla  having  thus  overcome 

"^^."^  every  obstruction,  was  unwilling  to  leave  Asia 
till  he  had  revenged  the  massacre  of  so  many 
Romans.  Plutarch  says,  that  the  contributions 
which  were  levied  from  the  rebellious  cities 
amounted  to  twenty  thousand  talents.  His  le- 
gions  were  cantoned  over  the  whole  country, 
where  the  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  pay  each 
soldier  sixteen  drachmae  every  day,  besides  lodg- 
ing, and  furnishing  them  with  provision.  Such 
a  pernicious  example  foreboded  the  decay  of 
discipline.  *  Then, '  says  Sallust,  *  was  the  first 
time  that  a  Roman  army  was  seen  to  have  a 
pas9ion  for  wine  and  women  j  a  taste  for  sta- 
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tU68,  pictures,  and  carved  vases ;  to  rob  indivi- 
duals, cities,  and  temples ;  and,  in  a  word,  to 
pillage  every  things  both  sacred  and  profane. ' 
£very  day  this  rapacious  disposition  increased 
more  and  more.  As  much  as  Sylla  deserves  to 
be  censured  for  allowing  discipline  to  be  ener- 
vated, so  much  does  he  deserve  to  be  admired, 
says  Fkterculus,  for  having .  suspended  his  re- 
sentment, and  left  his  own  interest  nefi^lected, 
until  he  had  finished  the  war  against  Mithri- 
dates.  *  He  thought  it  his  duty  to  crush  the 
enemy,  before  he  revenged  the  injuries  done  to 
him  by  his  fellow  citizens. '  But  all  his  ^lory 
was  very  soon  tarnished  by  the  cruelty  ot  that 
revenge ;  and  the  adversary  of  Marius  was  for 
a  time  a  fidthful  imitator  of  his  inhumanity. 

An  universal  disorder  in  the  public  finances,  DiMdm  u 
as  well  as  in  private  fortunes,  which  was  effect 
ed  by  the  distrust,  and  the  perpetual  alarms  to 
which  the  Romans  had  been  for  some  time  ex- 
posed ;  but,  above  all,  by  the  loss  of  Asia,  where 
the  republic  had  an  infinite  number  of  settle- 
meats.  The  ruin  of  public  credit  by  this  vio- 
lent shock,  and  the  chanjge  that  was  made  in 
the  Talue  of  money,  which  occasioned  every 
conunercial  transaction  to  be  distrusted,  au 
concurred  to  increase  the  distractions  in  Rome 
after  the  death  of  Marius.  Cinna  and  Carbo, 
who  were  still  consuls,  had  raised  troops  to  op- 
pose Sylla.  The  first  of  them  fell  in  a  military 
sedition,  and  the  other  demanded  hostages  from 
all  the  towns  in  Italy ;  but  Castricius,  the  chief 
ma^trate  of  Placentia,  refusing*  to  comply,  / 
have  a  number  qfffooords^  said  Carbo ;  and  /,  re- 
plied the  magistrate,  boldly,  a  number  of  years. 
A  similar  answer  was  said  to  have  been  given 
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by  Solon  to  PIsistratus.  It  expresses  the  noble 
sentiments  of  an  old  man,  who  values  life  as  no- 
thing  in  comparison  of  virtue. 


CHAPTER  ni. 

'  RETURN  or  SYLLA.      HIS  PROSCRIPTIONS.      HIS 
DICTATORSHIP,  AND  HIS  DEATH. 

93a  W^HEN  Sylla  arrived  with  his  army,  which 
'^^^^^  consisted  only  of  about  forty  thousand  men^ 
he  found  above  two  hundred  thousand  in  anns 
to  oppose  him ;  but  he  was  beloved  by  his  soL- 
diers,  and  had  the  art  to  seduce  the  rest  to 
join  his  party.  Carbo,  speaking  of  him  said. 
He  is  a  ban  and  ajbx.  I  dread  thejbx  more  than 
Ae  lion.  A  whole  consular  army,  with  Cethegus 
Verres,  and  Pompey,  who,  though  very  yoim^, 
had  made  himselr  already  eminent  by  his  ment, 
together  with  many  other  pf  high  rank,,  joined 
his  standard.  He  animated  tne  people,  and 
inspired  them  with  confidence.  Crassus  hav- 
ing demanded  an  escort  when  going  to  levy 
troops,  because  he  was  to  cross  a  country  in 
possession  of  the  enemy ;  /  give  you  for  an  e*. 
corly  said  SyWa^yaurJatfier^j/aur  brother^  and  your 
kindred^  mho  /tave  been  inhumanly  butchered^  and 
whose  murder  I  seek  to  revenge.  At  these  words, 
Crassus  instantly  set  out,  and  executed  his  cocol^ 
mission  successiuUy. 
He  nins  ^^^^  coiisul  Nor banus  was  defeated  in  an  acr 
"J2^g»*  tion  where  he  lost  seven  thousand  men.  The 
young  Marius  being  consul  next  year^  aftef 
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having,  lik^  hb  jEsither,  destroyed  a  great  many 
of  the  senate,  in  his  turn  engaged  SyUei,  and 
saw  his  army  put  to  nieces.  According  to  SyU 
la's  memoir^,  quotea  by  Plutarch,  he  u>st  only 
twenty-three  men,  though  he  killed  twenty 
thousand  of  the  enemy,  and  took  eighl;  thpu«. 
sand  prisoners.  How  is  it  possible  to  credit 
this,  if  we  believe  what  is  said  afterwards,  that 
both  armies  fought  for  a  considerable  time  with 
doubtful  success ! 

A  last  victory,  which  was  gained  oyer  the 
Samnites  and  the  Lupanians,  at  the  gates  of 
Rome,  was  still  more  glorious  for  Sylla.  These 
unconquerable  enemies  of  the  Roman  name 
obstinately  persisted  in  carrying  on  the  Social 
war,  under  the  command  of  Telesinus, ,  who 
was  a  brave  and  pble  general ;  and  were  not 
defeated  till  after  they  had  bpen  victorious. 
Telesinus  was  killed  in  the  fieljd  of  battle,  iSyU 
la  caused  six  thousand  men  to  be  cruelly  mas- 
sacred, who  had  laid  down  their  arms,  and  to 
whom  he  had  promised  their  }ives.  The  rage 
of  civil  war  had  poisoned  a  character  which 
seemed  to  haye  been  more  inclined  to  acts  of 
beneficence  and  moderation  than  violence. 

In  all  the  histories  of  human  barbarity,  there  ^^  ^^ 
are  few  instances  of  enormous  cruelty  to  be  proscribed, 
compared  with  the  proscriptions  of  Sylla.  Some 
person  said  to  him,  *  We  do  not  ask  mercy  for 
those  whom  you  are  resolved  to  put  to  death, 
but  that  you  would  relieve  from  appreh^ision 
those  whom  you  mean  to  save. '  He  answered, 
/  do  not  as  yet  hum  "whom  Irnean  to  saoe.  *  Then 
name  those  whom  you  are  resolved  to  destroy. ' 
replied  the  other.  The  next  day  was  publish- 
ed a  list  of  fourscore  who  wer^  proven  b^d,  of 
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whom  Marius  and   Carbo,  the  two  comub, 

were  the  first ;  the  day  following  another  list 

of  two  hundred  and  twenty ;  and  a  like  num* 

her  again  on  the  third  day.     At  last  the  tyrant 

declared  that  he  would  pudon  none  of  his  ene* 

mies. 

cmdty        To  afford  any  of  them  an  asylum,  though 

«™J  ^  connected  by  the  ties  of  blood,  was  a  capital 

K«««»»    offence.    The  slave  was  invited  by  rewards  to 

**'"™^'  murder  his  master,  and  even  the  son  to  kill  his 

father;  the  sum  of  two  talents  being  paid  for 

the  head  of  every  person  proscribed.    Property 

was  confiscated,  and  even  unborn  generations 

were  punished ;  for  the  grandchildren  of  those 

unfortunate  people  were  declared  infamous,  and 

incapable  ot  holding  any  office.     Rome  and 

the  provinces  were  made  scenes  of  dreadful 

butchery ;  for  great  numbers  were  sacrificed 

•only  because  of  their  wealth.    Jt  is  my  estate 

thai  has  proscribed  me^  said  a  peaceable  quiet 

man,  of  the  name  of  Aurelius,  who  Uvea  iax 

distant  from  all  intrig^ues  of  state. 

c^fiDe        It  is  enough  to  mention,  that  Catiline,  who 

*^Sf   had  been  the  executioner  of  his  brother  and 

iwJ^vSoB.  *^'?'^^^-^^-^^»  ^^  the  principal  minister  in 
this  dreadful  havoc.  After  having  presented 
to  Sy  11a  in  the  forum,  the  bloody  head  of  a  per^- 
son  who  had  been  proscribed,  he  washed  his 
hands  in  the  lustral  water  of  a  temple,  that  he 
might  equally  insult  religion  and  humanity. 
n^Mrf  Marius  bemg  no  longer  able  to  defend  Pre- 
wd  cwbo.  neste,  now  Palestrina,  to  which  he  had  retired, 
agreed  with  one  of  his  friends  that  they  should 
put  one  another  to  death;  and,  accordingly, 
they  fell  by  mutual  wounds.  Carbo,  the  ottier 
consul,  fled  from  Italy,  and  was  pursued  by 
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Pompey,  who  saw  him  prostrate  at  his  feet, 
and  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death,  though 
Carbo  had  a  right  to  expect  a  proof  of  his  gra- 
titude. Thus  the  Romans  reven^d  upon  one 
another  the  cause  of  so  many  nations,  who  had 
been  crushed  by  their  ambition.  Thus,  the 
love  of  country  bein^  totally  extinguished  by 
every  vicious  habit,  the  people  gave  themselves 
up  to  the  gratification  of  every  violent  passion, 
to  wickedness  and  murder. 

.  One  man  being  in  possession  of  the  whole  eTs: 
authority,  the  republic  was  at  an  end.  It  was  pe^£Li 
by  his  sword  that  he  acquired  and  maintained  ^^'^^^^ 
his  title ;  but  he  wanted  one  yet  more  respect- 
able. As  the  very  name  of  king  would  nave 
made  the  Bx>mans  shudder  with  horror,  he 
caused  it  to  be  proposed  to  the  people,  that  a 
dictator  should  oe  appointed  for  an  unlimited 
time,  to  repair  the  evils  which  the  state  had 
sustained ;  and  declared,  that  if  they  thought 
proper  to  intrust  him,  he  was  willing  to  £s- 
charge  the  duties  of  that  office.  This  was,  in 
&ct,  appointing  himself,  though  by  his  address 
he  saved  appearances.  Thus  perpetual  despo- 
tism was  estabUshed  by  the  votes  of  the  people, 
for  no  power  upon  earth  was  more  arDitrary 
than  that  of  a  dictator* 

Sylla,  who  had  made  himself  the  tyraiit  of  J^^^ 
Rome,  by  seizing  favourable  opportunities  of 
accomplishing  his  purposes,  no  sooner  found' 
that  he  was  absolute  master,  than  he  made 
some  very  prudent  laws  to  restore  good  order 
in  the  state.  He  curbed  murder  and  oppression; 
he  restored  the  courts  of  justice  to  the  senate, 
into  which  he  incorporated  300  knights,  to  fill 
up  the  vacancies  occasioned  by  the  war  and 
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proscriptions ;  he  so  regjulated  the  order  of  sue* 
cession  to  offices,  that  no  one  could  he  appoint- 
ed praetor  till  he  had  served  the  office  ot  quaes- 
tor, nor  consul  without  having  previously  heen 
Eraeton  And,  according  to  the  ancient  laws, 
e  enacted,  that  an  interval  of  ten  years  should 
pass  hefore  the  same  person  could  he  re-elected 
consul.  He  limited  tne  power  of  the  tribune* 
ship,  by  prohibiting  the  tribunes  from  inter- 
meddling in  legislation,  by  ordering  that  they 
should  be  chosen  out  of  the  body  of  the  senate, 
and  that  they  should  not  expect  to  rise  to  a 
higher  dignity.  From  that  time,  the  tribune- 
ship  ^oroed  no  temptation  to  the  ambitious  ; 
for  how  was  it  to  be  expected  that  the  first  of- 
fices of  the  republic  would  be  renoimced  ? 
©75.  After  having:  destroyed  a  hundred  thousand 
thie  Citizens  m  war,  mnety  senators,  and  above  two 
dictetanhip.  jjjQ^sand  six  hundred  knights  by  proscriptions  ; 
after  having  established  his  power  upon  the 
ruin  of  so  many  families,  so  many  cities,  and 
even  the  republic  herself,  it  can  scarcely  be 
conceived  that  Sylla  should  have  inclination  or 
courage  to  resign  the  dictatorship;  however, 
he  not  only  did  so,  but  even  declared  that  he 
was  ready  to  give  an  account  of  his  conduct. 
He  used  aftenii^ards  to  walk  in  public  without 
any  guard,  and  with  very  few  friends.  But  he 
freed  ten  thousand  slaves,  and  raised  them  to 
the  rank  of  citizens ;  he  had  given  possessions 
in  the  colonies  to  his  old  soldiers ;  he  had  li- 
berally rewarded  his  adherents,  and  they  alone 
were  m  possession  of  all  offices,  both  civil  and 
military.  He  could  not  then  be  in  want  of  pro- 
tectors ;  and  the  terror  of  his  name  served  nini 
instead  of  guards.    However,  the  very  day  on 
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which  he  abdicated,  a  young  man  had  the  in- 
solence to  affix)nt  him  by  abusive  langui^. 
Sylla,  without  returning  him  any  answer,  only 
said,  Umt  young  man  mil  be  the  cause  that  an- 
other  in  my  situation  will  not  think  of  resigfiing. 

Pleasures  and  debauchery,  to  which  he  gave  Kflfedbf 
himself  up  more  than  ever,  brought  upon  him  ^ 
the  lousy  disease,  which  put  an  end  to  his  life, 
at  the  age  of  sixty.  He  preserved  the  activity 
of  his  ^nius  to  the  very  last,  by  being  still  en- 
gaged m  public  affairs,  and  employing  himself 
m  writing  his  memoirs,  a  cturious  work,  which 
is  not  now  extant.  It  is  said  that  his  epitaph, 
composed  by  himself,  in  substance  declared, 
that  no  man  had  eoer  done  more  good  to  his  friends^ 
or  more  harm  to  his  enemies.  He  had  taken  the 
surname  of  The  Fortunate^  either  because  he 
thought  Fortune  was  attached  to  him,  or  wish- 
ed to  have  it  generally  believed.  But  if  he 
was  fortunate  in  his  enterprises,  he  was  igno- 
rant of  real  happiness,  which  is  incompatible 
with  the  perplexities  that  agitate  a  soul  under 
the  dominion  of  the  passions.  Had  he  lived  in 
an  earlier  a^,  he  perhaps  would  have  been  a 
valuable  citizen ;  but  he  was  in  some  measure 
compelled  to  acts  of  cruelty  by  the  ambition  of 
Marius ;  and  he  only  became  an  oppressor  to 
check  the  oppressions  of  a  cruel  monster.  Such 
is  the  power  which  circumstances  have  over  the 
human  mind,  when  it  is  no  longer  under  pru- 
dent regulation. 

From  the  example  of  Sylla,  the  people  of     m 
Rome  had  been  taught  that  the  republic  could  ^!^^ 
be  subdued  by  one  of  her  own  citizens ;  and  •'^'jfj'^ 
thus  factions  were  daily  multiplied.     The  con-  » ddnted. 
8ul  Lepidus,  with  very  slender  abilities,  was 
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ambitious  of  governing,  but  was  opposed  by  his 
colleague,  Catulus ;  and  if  the  senate  haa  not 
obliged  them  to  swear  that  they  would  not  take 
up  arms,  the  civil  war  would  have  been  re- 
kmdled.  At  the  expiration  of  his  consulship, 
Lepidus  thought  himself  disengage4  from  his 
promise,  and  marched  with  an  army  to  Rome, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  consulship  a  second 
time,  by  compulsion.  Being  repulsed  and  o- 
vercome  by  Catulus  and  Pompey,  he  passed 
over  to  Sardinia,  where,  hearing  of  the  infide- 
lity of  his  wile,  he  died  with  vexation. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  WAR  OF  SERTORIUS.  SPARTACUS  AT  THE  HEAD 
OF  A  BODY  OF  SLAVES.  POBCPET  DEFEATS  THE 
PIRATES. 

I  Sertorius,  a  man  truly  formidable,  revived 
^^^  the  party  of  Marius  in  Spain.     He  was  skilled 
^g^*f   in  war,  a  profound  politician,  and  possessed  as 
Spun,    much  virtue  as  was  practicable  in  the  midst  of 
vice  and  faction.    After  having  suffered  many 
misfortunes,  he  retired  among  the  Lusitanians, 
where  he  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of 
their  army,  and  very  soon  acquired  a  dominion 
over  the  minds  of  those  barbarians.     A  tame 
hind,  by  which  he  said  he  was  miraculously  in- 
formed of  things  which  he  discovered  by  his 
Srudence,  was  not  too  rude  an  instrument  to 
eceive  dieir  superstition;  but  to  this  expe- 
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dient  he  added  others  more  effectual,  victories 
and  a  prudent  government. 

With  a  small  army  he  maintained  an  ohsti-Hkabaitiet 
nate  war  against  a  number  of  Boman  generals.uiHetanM. 
who  comimanded  more  than  a  hundred  thou* 
sand  men.  The  art  of  encamping,  skilful 
marches,  stratagems,  sudden  ana  seasonable 
attacks,  without  bein^  exposed  to  risk,  cour- 
age added  to  discipline,  the  admiration  and 
confidence  with  which  he  inspired  his  soldiers, 
seemed  to  increase  his  power  upon  every  occa- 
sion. During  the  life  of  Sylla,  a  number  of 
illustrious  malcontents  fled  to  Sertorius  for  an 
asylum,  and  of  them  he  formed  an  assembly, 
wnich  he  called  the  Roman  senate.  In  fact, 
he  might  with  some  reason  have  used  Cor- 
neille's  expression,  Bxrnie  is  no  longer  in  Bome^ 
but  wherever  I  am.  * 

Metellus,  one  of  Sylla's  lieutenants,  having  g^^^ 
been  unsuccessful  in  carrying  on  the  war  a-  p^^>p«f 
gainst  him,  Pompey  was  sent  into  Spain  after  ibidiM. 
tne  death  of  the  dictator.  Sertorius  had  been 
newly  reinforced  by  a  whole  army,  linder  the 
command  of  Perpenna,  or  Perpema,  a  seditious 
man,  who  attempted  to  obtain  a  settlement  in 
that  country,  but  was  obliged  by  his  soldiers 
to  join  that  famous  general.  Pompey  and  Me- 
tellus, with  their  umted  force,  were  not  able  to 
overcome  him ;  and  the  last  of  them  was  not 
ashamed  to  set  a  price  upon  his  head.  A  him- 
dred  talents,  and  twenty  thousand  jugera  of 
land,  were  promised  as  a  reward  to  the  assas- 
sin ;  and  this  policy,  fit  only  for  a  band  of  rob- 
bers, exposed  Sertorius  to  a  thousand  treach- 
eries.    He  became  severe,  and  a  conspiracy 
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«a    was  formed  by  the  people  about  his  person, 
^SS^  headed  by  Perpenna,  who  caused  him  to  be 

^^^  basely  murdered  at  an  entertainment. 

Nobfe        ^  short  time  before  his  death,  Sertorius  re- 
bdunrionr  ceivcd  Bn  embassy  from  Mithridates,  who  made 
Sertoriua.  him  an  offer  of  assistance,  and  desired  the  res- 
titution of  Asia ;  to  which  he  nobly  replied, 
that  he  would  not  prevent  him  from  retaking 
Bithynia  and  Cappadocia,  to  which  the  Ro- 
mans  had  no  right;  but  as  to  Asia  Minor, 
which  was  their  lawful  possession,  he  would 
not  suffer  it  to  be  wrested  from  them.     /  aught 
to  employ  tmf  power  to  aggranSze  the  republic^ 
added  he,  and  not  to  aggrandize  myself  by  A^ 
tosses  of  my  country, 
v^msm       ^^  ^^  death  of  Sertorius,  the  whole  strength 
*™^  "*  of  his  party  fell.    The  traitor,  Perpenna,  by 
taking  upon  him  the  command,  only  made  the 
victory  less  difficult  for  Pompey.    Being  de^ 
feated  and  taken  prisoner,  he  attempted  to 
save  his  Ufe  by  a  new  piece  of  treachery ;  of* 
fering  the  papers  of  Sertorius  to  the  conquer^ 
or,  by  which  his  connexions  with  the  principal 
people  in  Rome  might  be  discovered.    Pom- 
pey burnt  the  papers,  and  commanded  Per* 
penna  to  be  executed  ;  after  which,  be  ordered 
a  splendid  monument  of  his  exploits  to  be  e« 
rected,  with  an  inscription,  in  which  he  boast* 
ed  that  he  had  reduced  eight  hundred  and 
seventy-six  cities,  from  the  Alps  to  the  most 
distant  parts  of  Spain.    We  need  not  seek  any 
other  proof  of  the  vanity  of  this  &mous  gene- 
ral, wno,  notwithstanding  his  successes,  was 
little  entitled  to  the  appeUation  of  a  great  man, 
and  who  always  desirea  to  be  thought  a  match* 
less  hero. 
Though  only  a  knight,  he  was  granted  a 
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i^j^  triumph ;  an  honour  which  had  heen  already 
^  L  conferred  on  him  at  his  return  from  an  expe- 
dition into  Africa  in  the  year  672.     SyUa  re-> 
fusing-  his  consent ;  TAink  then^  said  ^rompey^ 
I    haug^htily,  that  more  people  ^worship  the  rising, 
than  the  setting  sun.     That  daring  expression 
iM    made  the  dictator,  though  averse,  yet  give  his 
^    consent. 

^       Rome,  though  accustomed  to  conquer  other    ^"^ 
P      nations,  but  subdued,  in  her  turn,  by  opu-'  guinionw 
.     lence  and  debauchery,  was  obliged  to  maintain 
L     a  war  equally  dangerous  and  humiliating  a-> 
T    gainst  her  own  slaves.     The  two  rebellions  of 
't     the  slaves  in  Sicily  show  how  much  the  Roman 
^       yoke  was  detested ;  but  the  present  was  a  much 
,     more  dreadful  proof.     A  number  of  these  un- 
r     fortunate  people,  whom  an  unjust  fate  had  re- 
?     duced  to  slavery,  mostly  Gauls  or  Thracians, 
I       had  been  employed  in  the  profession  of  gladia- 
tors  against  tneu:  wills.   Seventy-eight  of  them, 
?      under  the  conduct  of  Spartacus,  a  Thracian, 
whose  merit  deserved  a  oetter  fortune,  broke 
I      their  chains,  and  defeated  some  troops  who 
'       were  sent  in  pursuit  of  them.   A  pi^tor,  at  the 
head  of  three  thousand  men,  met  with  the  same 
disgrace.   These  first  successes  drawing  to  their 
standard  a  great  many  more  slaves,  the  com- 
pany of  Spartacus  at  last  became  a  numerous 
army,  and  so  formidable,  that  two  consuls  and 
a  prsBtor  were  sent  against  them.    He  defeat- 
ed all  the  three,  and  with  the  more  glory,  as 
the  Gauls,  having  left  his  army,  were  cut  to 
pieces  by  the  Romans. 

Rome  was  threatened,  and  he  might  have  i^^ 
laid  siege  to  the  city  with  a  body  of  a  hundred  ^*** 
^d  twenty  thousand  slaves ;  but  Crassus,  one   " 
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of  the  best  generals  of  the  republic,  was  st 
last  sent  against  him,  who,  by  a  prudent  seve- 
rity, having  restored  discipline,  wnich  bad  been 
almost  anmhilated,  brought  the  war  to  a  happy 
conclusion.     Spartacus,  being  compelled  by  tne 
slaves  to  come  to  a  decisive  engagement,  con-* 
ducted  himself  with  equal  skill  and  bravery. 
He  killed  his  horse  before  the  commencement 
of  the  battle.     If  I  am  conqueror^  said  he,  / 
shall  not  want  a  horse  ;  butif  I  am  conquered^  I 
shall  have  no  occasion  for  one.    Victory  was  for 
a  considerable  time  doubtful ;  but  at  last  the 
slaves  were  defeated,  and  their  heroic  chief,  all 
covered  with  wounds,  expired  in  the  heat  of 
action.    The  rebels  lost  forty  thousand  men. 
pomper       Five  thousand  of  the  fugitives  having  raU 
hS?w  rf*  ^i^^»  viGT^  easily  defeated  by  Pompey,  who  wrote 
the  victory  to  the  scuatc  in  the  same  style  as  if  he  had  sav- 
ed the  republic.    Crassus  has  gained  a  victofy 
over  the  slaves^  but  I  have  destroyed  the  "very  seeds 
qf  rebellion.    This  ambitious  man  made  every 
thing  turn  to  his  own  advantage  ;  and,  by  ex- 
aj^gerating  his  services,  dazzled  the  multitude* 
To  get  the  whole  power  into  his  hands,  he 
'  wanted  to  have  it  believed  that  he  was  essen* 
tia^  necessary  to  them  in  all  their  affairs;  and 
they  readily  gave  credit  to  his  assertions.    Be- 
ing chosen  consuf  when  only  thirty-four  years 
of  age,  and  without  having  served  the  office  of 
quaestor,  he  amiulled  the  best  laws  which  were 
made  by  Sylla.    He  restored  the  ancient  pow- 
ers to  the  tribunes  ;  and,  by  jBattering  the  pre- 
judices of  the  people,  became  their  idol.     His 
colleague  and  rival,  the  wealthy  Crassus,  fruit- 
lessly endeavoured  to  acquire  equal  popularity, 
by  giving  a  feast  at  ten  thousand  tables,  and 
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distributing  com  to  the  poor  for  three  months. 
This  immense  profusion,  though  perhaps  the 
very  best  means  of  captivating  a  corrupt  mul- 
titude, could  not  avail  against  the  excessive 
credit  in  which  Pompey  stood  with  the  people. 

The  seas  were  infested  by  a  swarm  of  pi-  ess. 
rates,  who  had  issued  from  the  coasts  of  Cili-  j^S^SL 
cia,  and  pillaged  even  the  temples,  laid  waste 
the  provinces^  ruined  commerce,  and  occasion*- 
ed  a  dreadful  famine.  No  man  was  thought 
capable  of  subduing  them  but  Pompey.  A 
law  was  proposed  by  the  tribune  Gabmius^  to 
appoint  him  to  the  command,  with  a  power  to 
levy  as  many  soldiers  and  sailors  as  he  pleased  j 
to  draw  as  much  money  from  the  public  trea- 
sury as  be  thought  necessary,  witnout  being 
obliged  to  give  an  account  oi  it;  and  to  choose 
fifteen  lieutenants  fit)m  the  senate.  His  au-* 
thority  was  to  extend  over  the  whole  Mediter- 
noean,  and  fifty  miles  within  land ;  his  com^- 
missioa  to  continue  three  years.  The  most 
vigorous  resistance  was  made  to  this  detestable 
law,  which  tended  to  make  a  monarch  of  a  pri-> 
vate  citizen ;  and  even  Pompey,  from  false  mo^* 
desty,  affected  to  oppose  it.  However,  it  ^as 
passed^  and  with  the  greater  advantage  to  him, 
as  he  was  allowed  nve  hundred  ships,  and  a 
hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  land  forces, 
with  six  thousand  Attic  talents.  In  four  monthEf 
the  pirates  were  totally  dispersed,  and  the  tK> 
pular  enthusiasm  in  favour  of  the  general  in-^ 
ereased.  If  he  did  not  abuse  his  power,  it 
was  from  a  dread  of  being  suspected  6f  tyran-* 
ny.  By  this  seeming  moderation,  he  hoped  to 
increase  his  power ;  nor  was  be  disappointed ; 
BxA  a  new  tMatre  was  opened  ta  bim  by  the 
war  in  Asia. 

r2 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  WAH  With  MfTHRIDATES   ENDED.      LVCULLU8 

SUPPLANTED  BT  POMPET. 

BGtiiridatet  The  implacable  hatred  iK^hich  Mithridates  en- 
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tertained  against  the  Romans  made  him  sub- 
mit to  necessity  only,  in  hopes  of  more  favour- 
able opportunities  ;  and  he  had  twice  renewed 
the  war  since  the  departure  of  Sylla.  About 
the  time  that  Sertonus  sifi;nalized  himself  in 
Spain,  Nicomedes,  king  of  Bithynia,  entered 
into  a  league  with  the  Roman  republic ;  and 
the  kine  of  Pontus  was  resolved  to  wrest  Bi- 
thynia  from  a  people  who  were  ambitious  to 
give  law  to  the  whole  world.  Instructed  by 
experience,  he  banished  the  pomp  of  Asia  from 
his  army,  and,  in  its  place,  substituted  the  arms 
and  discipline  of  the  Romans ;  in  short,  his 
troops  were  well  trained,  and  he  himself  a  skiU 
ful  warrior. 
979.  In  the  year  679*  the  two  consuls,  Cotta  and 
^-^^^  LucuUus,  were  sent  against  him.  To  a  taste 
for  learning  and  the  sciences,  LucuUus  added 
every  military  talent,  which  he  acquired  by 
having  served  under  Sylla  in  the  office  of  quaes- 
tor ;  and,  of  course,  Cicero  greatly  exaggerates 
when  he  says,  that  he  learnt  to  be  a  eenend 
only  from  books  and  conversation  durmg  his 
passage  firom  Rome  to  Asia.  As  soon  as  Lu- 
cullus  assumed  the  conunand,  he  gave  proofs 
of  superior  genius ;  he  checked  the  avarice  of 
the  tax-gatherers,  and  the  licentiousness  of  the 
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army ;  he  saved  his  colleagae,  \vho  had  heea 
defeated  h^  Mithridates,  and  made  that  prince 
raise  the  si^^e  of  Cyzicum,  with  the  loss,  as  it 
is  said,  of  three  hundred  thousand  men,  driv- 
ing* him  first  out  of  Bithynia,  and  then  out  of 
his  own  kingdom.  It  was  upx>n  this  occasi(m 
that  that  cruel  monarch  gave  orders  to  poison 
his  sisters  and  wives,  particularly  the  famous 
Monimia,  to  prevent  their  falling  mto  the  hands 
of  the  conqueror. 

Having  retired  into  the  territories  of  his  son-  He  defari* 
in-law,  Tigranes,  kin^  of  Armenia,  he  persuade  ^^SiT? 
ed  him  to  espouse  his  cause,  and  join  in  the  Aiutou*. 
quarrel ;  hut  that  monarch,  with  an  innumer- 
able army,  and  immense  treasures,  was  only  a 
composition  pf  silly  pride  and  blind  temerity. 
In  the  year  684,  Lucullus  passed  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Ti^s  without  any  difficulty^  because 
it  was  not  imagined  that  he  would  have  been 
bold  enough  to  make  the  attempt,  and  then 
marched  against  the  Armenians,  who  were 
twenty  times  his  number.  Some  person  obr 
serving  to  him  that  that  was  an  unlucky  day, 
and  marked  so  in  the  calendar :  Very  a^ff,  said 
he,  I  xviU  make  it  a  lucky  day.  In  fact,  the  ene^ 
my  were  cut  to  pieces,  and  his  victory  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  taking  of  Tigranocerta.  The 
nexit  year  he  passed  mount  Taurus.  Tigranes 
and  Mithridates  having  joined,  he  attacked 
them,  and  put  them  to  flight.  Nothing  coulfl 
equal  the  Roman  valour;  but  they  had  lost 
some  virtues  of  no  less  consequence. 

Though  possessed  of  the  greatest  abilities,  M«tiiioi» 
Lucullus  had  not  the  talent  of  making  himself  ^^^ 
beloved.  Both  officers  and  soldiers  bore  his  u*  •no^r. 
haughtiness  find  severity  in  support  of  disci- 
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Inline  with  the  greater  impatience,  as  thej  werct 
ed  by  the  corruption  of  their  nianners  into 
every  kind  of  licentiousness.  They  very  well 
knew  that  there  were  people  at  Rome  who  in- 
veighed against  him,  because  they  were  envi- 
ous of  his  merit,  and  accused  him  of  prolong- 
ing the  war  from  views  of  interest  and  ambi- 
tion. His  army  mutinied  several  times ;  and 
Tigranes  and  Mithridates  took  that  opportu- 
nity to  recover  their  kingdoms.  A  itomaa 
army,  commanded  by  Trxagrius,  was  totally 
defeated ;  and  LucuUus  saw  himself  abandoned 
by  his  soldiers  at  the  very  time  he  was  anxiona 
to  rei>air  the  misfortune. 
087,  This  circumstance  was  equally  disgraceful 
jj^Kjai  ^^  Rome  and  favourable  to  JPompey.  The  pi- 
hew.  rates  had  been  lately  reduced,  and  their  con- 
queror was  still  in  Asia,  which  made  his  adhe- 
rents zealously  seize  the  opportunity.  Mani- 
lius,  the  tribune,  proposed  tnat  Lucuilus  should 
be  recalled,  and  the  command  of  the  war  a- 

fEiinst  Tigranes  and  Mithridates  be  ^ven  .to 
ompey,  with  all  the  powers  granted  him  by 
the  uabinian  law ;  by  which  he  was  intrusted 
with  the  whole  force  of  the  republic,  and  made 
absolute  both  by  sea  and  land.  The  republi- 
cans exclaimed  with  indignation;  but  Caesar 
flattered  the  multitude,  that  he  might  raise 
himself  above  all  law.  Cicero,  at  that  time 
praetor,  and  who  stood  in  need  of  Pompey's 
friendship,  with  other  eminent  persons  wno 
.  were  hurried  away  by  the  torrent,  or  led  by 
selfish  motives,  or  dazzled  by  the  splendid  re- 
putation of  the  general,  concurred  in  support 
of  the  Manilian  Taw.  The  inconsiderate  mul- 
titude gave  way  to  their  present  passion,  witlt- 
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oat  once  r^ecting  that  they  muHit  one  day 
become  the  victim  of  their  own  rashness. 

Here  we  have  an  instance  to  what  low,  groas    Pompqr 
hypocrisy,  ambition  will  sometimes  stoop.  Pom-    *^ 
pey  had  employed  every  means  to  accomplish    •"****«^ 
this  afl^ir ;  and  when  he  received  the  news,  the 
better  to  conceal  his  satisfaction,  he  assumed 
an  appearance  of  sorrow^     *  Shall  I  never  en^ 
joy  repose  ?  said  he.     Cannot  I  have  leave  to 
live  in  retirement  with  a  beloved  wife  ?     Hap- 
py they  who  can  pass  their  days  in  the  Pf^ce- 
ful  bosom  of  obscurity !  ^     £ven  his  friends 
ivere  shocked  at  this  hypocrisy ;  but  it  had  its 
effect  upon  the  vulgar.  Tor  they  are  easily  de- 
ceived by  appearances^ 

If  Pompey  had  been  worthy  of  his  good  for-  He 
tune,  he  at  least  would  have  respected  the  me-  ^£?^l2f^ 
rits  and  services  of  LucuUus ;  but,  on  the  con-  ^^^ 
trary,  he  endeavoured  to  humble  him,  and, 
without  the  least  reserve,  undervalued  what- 
ever be  had  done.  He  alleged  that  LucuUus 
had  no  difficulties  to  encounter,  and  had  no  o- 
ther  view  in  prosecuting  the  war  but  accumu- 
lating riches.  LucuUus,  wounded  by  such  in- 
jurioos  language,  reproached  his  rival,  with 
more  reason,  of  being  desirous  to  appropriate 
to  himself  the  honours  which  were  due  to  ano- 
ther ;  of  having  been  solicitous  to  obtain  the 
command  against  enemies  already  conquered ; 
and  of  coming,  at  the  end  of  evory  war,  to 
anatch  the  honour  of  concluding  it  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  general,  like  those  cowardly  birds 
who  only  prey  upon  carcases*  Their  mutual 
animosity  was  sharpened  by  an  interview ;  but, 
as  his  victories  could  not  be  forgotten,  a  tri- 
umph was  decreed  to  LucuUus* 
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i:««>^">       That  noble  Roman  passed  the  rest  of  his  life 
His      in  luxurious  retirement,  but  it  was  dedicated 

"^Sl^'  to  study,  and  the  pleasures  of  his  friends.  That 
magnificence  and  luxury  which,  after  the  con- 
quests in  Asia,  could  not  fail  to  change  the 
Koman  manners,  was  never  carried  to  such  a 
pitch  as  by  him.  One  day  that  he  was  with- 
out company,  his  steward  caused  a  supper  to 
be  served  up  to  him  which  was  less  sumptuous 
than  common.  Do  you  not  knaw^  said  he,  out 
of  humour,  that  LucuUus  is  to  sup  to-night  with 
LucuUusf  Here  we  see  one  of  the  g^reatest 
men  of  the  republic  metamorphosed,  if  we  may 
.  use  the  expression,  into  a  Persian  satrap. 
BfiduridatM      Mithridates  being  weakened   by  so  manj 

^^  to  losses,  and  abandoned  by  his  allies,  whom  ei- 

w!I7mtr  *^^^  ^'^^  ^^  artifice  had  imited  with  Bx>me^ 
itiJy.  very  soon  sunk  under  the  exertions  of  a  too 
powerful  enemy,  from  whom  he  fled  till  he 
reached  the  Bosphorus.  However,  his  courage 
never  forsook  him;  and  he  was  proposing  .to 
trace  the  steps  of  Hannibal,  and  carry  the  war 
into  Italy,  wnen  a  rebellion  was  stirred  up  a- 
gainst  him  by  his  son  Phamaces.  While  he 
was  besieged  in  one  of  his  castles  by  the  re^ 
bels,  after  havings  tried  poison  unsuccessfully, 
he  stabbed  himself  with  his  sword.  That  cruel 
distrust  which  he  had  even  of  his  own  fami- 
ly,  could  not  save  him  from  treachery ;  and 
though  he  was  always  beset  with  domestic 
enemies,  he  had  the  honour  of  resisting  the 
Romans  for  almost  thirty  years.  At  the  news 
of  his  death,  they  expressed  the  most  indecent 
joy ;  and  Phamaces  obtained  the  kingdom  of 
jBosphorus  as  a  reward  of  his  parricide, 
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Instead  of  pursuing  Mithridates,  Pompey  at-  ^^^^^^ 
tacked  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  which  had  been  "'^^S^ 
always  torn  in  pieces  by  intestine  wars.  Ti-  "**" 
granes  had  been  in  possession  of  it  for  eighteen  ^ 
years ;  but  Antiocnus  XIII.  sumamed  Asiatic 
cuSy  and  the  lawful  heir  oif  the  Seleucidse,  had 
been  settled  in  it  by  Lucullus,  who  was  stript 
of  it  by  Pompey,  for  no  other  reason  but  to 
destroy  the  work  of  LucuUus ;  and  it  was  re^ 
duced  into  a  Roman  province  without  opposi* 
tion.  Erom  thence  he  passed  into  Judea,  and 
declared  in  favour  of  Uyrcanus,  against  his 
brother  Aristobulus,  who  contended  with  him 
for  the  crown ;  forced  the  temple  of  Jerusa-- 
lem,  carried  off  Aristobulus  prisoner,  and  re- 
stored the  dignity  of  high-prifest,  with  the  title 
of  prince  of  the  Jews,  to  Hyrcanus.  After  dis- 
tributing immense  riched  among  his  spldier;9| 
which  Appian  says  amounted  to '  sixteen  thou- 
sand talents,  he  returned  to  Italy.  Every  foot 
soldier  had  fifteen  hundred  drachmas.  Thus 
did  the  generals  purchase  troops  and  adherents 
at  the  expense  of  the  republic. 

Pompey  wap  never  seen  to  imitate  that  mag^ .  ^""v^ 
nificence  and  luxurv  which  was  become  so  h^S 


comnQon,  but  he  winked  at  the  Ucentiousness  of •vwyiiiwtjr^ 
his  friends,  and  gave  up  the  people  to  their 
avarice  an^  oppression.  His  freedman,  Se^ 
metrius,  being  immensely  rich,  displayed  all 
the  insolence  of  a  slave,  who  had  attained  the 
summit  of  power.  Is  it  possible  to  praise  the  - 
moderation  of  a  man,  whose  friends,  and  even 
slaves,  indulge  in  eyery  kind  of  licentioushesd 
under  his  protection  ? 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

CONSPIRACY  OF  CATILINE.      THE  TRIUBffVIRATE    OF 
POMPEY,  CRASSUSy  AND  C.SSAR. 

Cutiiiiie'a  Before  the  rettira  of  Pompey,  Rome  narrowly 
cooBpiney.  gg^jg^p^^j  bcing  buricd  in  her  own  ruins,  by  the 

wickedness  of  some  of  her  citizens.  Catiline, 
descended  of  an  illustrious  fiemaily,  of  a  fiery 
temper,  which  no  danger  could  dismay,  yet 
capable  of  the  deepest  dissimulation;  over- 
wnelmed  with  debts,  stained  with  the  foulest 
crimes,  and  having  no  resource  but  what  was 
suggested  by  despair,  formed  a  scheme  for  ex- 
tirpating the  whole  body  of  senators,  and,  like 
Sy lla,  seizing  the  soverei^  authority.  To  car- 
ry his  point,  he  employed  every  means  of  cor«- 
ruption,  money,  pl^ures,  promises,  and  hopes. 
The  debauched,  the  discontented,  the  ambi- 
tious, the  insatiable  and  bankrupt  nobility,  the 
heedless  and  giddy  multitude,  every  one  as 
they  were  led  by  their  prevailing  passion,  flock- 
ed in  crowds  to  ioin  his  party.  A  superior 
eenius  was  needful  to  save  the  republic ;  and 
Slat  gjlory  was  reserved  for  Cicero, 
.j^^  This  excellent  orator,  whose  virtue,  under- 
dimnrered  to  standing,  aud  abiUtics  would  have  been  stiU 
''*"''  more  admired  if  their  lustre  had  not  bem  a 
little  obscured  by  vanity,  canvassed  for  the 
consular  dignity  when  the  conspiracy 'of  Cati- 
line was  discovered  to  him  by  a  woman.  Curius, 
one  of  the  conspirators,  was  m  love  with  Fulvia, 
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and  seeing  himself  despised,  after  be  had  sa- 
crificed to  her  bis  whole  fortune,  hoped  to  re- 
cover her  favour  by  discovering  the  conspiracy, 
and  making  a  display  of  the  riches  which  he 
hoped  to  acquire.  A  woman  who  had  proved 
muaithful  to  her  husband,  could  not  be  other- 
wite  to  a  disgraced  lover,  Fulvia  discovered 
the  secret,  and  it  reached  the  ears  of  Cicero. 
Notwithstanding  the  intrigues  of  the  nobility, 
who  despised  him  because  he  was  a  new  man, 
yet  so  ably  did  he  employ  his  knowledge  of 
that  secret,  that  he  obtained  the  consuuhip. 
His  competitor  CatiUne  was  excluded,  and  An* 
thony  given  to  him  for  a  colles^ue,  whose  in- 
dolence was  such  as  to  leave  him  all  the  credit 
of  the  administration. 

The  enraged  Catiline,  still  more  animated      He 
with  a  desire  of  vengeance,  hurried  on  the  ex-  *"^^  '* 
ecution  of  his  designs.  A  day  was  fixed  for  set-  takiogcibct 
ting  fire  to  the  city  in  different  quarters,  and  in 
the  confusion  to  assassinate  the  leaders  of  the 
senate,  particularly  Cicero ;  to  seize  the  Capi- 
tol ;  to  renew,  and  even  surpass  all  the  horrors 
committed  by  Sylla ;  but  Cicero,  from  whose 

Jirudeoce  nothing  could  be  hid,  was  watchful 
or  the  preservation  of  the  republic,  and  disco- 
vered the  whole  conspiracy  to  the  senate  ;  up- 
on whieh  an  unlimited  power  was  immediately 
given  to  the  consuls,  according  to  the  form 
commonly  used  in  cases  of  extraordinary  dan- 
ger. The  eloquence  of  the  orator  filled  Cati** 
fine  with  confusion,  and  drove  him  from  Rome. 
The  other  leaders  of  the  conspiracy  were  seiz- 
ed, convicted,  and  condemned  to  su&r  death 
by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  which  sentence  was 
executed  during  the  night  in  the  prison*    A 
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body  of  troops  marched  agidnst  Catiline,  who, 
with  a  number  of  rebels,  had  advanced  towards 
Craul,  in  order  tp  raise  and  to  excite  an  insur- 
rection in  that  country.  He  was  attacked,  and 
made  a  brave  defence ;  but,  being  irrecover-^ 
ably  defeated,  he  threw  himself  into  the  midst 
of  the  enemy,  and  fell  all  covered  with  wounds. 
He  was  one  of  those  men  who  are  born  to  per- 
form great  actions,  but,  by  being  slaves  to  tneir 
passions,  seem  to  be  only  capable  of  enormous 
wickedness. 
Agrarian  Bcforc  thc  couspiracy  was  discovered,  Ci, 
cf  rSHlus.  cero,  even  with  the  approbation  of  the  people, 
had  rejected  ^  Agrarian  law,  proposed  by  RuU 
lus  the  tribune,  bearing,  that  ten  commission-, 
ers  should  be  appointed  for  five  years,  with  al- 
most unlimited  authority.  Such  laws  at  a  time 
when  ambition  was  so  violent,  and  integrity 
uncommon,  could  only  tend  to  overturn  the 
state,  for  they  could  not  possibly  be  execiited 
without  occasioning  civil  wars.  The  decemvirs 
would  have  employed  their  power  to  amass  for- 
tunes ;  the  people  would  have  had  new  tyrants, 
and  the  republic  new  masters.  RuUus  intended 
to  get  the  power  into  his  own  hands,  and  he  af-* 
fected  a  zeal  for  the  good  of  the  pubUc  only  to 
cpnceal  his  selfish  views. 
Tim  T^  pi  Julius  Csesar,  the  son-in-law  of  Cinna,  a  pa^ 
^^^'^  trician,  who  greatly  surpassed  RuUus  both  by 
the  lustre  of  his  birth  and  the  superiority  of 
his  abilities,  was  silently  forming  the  greatest 
enterprises.  His  efiemmacy,  his  taste  for  dress, 
his  libertinism  in  his  early  days,  seemed  to 
prognosticate  that  he  would  be  a  man  of  plea* 
sure,  from  whom  Rome  had  nothing  either  to 
hope  or  fear ;  and,  to  save  him  from  proscrip- 
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tion«  he  was  represented  as  such  to  Sylla,  But 
the  dictator  was  a  better  judge  of  his  charac* 
ter.  Do  you  not  see  in  that  young  man^  said  he, 
mare  Sum  one  Maritis  f  Upon  hearing  this,  Cae^ 
sar  fled  from  Home ;  but  the  moment  he  could 
enter  into  the  career  of  ambition,  he  appeared 
with  all  the  advantaj^es  of  manly  eloquence  and 
profound  policy.  To  gain  the  attachment  of 
the  people  to  his  interest,  he  eii;hausted  his  pa- 
trimony in  largesses  to  the  people  and  the  exni- 
bition  of  pubuc  shows.  He  purchased  offices 
with  impunity,  and  revived  the  spirits  of  the  re- 
maining adherents  to  the  party  of  Marius. 

The  pursuit  of  honour  and  glory  possessed  AattAoibm 
his  whole  soul.  One  day,  when  he  was  reading  dmcL. 
the  life  of  Alexander,  Alas^  ssdd  he,  with  tears 
in  his  eyes,  Alexander  had  conquered  a  number 
of  kingdoms  at  my  age^  whereas  I  have  yet  done 
nothing  worthy  notice.  Upon  another  occa- 
sion, when  he  was  passing  through  a  little  vil- 
lage in  the  Alps,  and  hearing  one  of  his  at- 
tendants ask  in  a  tone  of  raillery,  whether  they 
canvassed  for  the  offices  in  that  place,  he  an- 
swered, /  wndd  rather  be  the  first  man  in  tMs  vil- 
lage than  the  second  in  Bxrnie.  Such  instances 
display  a  man's  real  character. 

But  Fompey,  at  his  return  to  Rome  in  the     oss. 
year  692  ^  being  accustomed  to  government  and  ^^!l^^^ 
success,  would  not  endure  either  a  superior  or^^^P^^ 
an  equal.    Naturally  an  enemy  to  oppression, 
perhaps  rather  from  weakness  than  moderation, 
he  dismissed  his  army  immediately  upon  their 
arrival,  havine  imprudently  flattered  himself 
with  the  belief  that  he  would  continue  master 
of  the  republic  without  their  assistance.    He 
found  a  formidable  enemy  in  Crassus,  who,  by 
his  immense  riches,  had  gained  a  very  strong 
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party^  These  two  rivals  entertained  a  most  in* 
veterate  hatred  against  each  other ;  and  their 
influence  in  the  senate  was  nearly  equal.  Caesar 
wanted  to  he  consul ;  and  having  occasion  for 
the  aid  of  one  of  these  rivals,  which  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  obtain  without  making  the 
other  his  enemy,  by  a  masterstroke  in  politics. 
The  of  which  no  other  man  was  capable,  reconciled 
"^"*  '  them,  and  united  his  interest  with  theirs  ;  or 
rather,  by  procuring  this  union,  established  his 
own  upon  their  joint  credit.  Cato,  so  famous 
for  that  stoical  virtue  which  he  carried  to  ex* 
cess,  foresaw  that  liberty  would  be  destroyed 
by  this  triumvirate.  However,  a  reconciliation, 
which  seemed  to  extinguish  the  flame  of  dis* 
cord,  was  universally  applauded. 

Immediately  after  Ceesar  had  obtained  the 
AgiJri^  consulship  by  the  interest  of  Pompey  and  Cras-^ 
^^'  sus,  he  proposed  an  Agrarian  law,  by  which  he 
hoped  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  people.  This 
law  was  not  attended  with  the  inconveniences 
to  which  the  former  was  exposed.  It  was  li- 
mited to  certain  lands  in  the  country  of  Cam* 
pania,  which  were  to  be  divided  among  twenty 
thousand  poor  citizens,  who  had  at  least  three 
children.  It  was  couched  in  such  terms  as  to 
remove  every  suspicion  of  tyranny ;  but,  ne- 
vertheless, it  was  opposed  by  Cato  and  Bibulus 
the  consul,  and  by  the  greatest  part  of  the  se- 
nate, so  that  the  triumvirate  were  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  the  people.  Pompey  and  Cras- 
sus  loudly  declared  for  the  law ;  and  Bibulus 
being  driven  out  of  the  assembly  with  insult^ 
the  senate  was  reduced  to  silence,  and  obliged 
to  drop  all  opposition. 
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Caesar  was  master  of  such  infinite  address,  stetsm 
that  he  never  failed  to  accomplish  his  purpose.  ^^|^^ 
He  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  JPompey,  ^'**^ 
lest  the  zealous  republicans  should  deprive  nim 
of  this  support.  He  caused  a  law  to  be  passed, 
by  which  the  senators  and  magistrates  were 
obliged  to  take  an  oath,  that  they  would  never 
propose  any  thing  in  opposition  to  what  had 
been  determined  by  the  popular  assemblies 
during  his  consulship ;  but,  dreading  the  zeal 
and  euKjuence  of  Cicero,  he  procured  the  tri- 
buneship  to  the  orator's  mortal  enemy,  the  se^ 
ditious  ClodiuSy  who  had  been  lately  accused 
of  profaning  the  mysteries  of  the  Bona  Dea^ 
and  even  with  having  an  intri^e  with  the  wife 
of  Caesar.  And,  lasUy,  foreseeing  that  a  mili«* 
tary  power  would  enable  him  to  execute  all  his 

{mrposes,  he  procured  the  government  of  Gaul 
or  five  years,  with  the  command  of  foiu-  le-» 
gions. 

A  law  was  proposed  very  soon  after  by  Clo^  ^^ 
dius,  to  declare  criminal  whoever  had  put  a  ci-  ^^^Jjjj^ 
tizen  to  death  before  the  judgment  of  the  peo-  ^^ 
pie  had  been  obtained.  This  was  a  battery  le- 
velled against  Cicero,  who  had  put  to  death  the 
accomphces  of  Catihne  before  sentence  had 
been  passed  on  them  by  the  people.  But  in  this 
he  only  obeyed  the  orders  ot  the  senate,  and  his 
Gimduct  was  amply  vindicated  by  the  necessity 
of  the  conjuncture*  He  no  sooner  saw  himself 
attacked,  tnan  the  want  of  resolution  betrayed 
the  powers  of  his  genius.  Dressed  in  mourn* 
ing,  dejected,  and  suppliant,  he  begged  for  as* 
sistance,  but  could  find  none ;  the  ungrateful 
Pompey  shut  his  gate  against  him.  Cicero  pre* 
v^ited  the  decree  for  his  banishment,  quitted 
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Rome,  and  retired  to  Greece.    His  excessive 
sorrow,  his  bitter  complaints  against  his  best 
friends,  prove  that  his  philosophy,  of  which  he 
made  such  parade,  was  more  the  lang^uage  of 
his  head  than  of  his  heart. 
tu  RBMfvtt     Clodius,  desirous  likewise  to  get  rid  of  Cato, 
that  inflexible  republican,  who  incessantly  con-- 
tinned  to  combat  vice  and  tyranny,  employed 
h  im  to  dethrone  Ptolemy  king  of  Cyprus.   Tiiat 
prince  was  the  personal  enemy  of  the  tribune, 
who  procured  him  to  be  condemned  as  an  ene- 
my of  the  republic,  but  Ptolemy  poisoned  him-* 
self  before  the  arrival  of  Cato. 
pj^jv       Ponapey  at  last  became  sensible  of  his  mis- 
•btaiJdie  take.  Clodius  no  longer  paid  court  to  him,  and 
«f  Gioero.  CsBsar's  first  campaign  in  Gaul  seemed  to  have 
eclipsed  all  his  ^lory.    Jealous  of  the  one,  and 
exasperated  agamst  the  other,  he  procured  the 
recal  of  Cicero,  whom  he  had  so  meanly  aban- 
doned.    Cicero,  at  his  return,  was  loaded  with 
honours.  He  passed  through  Italy  in  a  kind  of 
triumph,  and  nis  houses  were  rebuilt  at  the  ex-* 
pence  of  the  public.   Pompey  very  soon  found 
the  benefit  of  his  credit.  A  scarcity  of  com  af- 
forded him  an  opportunity  of  procuring*  for 
his  friend  the  superintendance  of  provisions 
through  the  whole  empire,  with  very  extensive 
powers,  for  five  years.    By  such  commissions, 
the  property  of  the  public  was  put  into  the 
hands  of  a  few  ambitious  men,  wno  easily  ac- 
cumulated great  fortunes. 
eg?.         As  the  triumvirate  had  occasion  for  mutual 
^^'JIJJUS^  support,  they  entered  into  new  engagements, 
^^  J»   .  Pompey  and  Crassus  were  made  consuls,  with 
unportant  governments,  for  five  years.    The 
first  in  Spam,  and  the  other  in  Syria,  Greece, 
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and  Egypt.  The  friends  of  Ceesar  refused  their 
consent,  except  upon  condition  that  he  should 
be  hkewise  continued  five  years  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Gaul.  These  three  generals  were  au- 
thorized to  levy  as  many  troops,  and  to  exact 
from  the  kings,  and  otner  allies  of  Rome,  as 
much  money  and  other  assistance  as  they  deem- 
ed necessary ;  which  was,  in  fact,  making  them 
absolute. 

The  insatiable  Crassus,  who  heaped  up  trea-      Too- 
sure  upon  treasure,  who  said  that  no  man  was  e^^lSHui 
rich  unless  he  was  able  to  support  an  army,  and  u^^S;^^ 
who,  undoubtedly,  was  still  poor  himself  amidst    Murder 
all  his  opulence,  made  haste  to  enter  Asia,  that    ciodiw. 
he  might  satiate  his  avaricious  desires.  Having 
pillaged  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  he  engaged 
m  an  imprudent  expedition  agaiast  the  Parthi- 
ans,  induced  by  no  motive  but  the  hope  of  ra- 
vishing from  tnem  their  immense  riches.     But 
the  Parthians  were  a  warlike  people,  who,  from 
their  dexterity  in  archery,  and  skill  in  horse- 
manship, were  even  formidable  in  their  flight ; 
so  that,  in  the  end,  Crassus  and  his  son  were 
killed  in  the  field,  and  the  whole  Roman  army 
cut  in  pieces.     The  balance  of  power  which  he 
held  between  Caesar  and  Pompey  was  now  bro- 
ken ;  discord  could  not  fail  to  follow  ;  and  no- 
thing was  to  be  seen  at  Rome  but  factions  and 
every  kind  of  disorder.    All  employments  were 
purcnased  openly,  and  their  canvassing  were 
attended  with  acts  of  violence.     Clodius  was 
killed  by  Milo,  which  served  as  a  signal  for 
taking  up  arms.     • 

Upon  this  occasion  the  fiiends  of  Pompey    p'''^'- 
endeavoured  to  get  him  chosen  dictator,  which  wfewSi. 
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was  what  he  secretly  wished ;  but  Cato,  for  the 
preservation  of  liberty,  by  keeping  him  subject 
to  the  laws,  proposed  that  there  should  be  no 
other  consul,  because  in  that  case  he  would  be 
still  accountable  for  his  conduct.  Though  it 
was  without  precedent,  Pompey  was  chosen 
sdie  consul,  with  a  grant  of  new  troops  and  a 
revenue  of  a  thousand  talents  to  support  his 
army,  at  the  same  time  the  government  of  Spain 
was  continued  to  him,  with  a  power  of  aami- 
nistering  it  by  his  lieutenants.  He  chose  a  coU 
lea^e  before  the  expiration  of  his  consulship^ 
and,  by  this  feigkied  moderation,  blinded  the 
senate. 


«f  Canrin 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

C09<^tnCST    OV    GAUIi.       BREACH   BETWEEN    C^SAR 
AND  POMPEY.      A  CIVIL  WAR. 

In  less  dian  ten  years^  Caesar  had  overcome  the 
qZ  ""  Helvetians,  defeated  Ariovistus,  one  of  the  kings^ 
of  Germany,  subdued  theBe^ae,  reduced  all 
Gaul  into  a  Roman  province,  and  carried  the 
terror  of  his  arms  even  into  Great  Britain^ 
Among  his  exploits  are  rieckoned  the  taking  of 
eight  himdred  towns,  reducing  three  hun£:edk 
states,  and  defeating  three  millions  of  men  in 
diffisrent  actions.  The  Gauls  were  a  brave  peo- 
ple, but  divided  into  small  states,  under  chiefs 
who  had  but  little  authority.  It  was  not  solely 
by  his  valour  and  military  talents  that  he  redu- 
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cfed  them,  but  likewise  by  his  artfhl  policy, 
which  he  employed  in  fomenting  their  quarrels, 
and  arming  uiem  against  one  another. 

Intrepid,  sober,  indefatigable,  always  ready  ki  mimtk 
for  action,  always  attentive  to  business,  and  ^v^tL-ir 
even,  while  pursuing  the  enemy,  watching  the   ■jJJJIJ' 
intrigues  carried  on  at  Rome,  he  spared  no 
cost  to  purchase  votes  and  secure  followers ; 
the  consul  Emilius  alone  cost  him  a  hundred 
and  fifty  talents.    He  enriched  his  officers  and 
soldiers,  who  were  no  longer  the  troops  of  the 
state.  In  a  word,  he  did  without  scruple  what- 
ever could  advance  his  power,  and  every  ob^ 
stacle  was  surmounted  by  Im  extraordinary 
abiUties. 

The  term  of  his  government  was  drawing  to  opqinip- 
an  end,  and,  by  depriving  him  of  his  military  *'"'(^**" 
command,  was  to  reduce  him  to  a  level  witn  «dPw««!*y- 
his  fellow-citizens.  This  was  the  private  wish 
of  Pompey,  who  secretly  solicited  his  recal ; 
but  Cuno  the  tribune,  who  had  been  bought 
over  by  Csesar,  warded  off  that  blow  without 
seeming^  to  be  of  either  party.  He  proposed 
that  both  these  generals  should  either  be  con- 
tinued or  recalled,  as  they  were  equally  capable 
of  disturbing  the  republic.  Whatever  modera- 
tion might  be  affected  by  Pompey,  yet  he  was 
unwilling  to  lay  down  his  command  before  Cee- 
sar  ;  therefore.  Curio  was  of  opinion,  that  both 
the  one  and  the  other,  if  they  kept  possession 
of  their  governments,  should  be  aeclared  ene- 
mies of  the  republic.  Caesar  offered  to  resign, 
upon  condition  that  his  rival  should;  but  Pom- 
pey, who  was  not  so  able  nor  clear-sighted,  be- 
ing persuaded  that  Caesar's  army  would  aban- 
d<Mi  their  general,  carried  his  rash  confidence 
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SO  far,  as  to  say.  That  he  needed  onbf  to  sbmip  up- 
on the  ground^  and  an  army  "would  start  vp. 
Tu  latter      AftcF  some  negotiations,  he  rejected  every 
ji'gjjj  ^  means  of  accommodation  that  was  proposed, 
aocomiod*.  and   thereby  rendered  a  civil  war  inevitable. 
"^     The  consuls  and  senate  were  of  his  party ;  the 
people,  and  a  victorious  army,  commanded  by 
the  greatest  general  the  world  ever  saw,  was  on 
the  other.     The  first  had  a  greater  appearance 
of  justice ;  the  other,  superior  abilities,  courage, 
and  a  greater  variety  of  resources.     The  most 
unspotted  justice,  in  such  circumstances,  would 
find  herself  too  weak  to  contend. 
Toi.  Csesar  was  declared  an  enemy  of  Rome  if  he  , 

^^bT"**  refused  to  resign  the  command ;  and  Pompey, 
Rubicon,  though  he  was  not  consul,  was  intrusted  with 
the  defence  of  the  republic.  Csesar  was  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rubicon,  a  small  river  which  part- 
ed Cisalpine  Gaul  from  the  rest  of  Italy,  where 
he  hesitated  for  some  time.  If  I  do  not  pass^ 
said  he,  /  am  ruined  ;  if  I  do  pass^  to  what  woes 
is  Rome  exposed  !  But,  recollecting  the  hatred 
of  his  adversaries,  he  exclaiinied,  The  die  is  cast! 
passed  the  river,  took  possession  of  Rimini,  and 
spread  the  alarm  even  to  the  centre  of  Rome. 
The  senate  declared  that  there  was  a  tumuli; 
that  is  to  say,  the  city  was  in  danger,  and  that 
all  the  citizens,  without  exception,  should  fly 
to  arms. 
706.  No  preparations  had  been  made  against  an 
^rf**  eneiny  so  active  and  formidable.  Pompey  not 
only  left  the  city,  Jbut  likewise  quitted  Italy. 
CsBsar,  having  made  himself  master  of  the  pub- 
lic treasury,  from  whence  he  drew  an  immense 
sum,  set  out  to  reduce  Spain,  where  his  opjKv- 
nents  were  very  powertul.     He  returned  vio- 
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torious,  and,  pursuing  his  rival  into  Macedonia/ 
gained  the  decisive  battle  of  Fharsalia.  In  this 
action,  it  was  evidently  seen^  that  superiority 
of  numbers  avails  nothing  against  courage  aiid 
discipline.  A  crowd  of  youn^  patricians,  ener-.* 
vated  by  luxury,  placed  a  bluid  confidence  in 
Pompey,  and  calcmated  beforehand  the  advan- 
tages ef  a  victory  which  they  concluded  was  . 
certain.  Caesar,  observing*  that  a  dread  of  be- 
ing  disfi^red  would  mai^e  a  stronger  impression 
upon  them  than  a  thirst  of  glory,  ordered  his 
veterans  to  aim  at  their  faces,  and,  in  fact,  they 
were  very  soon  routed.  The  conaueror  found 
in  the  camp  of  the  enemy  the  whole  apparatus 
of  Asiatic  luxury. 

He  threw  all  Pompey's  papers  into  the  fire  Cmmtf* 
without  reading  one.  /  would  rather  not  be  ac-  ""~'-~*^ 
guainted  mth  crimes^  said  he,  ^um  be  obliged  to 
punish  them.  He  sighed  heavily  at  seeing  the 
field  of  battle  covered  with  dead  bodies,  and  at 
least  endeavoured  to  repair,  by  an  heroic  cler 
mency,  i;he  evils  of  which  he  was  obliged  to  be 
the  author. 

The  famous  Pompey,  who  had  so  long  been 
master  of  the  republic,  and,  in  some  decree,  of 
fortune,  but  now  vanquished,  a  fugitive  and 
wanderer,  fled  at  last  into  Egypt,  where  he  hop- 
ed to  find  a  secure  asylum  from  young  Ptole- 
my, whose  father  Auletes,  after  his  expulsion 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Alexandria,  he  had  re-esr 
tablished  on  the  throne ;  but  how  few  friends 
does  misfortune  leave !  Csesar  pursued  him 
with  great  eagerness,  and  the  court  of  ~ 
hesitated  for  some  time  what  part  they 
take ;  but  at  last,  being  led  bj  the  base  coun- 
sels of  Theodotus  the  rhetorician,  they  were 
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persuaded  to  commit  an  act  of  treachery  and 
crue]  murder,  as  the  only  means  of  gaining  the 
favo  ur  of  Ceesar ;  they  professed  to  receive 
Pompey  with  open  arms,  and,  at  that  instant, 
caused  him  to  he  assassinated.  They  present- 
ed his  head  to  his  antagonist ;  hut,  instead  of 
showing  that  pleasure  which  they  expected,  he 
only  gave  signs  of  indignation  and  sorrow. 

AwLZL  Cleopatra,  the  sister  and  wife  of  the  king  of 
"*  Egypt,  was  entitled,  by  their  father's  will,  to 
share  the  throne  with  mm,  and  supported  her 
claim  by  force  of  arms.  Csesar  took  upon  him 
to  decide  the  dispute  in  the  name  of  the  Roman 
people ;  and  the  beauty  of  Cleopatra  inspired 
him  with  sentiments  which  gave  room  to  sus^ 
pect  his  impartiality.  For  tnis  reason,  Photi- 
nus,  the  minister  of  Ptolemy,  kindled  the  wajr 
of  Alexandria,  in  which  botn  the  king  and  his 
minister  perished.  Caesar,  having  placed  Cleo- 
patra  upon  the  throne,  instantly  marched  to 
oppose  l^hamaces,  the  son  of  Mithridates  and 
king  of  Bosphorus,  who  was  making  extensive 
conquests  in  Asia.  He  gave  an  account  of  hi9 
expedition  in  three  words,  Veni^  vidi^  twd.  ♦ 

He*^  OS  "fl'Ving  been  made  consul  for  five  years,  dic- 
ta     tator  one  year,  perpetual  chief  of  the  college  of 

^^i^Z  it  tribunes,  with  authority  to  make  peace  or  war, 
■'**^^  as  he  judged  proper,  he  appeared  again  at  Rome 
in  two  years  after  his  passage  over  the  Rubi^ 
con,  in  possession  of  absolute  power.  Par  from 
following  the  example  of  Sylla,  who  wanted  to 
secure  his  power  by  sacrificing  his  fellow-citi-* 
zens,  he  was  eager  to  ofier  pardon  to  all,  and 
even  heaped  acts  of  kindness  upon  a  number 

*  I  oMne,  I  Mw,  I  orercame. 
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of  his  principal  enemies ;  but  as  yet  all  weie 
not  subdued.  During  his  staj  in  £^pt,  where 
an  indiscreet  amour  made  hun  ne^ect  his  a£. 
fairs,  the  sons  of  Pompey,  Cato,  Scipio,  and 
3ome  other  republicans,  had  collected  a  body 
of  forces  in  Afnca,  where  they  prepared  to 
make  a  vigorous  defence.  But  who  ccaild  coiu 
quer  Csesar  ? 

Having  crossed  the  sea,  he  gained  three  bat*  ,_YS. 
ties  successively.  Cato  had  miitlessly  recom-  *"  '^ 
mended  to  his  party  not  to  expose  their  army 
to  the  hazard  of  a  defeat ;  ana,  shutting  himk 
5df  up  in  Utica,  seemed  to  revive  the  Koman 
senate,  and  to  preserve  some  ideas  of  liberty. 
But  his  hopes  very  soon  vanished.  He  saw  aU 
around  him  entirely  disheartened,  and  propos* 
ed  to  his  friends,  either  to  fly,  or  im]^lore  mer- 
cy from  the  conqueror ;  but,  for  hunself,  Yfe 
was  determined  not  to  survive  theJiiberty  of 
his  country.  After  having  calmly  conversed 
with  two  philosof^hers,  and  read  the  dialc^e 
of  Plato  upon  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  feel- 
ii^  the  pomt  of  his  sword,  he  said,  liamat  last 
my  awn  master.  Having  slept  some  time,  when 
he  waked,  he  stabbed  himself.  At  the  noise,  caio 
tome  of  his  friends  ran  to  offer  their  assistance, 
and  dressed  the  wound ;  but  he  tore  it  open, 
and  expired.  Upon  the  news  being  brought  to 
Ceesar,  he  exclauned,  O  Cato  I  I  envjf  thee  Ay 
deaths  Hnce  thou  didst  emnf  me  the  honour  qfvre^ 
serving  ihy  Iffel  It  would,  indeed,  have  been 
more  glorious  to  save  than  to  conquer  such  an 
^nemy. 

If  Cato  had  not  been  an  enthusiast  in  virtue,  ote 
^uul  had  endeavoured,  by  some  practicable  me- 
thods, to  correct  disorder,  instead  of  rigidly 
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tensuring  the  manners  of  the  times,  his  patriot- 
ism and  greatness  of  soul  might  have  effected 
much  goody  or  prevented  much  evil ;  hut  the 
observation  of  Cicero  is  very  just,  by  ccmduct- 
ing  himself  as  if  lie  was  in  She  repuMc  qfPlato^ 
and  not  among  the  dregs  of  Romtcbis.  His  seve- 
rity was  seldom  useful, sometimes  hurtful.  These 
were  not  the  days  of  Fabricius.  Rome,  im- 
mersed in  corruption,  could  no  longer  be  go- 
verned by  the  ancient  principles.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  comply  with  circumstances,  and  the  exi- 
gencies of  afiairs.  Cato  made  himself  respect- 
able, by  observing  maxims  sunk  in  oblivion  ; 
but  he  miscarried,  by  endeavouring  to  force 
the  observation  of  them  on  others.  Ought  pru- 
dence  to  attempt  impossibiUties  ? 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

CJESAR  MAKES  mMSEJLF  MASTER  OF  THE  REPUBUC. 

HIS  DEATH.  '       • 

i  , 

tcs.  The  honours  which  were  lavished  upon  Caesar 
w^^  at  his. return,  sufficiently  prove  that  nothing 
^^  but  the  mere  shadow  of  republican  govern- 
ment was  left.-  A  solemn  thanksgiving  to  the 
gods  was  appointed  for  ^  his  victories.  The 
dictatorship  was  at  first  prolon'ged  to  him  for 
ten  years,  and  afterwards  for  life ;  with  the 
title  of  reformer  of  manners.  The  authority 
of  censor,  which  was  formerly  shared  by  two 
magistrates,  was  conferred  upon  him  alone ; 
his  person  was  declared  inviolably  sacred ;  his 
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statue  i^eas  placed  in  the  Capitol,  by  the  side  of 
Jupiter's,  with  the  following  sacrilegious  in- 
scription. To  the  demigod^  Ccesar!  Four  tri- 
umphs were  decreed  to  him  in  one  month; 
upon  which  occasion,  gold  and  silver  vases 
were  displayed  to  the  amount  of  sixty-five 
thousand  talents. 

His  prodigality  to  his  soldiers  and  the  peo-  bm 
pie,  tfe  entertamments,  eames,  and  magnifi-  i******^- 
cent  shows  which  he  exhibited,  delighted  the 
multitude,  whom  the  charms  of  pleasure  al- 
lured to  slavery.  A  feast  which  was  served  up 
on  twenty-two  thousand  tables  in  the  streets 
of  the  city,  gives  us  an  idea  of  his  profusion. 
So  much  were  the  manners  of  the  Romans  at 
this  time  corrupted,  that  the  kniehts  were  not 
ashamed  to  fight  in  the  arena  with  the  com- 
mon gladiators. 

The  mildness  of  Caesar's  disposition,  his  ap-      He 

th< 


plication  to  the  cares  of  government,  and  the 
prudence  of  his  laws,  were  the  best  instruments 
for  varnishing  his  ambitious  attempts.  He  re- 
established good  order  in  the  city,  and  attract- 
ed to  it  a  number  of  inhabitants ;  encouraged 
population  by  rewards ;  checked  extravagant 
luxury ;  and  limited  the  duration  of  the  go- 
vernment of  the  provinces,  fixing  the  praeto- 
rian to  (Hie  year,  and  the  consular  to  two. 

In  quality  of  sovereign  pontiff,  he  reformed  He 

the  calendar,  into '  which  the  pontiffs,  either  ^J^^ 
through  ignorance,  or  from  some  interested  ' 
motives,  had  introduced  the  greatest  confu- 
sion. The  year,  at  that  time,  according  to 
their  computation,  consisted  of  twelve  lunar 
months,  with  an  intercalation  of  twenty-two 
or  twenty-three  days  alternately,  at  the  end  of 
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every  two  years ;  but  the  ponti£&  either  intro-* 
duced  or  omitted  the  intercalation,  according 
to  circumstances,  as  they  wanted  to  abridge  or 
to  prolong  the  time  of  tne  magistrates  continue 
in^  in  office ;  and  by  this  means  all  order  waaj 
subverted.  Sosigenes,  an  astronomer  of  Alex-» 
andria,  cleared  up  this  chaos,  and  the  solar  yeap 
of  three  hundred  and  sixty *five  days,  witn  an 
intercalation  of  one  day  every  fourth  year  was 
established  by  Caesar.  Beside  the  intercalary 
month,  it  was  necessary  to  add  sixty-seven  days 
to  the  first  year. 

TUi  Even  this  excellent  reformation,  which  de- 
served  the  highest  encomiums,  was  censured, 
like  every  thing  which  ofiends  old  customs  and 
vulgar  prejudices.  Cicero  himself,  who  was 
more  capable  tlum  any  man  of  seeing  its  merit, 
made  it  a  subject  of  mdecent  raillery.  Hear-p 
ii^  it  observed,  that  a  certain  constellation  was 
to  rise  next  day :  Yes^  said  he,  and  by  order  qf 
Ccesar.  It  was  a  great  discredit  to  this  able 
orator,  that  he  sacrificed  every  thing  to  a  wit* 
ticism.  Can  the  truly  wise  man  ever  allow 
himself  to  be  guilty  ot  an  act  of  injustice  ? 
The  two  sons  of  Pompey  having  stirred  up 

^^  -  their  friends  in  Spain  to  take  arms,  Caesar  has^ 
dictator,  tened  to  that  quarter,  and,  by  a  victory  which 
he  gained  at  Munda,  gave  Uberty  a  mortal 
blow.  He  entered  Rome  in  trium]^,  as  if  he 
had  defeated  the  enemies  of  the  republic,  and 
being  named  perpetual  dictator  and  emperor, 
endeavoured  more  than  ever  to  gain  the  hearts 
of  the  people.  He  even  dismissed  his  guards. 
He  caused  the  statues  of  Pompey  to  be  re* 

E laced;  and,  to  increase  rewards,  aaded  a  num- 
er  of  new  offices.    He  heaped  favours  upon 
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iDlnv  many  of  his  mortal  enemies,  and  filled  the 
fdiog  senate  with  his  own  creatures ;  hut  he  greatly 
geor  debased  its  dignity,  by  introducing  six  hun* 
itiou*  dred  senators,  most  of  them  unwomiy  of  that 
r  TO  rank,  whom  be  employed  as  instruments  of  his 
A1&  ambition.  We  shall  soon  see  the  military  title 
r  yet  of  Emperor^  which  had  been  formerly  conferred 
by  the  soldiers  ss  merely  honorary,  very  soon 
become  a  title  of  sovereignty. 

Some  zealous  republicans  detested  the  thought  wa. 
of  a  power  destructive  to  the  ancient  govern-  ^ 
ment,  and  the  dictator  exasperated  them  either  «n»»M*wfc 
by  his  pride  or  indiscretion.  One  day  when 
the  senate  came  in  a  body  to  decree  new  hon* 
ours  to  him,  he  did  not  condescend  to  rise  from 
his  tribunal,  and  even  the  populace  were  of- 
fended with  this  instance  of  contempt.  Some 
time  after,  when  Mark  Antony,  his  colleague 
in  the  consulship,  publicly  maae  him  an  offer 
of  a  diadem,  the  populace  applauded  his  hav* 
ing  refused  it,  but  his  real  purpose  was  to  sound 
the  dispositions  of  the  people ;  and  it  was  not 
long  be£[)re  it  was  known  that  he  wished  for 
the  title  of  King,  so  hateful  to  the  Romans* 
A  word  sometimes  may  have  very  considerable 
influence  on  the  minds  of  men ;  but  while  Cae- 
sar enjoyed  supreme  and  absolute  authority, 
what  occasion  had  he  for  a  title,  which  could 
only  serve  to  alarm  the  minds  of  the  people  ? 

A  conspiracy,  headed  by  Cassius,  was  imme-  CogMpinef 
diately  formed.  Among  a  nionber  whom  h^cmt^  waA 
engaged  to  join  him  was  Marcus  Brutus,  a  de-r  ^ 
scendant  of  the  first  consul,  the  son-in-law  and 
imitator  of  Cato ;  whom  Cddmx  loved  with  the 
affection  of  a  father,  havine  not  only  spared 
his  life,  but  loaded  him  witn  favours  and  ad<- 
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mitted  him  into  his  friendship,  without  bein^ 
able  to  overcome  his  detestation  of  an  usm*ped 
power.  Some  anonymous  writings  which  Brutus, 
at  that  time  praetor,  found  upon  his  tribunal, 
roused  the  republican  sentiments  in  his  mind. 
There  was  written  upon  them ;  Brutus^  t/tou 
steepest;  thou  art  no  longer  the  same.  Being* 
staggered  by  these  indirect  methods,  Cassius 
at  last  entirely  brought  him  over  by  his  dis- 
course. 
Portu's  Portia,  the  illustrious  daughter  of  Cato,  and 
^^'■K*'  wife  of  Brutus,  observing  that  he  was  exceed- 
ingly agitated,  and  concealed  from  her  some  af- 
fair of  consequence,  made  a  deep  wound  in 
her  thi^h,  on  purpose  to  try  her  fortitude 
in  resisting  pain,  ^eing  satisfied  that  even 
torments  could  not  wring  a  secret  from  her, 
she  discovered  the  wound  to  Brutus,  and,  ac- 
quainting him  with  the  desi^  she  had  in  exe- 
cuting this  hardy  deed,  obtained  the  confidence 
she  so  much  desired.  Grant  me^  O  heaven^  cried 
Brutus,  that  I  may  praoe  myself  a  husband  "worthy 
of  Portia !  The  very  soul  of  Cato,  whom  phi- 
losophy raised  superior  to  all  the  men  of^  his 
time,  animated  his  daughter.  - 
-  The  scheme  was  laid  to  assassinate  the  dicta- 
tor in  full  senate,  when  lie  was  on  the  point  of 
carrying  the  war  into  Asia,  to  revenge  the  de- 
feat of  Crassus  by  the  Parthians.  Some  sus- 
picions and  forebodings,  rather  than  the  pre- 
tended oracles  which  have  been  mentioned  by 
every  historian,  made  him  hesitate  about  going 
to  the  meeting  of  the  senate ;  but  imagining, 
as  his  flatterers  told  him,  that  his  preservation 
was  of  consequence  to  the  state,  and  that  no  at^ 
tempt  durst  be  made  against  his  Ufe,  he  ex- 
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posed  himself  Tvithout  taking  any  steps  for  the 
security  of  his  person.  The  conspirators  sur- 
rounding him,  stahhed  him  with  their  daggers, 
when,  at  sight  of  Brutus,  he  cried  out,  And 
thou  too^  Brutus!  After  which,  without  at* 
tempting  any  longer  to  defend  himself,  he 
covered  his  face  with  his  robe,  and,  at  the 
age  of  fifty-five,  this  great  hero  met  his  death, 
like  a  man  who  needed  not  to  regret  the  loss 
of  life. 

According  to  the  laws  and  maxims  of  the  luieetioiit 
Roman  republic,  whoever  attempted  to  usurp  fui^^mkr. 
a  sovereign  authority  was  held  an  enemy  of  his 
coimtry,  and  exposed  to  suffer  from  the  hands 
of  his  fellow-citizens.  Csesar,  therefore,  being 
in  possession  of  the  whole  power,  was,  in  the 
eje  of  the  law,  undoubtedly  guilty.  An  assas- 
sination made  up  for  the  want  oi  legiil  power 
to  punish  him.  But  if  Kome  could  have  pre- 
served her  liberty  no  longer,  and  must  neces- 
sarily have  submitted  to  some  ambitious  usurper, 
from  the  manners  and  principles  of  the  people, 
which  were  the  great  supports  of  liberty,  being 
destroyed;  if  tne  example  of  Sylla,  and  the 
enormous  wealth  and  credit  of  some  individu- 
als must  sooner  or  later  have  changed  the  re- 
public into  a  monarchy,  ought  not  the  sove- 
reignty of  Csesar  to  have  been  preferred  before 
the  horrors  of  new  civil  wars  ?  The  atrocious 
action  of  Brutus,  who  kills  his  friend  and  bene- 
factor, in  the  chimerical  hope  of  saving  the 
state,  is  an  instance  of  republican  fanaticism, 
the  excesses  of  which  greatly  resemble  those 
of  religion. 

Cicero,  with  whose  timidity  the  conspirators    opiaiMi 
were  too  well  acquainted  to  intrust  him  with    ckm. 
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their  secret,  complained  that,  after  the  deed 
was  done,  they  did  not  put  to  death  all  the  in- 
timate friends  of  Caesar.  In  his  letter  to  At- 
ticus,  he  said,  They  have  executed  a  childish  pra^ 
ject  with  ifie  courage  qf  heroes  ;  tiie  tree  is  Jelled^ 
but  the  roots  still  subsist  It  was  impossible  at 
that  time  to  destroy  the  roots  of  tyranny,  for 
they  were  connected  with  the  manners  of  the 

gsople,  which  were  incapable  of  reformation, 
erhaps,  even  among  the  conspirators,  there 
might  soon  have  been  seen  a  new  usurper. 
We  shall  find  Cicero  mistaken  in  his  politics, 
and  become  the  author  and  victim  of  the  for-^ 
tune  of  Augustus. 
TUi  CsBsar  hsA  no  sooner  expired  than  the  mur- 
•"^JJ^^  derers  ran  through  the  city  with  their  daggers 
in  their  hands,  exclaiming  that  the  king  of 
Rome  was  dead ;  they  were  joined  by  some  pa- 
tricians, but  the  people  appeared  struck  with 
consternation  and  regret ;  therefore,  finding 
themselves  disappointed  in  their  expectations, 
they  retired  to  the  Capitol.  Mark  Antony, 
who  was  consul,  and  Lepidus,  the  general  of 
the  horse,  discovered  a  readiness  to  avenge 
the  death  of  the  dictator ;  that  is  to  say,  to 
seize  the  supreme  power,  which  was  the  object 
of  their  amoition.  The  senate  assembled  to 
consider  whether  Caesar  should  be  declared  a 
tyrant  or  a  lawful  magistrate  ;  and  his  memory 
was  on  the  point  of  oeing  blasted,  when  An- 
tony artfully  observed,  that,  as  all  the  offices 
had  been  filled  ujj  by  the  dictator,  the  gover- 
nors and  magistrates  would  be  obliged  to  re- 
sign as  soon  as  it  should  be  declared  that  he, 
fn)m  whom  their  authority  flowed,  was  an  u- 
surper  and  a  tyrant,  and   that   a  most  fatal 
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tn&rchy,  distress,  and  civil  war,  would  be  the 
eonsequence.  They  left  the  question  unde* 
cided,  and  ag^reed  that  the  murderers  of  the 
dictator  shouM  not  be  prosecuted ;  yet  at  the 
same  time  they  confirmed  all  his  laws.  Such 
an  equivocal,  or  rather  contradictory  decree^ 
passed  while  afiairs  were  in  such  a  critical  si- 
tuation, could  not  be  expected  to  restore  tran- 
quillity* It  was  absolutely  necessary  either  to 
snow  a  resolute  spirit,  or  to  renounce  liberty 
altogether.  Antony,  by  being  in  possession  of 
Caesar's  papers,  forgea  whatever  he  pleased, 
and  employed  them  for  his  own  purposes. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  different  pfurties  seem-  fi"^"^ 
ed  to  be  willing  to  conciliate  matters ;  and  the  ^- 
oonspirators,  having  come  down  ficom  the  Ca* 
pitol^  were  received  in  a  friendly  manner  by 
Antony  and  Lepidus :  but  a  step  taken  by  the 
former  very  soon  revived  the  dissensions.  He 
caused  Caesar's  will  to  be  read,  in  which  ho* 
nourable  mention  was  made  of  some  of  the 
murderers,  and  considerable  legacies  left  to 
the  Roman  people.  The  hearts  of  the  people 
being  penetrated  with  tenderness  and  grati- 
tude, tney  were  completely  inflamed  by  the 
encomium  which  he  passed  upon  that  great 
man,  by  the  recital  of  his  actions,  and  by  the 
account  which  he  gave  of  his  virtues.  As  the 
body  was  liud  out  for  performing  the  funeral 
obsequies,  he  took  this  opportumty  to  display 
the  robe  dyed  in  blood,  and  to  point  out  the 
wounds  which  had  been  nveji  by  the  assassins. 
Such  was  the  effect  which  his  harangue  made 
upon  the  people,  that,  in  a  transport  of  rage, 
they  ran  to  set  fire  to  the  houses  of  the  con- 
spirators, who  immediately  quitted  Rome.    On 
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Be  deeeiyet  pufposc  to  ^111  the  Senate,  the  consul  affected 
J^te.  *  great  desire  to  restore  republican  govern- 
ment, and  proposed  that  Sextus,  the  son  of 
Fompey,  who  nad  been  concealed  in  Spain 
ever  since  the  battle  of  Munda,  should  be  re- 
called. Even  Cicero  fell  into  the  snare,  and 
highly  extolled  Antony,  whom  we  shall  very 
soon  find  him  tearing  in  pieces  by  the  most 
violent  invectives. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

DARING  POLICY  OF  OCTAVIUS.  THE  TRIUMVIRATE. 
BATTLE  OF  PmLIPPI,  IN  WHICH  THE  R£P][7BLICAN 
PARTY  WAS  DESTROYED. 

OctaTiiu  OcTAVius,  SO  celebrated  afterwards  under  the 
■^gjjjrl^  name  of  Augustus,  grandson  of  Julia,  the  sis- 
ter of  Caesar,  made  his  appearance  at  tiiis  time, 
and,  though  but  eighteen  years  of  age,  took  a 
leading  part  in  public  affitirs.  He  Jhad  been 
adopted  by  the  dictator  his  great-uncle,  who 
leftTiim  three-fourths  of  his  fortune.  He  was 
studying  eloquence  at  ApoUonia,  a  maritime 
town  in  Epirus,  when  he  received  intelligence 
of  the  tragical  event  which  totally  changed 
the  face  of  affairs.  He  was  advised  to  dissem- 
ble, to  let  time  work,  and  even  to  renounce  his 
adoption  and  inheritance ;  but  he  had  too  much 
ambition  to  follow  such  advice  ;  and,  ^oing  im« 
mediately  to  Rome,  declared  himself  the  heir 
of  Caesar.  Having  observed  that  Antony,  who 
was  sole  master,  was  little  disposed  to  show 
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faitn  any  favour,  he  persisted  in  his  purpose 
with  steady  and  artful  policy.  The  dictator's 
money  heing  refused  to  him  hy  the  consul,  he 
sold  his  patrimony,  that  he  might  discharge  the 
lefi;acies  mentioned  in  the  will  of  Csesar ;  an  in- 
&llihle  means  of  attaching  the  people  to  his 
interest,  and  provoking  them  against  a  man 
who,  by  injuring  the  son,  could  not  fail  to  ap- 
pear ungrateful  to  the  memory  of  the  father, 
and  unjust  to  the  public. 

Antony  and  Octavius  were  frequently  recon-  ^*y^ 
ciled,  but  still  fresh  quarrels  arose.  The  last  AafamjuU 
wanted  to  revenge  the  death  of  Caesar,  while  '*"*'~^ 
the  other  only  affected  to  wish  it,  because  it 
would  be  agreeable  to  the  multitude,  but  at 
bottom  his  sole  purpose  was  to  aggrandize  him- 
self ;  and  their  interests  being  totally  opposite, 
at  last  produced  a  civil  war.  The  hope  of  their 
destroying  one  another  was  matter  of  much  sa- 
tisfaction to  many  of  the  senators.  Cicero,  less 
prudent  than  those  that  remained  neuter,  es- 
poused the  part  of  Octavius,  and  inveighed 
with  all  the  power  of  his  oratory  against  An- 
tony, which  brought  upon  him  the  reproach  of 
Brutus,  &at  fie  uas  less  anxums  for  the  liberty  qf 
his  country  J  than  tojind  a  good  master  for  himself. 
The  per^nal  enemy  of  the  one,  and  seduced 
by  the  pretended  confidence  and  flattery  of  the 
other,  ne  perhaps  imagined,  that  he  was  sole- 
ly employed  in  serving  his  country,  while  he 
was  only  gratifying  his  own  resentment  and  va- 
nity, oometimes  we  may  so  far  deceive  our- 
selves as  to  be  ignorant  of  the  motives  of  our 
actions,  while  they  are  plainly  seen  by  the 
world. 

vol..  II.  H 
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dimeter  The  pictUTe  of  that  celebrated  orator,  as 
cimo.  drawn  by  Montesquieu,  explains  the  secret  of 
his  proceedings.  ^  I  believe, '  says  he,  *  that  if 
Cato  had  preserved  his  life  for  the  service  of 
the  republic,  he  would  have  given  a  different 
turn  to  affiiirs.  Cicero,  with  admirable  talents 
for  shining  in'  a  subordinate  sphere,  was  not 
capable  of  taking  the  lead.  He  had  a  fine  ge- 
nius, but  often  wanted  elevation  of  soul.  With 
him  virtue  was  but  a  secondary  motive,  as  glo- 
ry was  with  Cato.  Cicero  was  always  the  hrst 
in  his  own  eyes ;  Cato  never  thounit  of  him- 
self. The  one  would  have  saved  we  republic 
for  its  own  sake,  the  other  that  he  might  have 
boasted  of  it.  ^ 

Such  a  passion  for  vain-glory  is  a  proof  of  a 
weak  mind,  which  may  be  led  into  ^fregious 
errors  from  mean  considerations.  Besides,  Ci- 
cero, by  extolling  the  young  Caesar,  expected 
to  secure  support  for  himself.  Though  his 
eloquent  philippics  are  suspected  to  have  flow- 
ed urom  personal  resentment,  yet,  like  those  of 
Demosthenes,  they  are  excellent  models  for 
state  orators. 
Hjenwii^.  The  govemm^it  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  which 
^Octa^Sr  Antony  secured  to  himself,  that  he  might  keep 
Italy  in  awe,  was  the  occasion  of  the  war.  De- 
cimus  Brutus,  one  of  the  chief  conspirators, 
had  been  ap[Kiinted  to  that  govemm^it  by  the 
dictator,  and  intended  to  maintain  himself  in  it. 
Antony  advanced  to  displace  him.  Octavius 
was  likewise  at  the  head  of  an  army,  though 
without  a  title  to  the  command,  but  was  press- 
ed by  his  soldiers  to  assume  that  of  pro-prse- 
tor,  which  he  refused,  from  an  affectea  modes- 
ty, with  a  view  to  the  credit  which  it  might 
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procure  him  with  the  senate.  This  so  far  sue* 
oeeded,  that,  by  the  advice  of  Cicero,  the  se* 
nate  not  only  named  him  pro-praetor,  but  like^ 
wise  erected  a  statue  to  him,  and  permitted  him 
to  stand  for  the  consulship,  ten  years  befiM:e  the 
time  fixed  by  law.  It  was  not  the  first  time 
that  Cicero  had  sacrificed  the  laws  to  those 
whose  friendship  he  comrted. 

Antony  had  already  begun  to  besiege  I)^-^^f?7.4^ 
mus  in  Modena;  but  Cicero  caused  him  to'^L^sdCT' 
be  declared  the  enemy  of  his  countiy,  if  he  did 
not  immediately  raise  the  siege  and  leave  Cis- 
alpine Gaul.     This  decree  of  the  senate  being 
treated  with  contempt,  the  two  consuls,  Hir- 
tius  and  Pansa,  in  conjunction  with  Octavius, 
were  ordered  to  go  and  attack  him.  Pansa  was 
defeated  and  killed.    Hirtius,  in  fining  a  bat- 
tle, lost  his  life.    Antony,  being  obliged  to  fly, 
escaped  into  Transalpine  Gaul,  where  Lepidus 
had  the  command.    Having  nresented  himself 
in  a  mourning  habit  to  the  soldiers,  they  were 
afiected  with  compassion,  and,  proclaiming  him 

general,  Lepidus  was  obliged  to  declare  m  his 
vour,  that  he  might  not  be  totally  forsaken. 
After  the  defeat  di  Antony,  the  senate  no      71a 
ion^r  showed  the  same  complaisance  for  Oc-    ^^7 
tavius,  and  gave  the  command  of  the  army  to  ^j^J^^! 
Decinaus.     The  republican  party  having  reco- 
vered courage,  Octavius  found  it  was  time  to 
throw  off  the  mask.     Cicero,  still  continuing  to 
be  the  dupe  of  his  artifice,  attemfited  in  vain  to 
procure  tne  consulship  for  him,  in  hope  of  be- 
ing nominated  his  colleague ;  but  the  proposal 
bemg  received  with  a  peal  of  laughter  b)^  the 
senate,  the  heir  of  the  dictator  did  not  hesitate 
to  copy  the  hoUL  and  artful  policy  of  Ca»ar, 

h2 
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and,  uiliting  his  interests  with  those  of  Antony- 
and  Lepidus,  marched  at  the  head  of  his  army 
to  Rome,  where  he  forced  them  to  choose  him 
consul,  though  he  was  scarcely  twenty  years  of 
age ;  and  thus,  by  his  address  rather  than  his 
courage,  put  himself  in  a  situation  to  gratify 
that  ambition  with  which  he  was  devoured. 
"n^jr         Brutus  and  Cassius  had  withdrawn ;  the  one 

J!!!h^  df  into  Greece,  and  the  other  into  Asia,  where  their 
^^'^'  party  was  stren^hened  by  success,  and  they 
reckoned  twenty  legions  imder  their  command. 
The  first  step  of  the  youn^  consul  was  to  cause 
them  to  be  condemned,  with  all  who  were  con- 
cerned in  Csesar's  murder ;  but  as  he  could  not 
expect  to  subdue  them  without  assistance,  he 
caused  the  decree,  which  had  been  passed  a^ 
gainst  Antony  and  Lepidus,  to  be  revoked. 
Octavius  joined  these  two  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Modena,  where  their  conference  lasted 
three  days.  They  agreed  to  share  the  sove- 
reign power  among  them  for  five  years,  under 
the  appellation  of  triumvirs.  Lepidus  was  to 
continue  in  Rome,  while  Octavius  and  Antony 
carried  on  the  war  against  the  conspirators  ; 
but  their  enemies  were  to  be  previously  extir- 
pated by  a  proscription,  whicn  would  procure 
them  the  means  of  supporting  their  army. 
Thus  all  the  horrors  of  the  time  of  Sylla, 
which  had  been  in  some  degree  effiu^d  by  the 
clemency  of  Cssar,  were  again  renewed.  Cae- 
sar, notwithstanding  his  clemency,  had  been 
murdered,  which  was  not  forgotten  by  die  tri- 
umvirs. 

^^iJ^  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  horrors  of 
this  proscription.  The  tyrants  began  with  sa- 
crificing their  friends  and  kindred  to  one  an- 
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Other.  Lepidus  presented  the  head  of  his  hro- 
Aer,  Antony  his  uncle's,  and  Octavius  that  of 
Cicero,  by  ivhom  he  had  been  too  zealously  se- 
conded. It  was  forbidden,  under  pain  of  death, 
to  conceal  or  assist  any  proscribed  person.  A 
reward  was  offered  to  whoever  should  kill 
them ;  and  even  the  freedom  of  the  city  to 
slaves  who  assassinated  their  masters.  Some 
heroic  proofs  of  fidelity  in  women  and  slaves 
were  to  be  met  with  even  amidst  this  dreadful 
carnage  and  the  treachery  of  the  times ;  but 
villany  made  blood  to  flow  in  torrents  over  the 
whole  country.  At  the  sight  of  Cicero's  head, 
who  had  been  killed  by  a  tribune  whom  his 
eloquence  had  formerly  saved,  Antony  exulted 
with  joy.  Three  hundred  senators,  and  more 
than  two  thousand  knights,  were  murdered.  If 
no  other  cause  of  hatred  presented  itself,  the 
possession  of  riches  was  a  sufficient  offence. 
Yet,  after  all,  as  the  confiscations  were  inade- 

Siate  to  their  wants,  they  imposed  a  tax  upon 
e  mothers,  daughters,  ana  relations  of  the 
proscribed.  Here  was  one  of  those  abominable 
scenes,  where  men  were  to  be  seen  divested  of 
humanity  by  their  passions,  and  surpassing  the 
fur^  of  tigers. 

Being  at  last  glutted  with  massacre  and  nu   oebnriug 
pine,  they  hastened  to  execute  their  projects  a-  *^rch"^ 
gainst  the  republicans.  Lepidus  guarded  Rome,  BSitLi 
while  his  two  colleagues  entered  Macedonia, 
where  Brutus  had  been  joined  by  Cassius.    No 
Roman  armies  had  ever  been  seen  of  equal 
number  to  those  that  were  now  to  decide  the 
fate  of  the  republic.  On  each  side  they  amount- 
ed to  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  men,  sea- 
soned to  war,  and  animated  with  all  the  ardour 
which  ambition  or  a  love  of  liberty  could  in* 
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apire.  Cassius  wished  to  avciA  comiag  to  nn 
Q^gagemeat,  because  the  enemy  must  have 
BOOQ  perished  for  want  of  provisions,  but  Bru- 
tus did  not  concur  in  this  opinion.  The  sol*, 
diers  exclaimed,  that  it  was  cowardly  to  decline 
the  combat ;  they  murmured  and  deserted,  and 
their  impatience  determined  their  g^aerals  to 


711.  The  battle  of  Philippi,  which  was  fought  on 
of  f^^.  t^  confines  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  destroy* 
ed  tUe  republican  party.  Octavius,  who  was  as 
cowardly  m  the  field  as  he  was  bold  in  council, 
concealed  himself  on  pretence  of  sickness,  and 
his  legions  were  routed  by  Brutus ;  but,  while 
the  conqueror  was  too  rashly  pursuing  die  fu« 
gitives,  Antony  broke  and  dispersed  the  wing 
of  the  army  commanded  by  Cassius,  who,  bein^ 
ignoniat  of  the  success  of  his  colleague,  obli- 
(£^^  ged  one  of  his  frfsedmen  to  kill  him.  Both  ar- 
Brtt«<H*  mies  being  in  one  part  victorious,  in  the  other 
defeated,  retreated  to  their  camps.  That  of  the 
triumvirs  was  in  want  of  every  kind  of  provi- 
sion, which  deteimiined  Brutus  to  pursue  the 
plaqi  of  Cassius ;  and  the  success  would  have 
neen  infallible,  if  the  mutiny  of  his  troops  had 
not  obliged  him  to  hazard  a  second  enga^^e* 
m^it.  After  having  totally  defeated  the  wmg 
of  the  army  commanded  by  Octavius,  he  lost 
the  battle,  and,  being  persuaded  that  liberty 
was  annihilated,  fell  upon  his  sword,  and  died 
tlie  same  death  as  bis  coUea^e. 
Atdii  These  two  g^erals  were  honoured  with  the 
«r  the.  two  ^^^Ye  of  the  last  of  the  Romans,  diough  some 
have  thought  they  might  better  have  deserved 
it.  Cassius,  of  a  violent  haughty  temper,  was  sus- 
p^cte4  of  being  influenced  less  by  zea}  for  his 
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country  than  hatred  against  Caeaar.  Brutus, 
virtuous  from  principle,  inviolably  attached  to 
the  laws.  Just  and  compassionate,  respecting  the 
title  of  citizen  even  in  his  enemies,  jield^  to 
that  enthusiasm  which  impedes  reflection.  Some*- 
etimes,  from  an  apprehension  of  going  too  great 
lengths,  he  did  not  act  with  sufficient  vigour ; 
whue  at  others,  though  but  seldom,  he  thought 
that  violence  in  support  of  the  cause  in  which  he 
was  engaged  mieht  be  permitted*  Before  the 
second  battle  of  Philippi,  he  promised  his  sol- 
diers the  pillage  of  Sparta  and  Thessalonica,  if 
they  gained  the  victory.  This,  as  Plutarch  ob- 
serves, was  to  imitate  those  who  plead  for  the 
ri^t  of  the  strongest. 

iBruttts  and  Cassius,  by  killing  themselves  at  RdiKtioii9 
the  same  time,  destroyea  the  republic,  and  have  ^Si^ 
therefore  been  very  property  censured  for  their 
rash  despair.  But  ought  we  to  ascribe  suicide, 
which  was  at  that  time  very  frequent  in  Rome, 
to  a  want  of  courage  ?  *  It  is  certain, '  says  the 
celebrated  Montesquieu,  *  that  men  are  become 
less  free,  less  courageous,  less  inclined  to  per- 
form noble  actions,  than  they  were  when,  by 
the  power  which  they  assumed  over  themselves, 
they  could  at  all  times  escape  from  every  other 
power. '  The  Christian  ireligion  inspires  its  fol- 
lowers  with  a  just  abhc»rrence  of  suicide ;  and 
the  instances  of  it  which  we  meet  with  at  pre*- 
sent  ate  almost  all  the  effect  of  vice  and  irre- 
gularities, that  prove  how  needful  are  the  di- 
vine morals  it  teaches.  Jt  is  no  less  evident, 
that  it  was  not  from  cowardice  that  the  Catos 
and  the  Brutuses  rather  sacrificed  their  lives 
than  submit  to  lose  their  liberty.  Subtle  rea- 
sonings upon  this  subject  can  never  weaken  the 
pn)o£dr^ii  from  om  feelings. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE  MISCONDUCT  OF  ANTONY  TURNED  BY  OCTAVIUS 
'      TO  HIS  OWN  ADVANTAGE.    THE  BATTUB  OF  ACTIUM, 
AND  TERMINATION  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

NevrcriMi-THE  dastordly  Octavius,  for,  though  he  com- 
(kte^  manded  armies,  he  deserved  no  otner  appella- 
tion, continued  to  glut  himself  with  hlooa  after 
the  hattle  which  Antony  had  gained  for  him. 
A  multitude  of  illustrious  victims  were  but- 
chered, and,  among  others,  Favonius  the  sena- 
tor, a  philosopher,  and  the  friend  of  Brutus, 
but  guiltless  ot  having  dipped  his  hands  in  the 
blood  of  Caesar.  It  was  a  maxim  with  him,  that 
the  most  unjust  tyranny  is  preferable  to  a  civil 
war;  the  truth  of  which  has  been  too  often 
confirmed  by  experience. 
PkofiMioii  As  the  troops  engaged  in  the  service  of  the 
tiw  nUien.  tvrants  solely  from  motives  of  interest  and  the 
allurement  of  riches,  the  triumvirs  were  obli- 
ged to  give  them  a  gratuity  of  five  thousand 
drachmae  *  per  man,  besides  additional  recom- 
penses to  the  officers.  We  may  easily  judge  to 
what  extortions  the  people  were  exposed.  An- 
tony went  into  Asia  on  purpose  to  drain  it  of 
the  little  money  which  had  escaped  the  hands 
of  Brutus  and  Cassius.  Since  you  double  our 
taxes^  said  an  orator  to  him,  double  likewise  our 
summers  and  harvests^  otherwise  we  shall  not  be  able 
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to  satisfy  you.    But  what  avail  reasons  against 
force  ? 

"When  Antony,  arrived  in  Cilicia,  he  summon-    Antoi^ 
ed  before  him  Cleopatra,  queen  of  Egypt,  whose  '"^^^ 
conduct  during  the  war  had  given  room  for  cieop<>«»- 
suspicion.     The  princess  appeared,  and,  by  her 
charms,  captivated  that  neat  general  and  as- 
piling  politician,  who,  lulled  asleep  in  the  lap 
of  love,  forgot  every  thing  but  her.     Octaviiis, 
who  thought  of  nothing  but  his  own  interests, 
and  how  to  get  the  whole  power  into  his  hands, 
took  advantage  of  Antony's  blind  passion,  and, 
by  the  most  skilful  address,  made  up  for  his 
want  of  military  talents. 

After  vanquishing,  by  his  generals,  Sextus,  ™ 
the  son  of  Pompey,  who,  being  master  of  Sici-  71 
ly  and  Sardinia,  had  given  bun  no  smaQ  \m- 
easiness,  he  seized  the  first  pretence  of  getting 
rid  of  Lepidus,  a  man  entirely  destitute  of  me- 
rit, whose  rise  seemed  to  be  owing  to  one  of 
those  unaccountable  caprices  in  which  fortune 
sometimes  delights.  That  triumvir  descended 
to  the  lowest  submission,  begged  his  life,  and 
on  that  condition  was  contented  to  pass  his  days 
in  contempt  and  obscurity. 

We  may  form  some  idea  of  his  meanness  and 
pride  by  the  following  anecdote.  Having  taken 
it  into  nis  head  to  celebrate  a  triumph  for  his 
success  in  a  trifling  expedition,  he  himself,  with 
the  consent  of  his  colleagues,  drew  up  a  procla- 
mation, which  began  thus :  To  all  those  who  shall 
honour  our  triumph^  health  and  honour ;  to  all 
others^  misery  and  proscription. 

Antony  having  made  young  Pompey  prisoner  J>«*fc  rf 
in  Asia,  and  put  him  to  death,  was  the  only  iC^. 
man  left  who  could  dispute  the  empire  with  his  , 
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cdlei^ue ;  but,  instead  of  this,  he  foved  the 
way  for  his  rival's  usurpation,  and  ruined  him-i 
self  by  a  series  of  the  most  inexcusable  faults. 

Antony  Fulvia,  widow  of  the  seditious  Clodius,  at 
"StfJ^"  tl^t  tina®  married  to  Antony,  had  fomented  a 
quarrel  between  him  and  Octavius,  on  purpose 
to  force  him  from  the  arms  of  Cleopatra.  This 
was  the  cause  of  a  slight  war,  in  which  Perusa 
was  destroyed.  Both  parties  being  reconciled^ 
and  having  made  a  division  of  all  the  provinces^ 
Antony,  without  any  reason,  quittea  Italy,  to 
which  he  had  returned.  The  Athenians,  among 
whom  he  designed  to  pass  the  winter,  received 
him  as  if  he  had  been  a  deity,  and  offered  him 
their  tutelar  goddess,  Minerva,  in  marriage; 
*a  piece  of  flattery  which  he  rewarded  by  exact* 
ing  from  them  a  thousand  talents  for  her  por- 
tion. On  his  retum  from  an  unsuccessfufex- 
pedition  against  the  Parthians,  he  made  him- 
self odious  and  contemptible  by  new  excesses  ; 
proclaimed  Cleopatra  queen  of  Egypt,  Cyprus, 
Africa,  and  Cselo-Syria ;  lavished  provinces  and 
kingdoms  on  the  children  he  had  by  her ;  and 
by  every  action  brought  new  disgrace  upon 
the  Roman  name. 

o^jjM  Octavius  had  the  address  to  seize  every  op- 
8df     portunity  of  lessening  the  character  of  his  rival, 

hii  enemy.  ^^^  ^^  \q^^  accuscd  him  bcforc  the  senate.  A  ivar 

was  resolved  upon,  and  Antony  prepared  for  it  in 
the  midst  of  pleasures,  surrounded  by  troops  of 
buffoons.  By  divorcing  the  virtuous  Octavia, 
his  colleague  s  sister,  whom  he  had  married  af- 
ter the  death  of  Fulvia,  all  hopes  of  accommo- 
dation were  cut  off,  and  he  was  abandoned  by 
numbers  of  his  friends,  who  were  filled  with  in- 
dignation at  his  conduct  and  connexion  with 
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Cleopatra^   and  6till  isore  provoked  by  the 
prinie  m4  hauglitiaess  of  that  queen. 

Sefoi>e  the  two  rivals  had  recourse  to  anne,  ^^ 
they  attacked  each  other  with  the  hitterest  in-  or  Aetiaa. 
veetive9«  At  kat  the  £sUbe  of  tibe  ^npire  waa  de-  of^^taL^ 
cided  by  the  sea-fight  oS  Actium.  Cleopatra  ^^^ 
had  prevailed  upon  Antoay  to  hazard  an  ^3^- 
gi^ement  at  sea,  though  he  was  superior  by 
land,  and  fled  with  her  galleys  in  the  heat  of  tibe 
battle.  Her  lover,  though  a  man  of  tried  va- 
lour, foreot  himself  qu  this  occasion,  and  a. 
baiidoDea  every  thing  to  foUbw  her.  Thus  Oc« 
tavius,  or  rather  his  geoeral,  Agrippa,  gained  a 
eomplete  victory  ;  sMod  Antony's  laud-army, 
which  consisted  of  nineteen  legions  and  twdve 
UiQusaad  horse,  having  in  vain  waited  for  the 
coming  of  their  gmerai,  ranged  themselves  un* 
dear  the  standard  of  the  conqueror.  This  suc^ 
OW3  was  soon  followed  by  tl^  conquest  of 
JEgypt ;  and  the  ensuing  j^w  Antony  mid  vio*- 
Jent  jiands  upon  himself  at  Alexandria.  Cleo- 
patra was  reserved  by  Octavius  to  adorn  his 
triumph,  but  she  avoided  that  disgrace  by  a 
courageous  death,  either  from  the  bite  of  an  as- 
pic, or  some  other  poison. 

Thus  did  Caesar's  grand  nephew,  by  intrigues     wk 
and  fawning,  audaciousness  and  cruelty,  at  last  aoie  niiM 

gEiin  that  sovereignty  to  which  he  had  aspired  ^^^ 
om  his  youth.  In  the  sec[uel,  we  shall  see  by 
what  methods  he  secured  his  dominion  while  he 
affected  a  respect  for  the  ancient  laws.  Rome 
had  now  for  ever  lost  her  liberty,  and  that  fa- 
mous republic  was  no  more ;  notning  remained 
but  a  vain  shadow,  which  yet  soothed  the  pride 
.of  her  citizens. 
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Cam  «f  This  revolution  must  be  ascribed  to  the  vices 
*"  introduced  by  opulence.  Every  thin^  was  set  to 
sale,  when  every  thing  could  faie  purcnased  by  a 
few  individuals,  and  their  excessive  riches  m- 
creasing  the  poverty  and  wretchedness  of  the 
multitude,  the  fundamentals  of  the  constitution 
gave  way  to  corruption ;  integrity  disappeared, 
self-interest  was  the  only  rule  of  action,  and  the 
depravity  of  mauners  mfected  the  springs  of 
government.  The  spirit  of  patriotism  was  stifled 
by  a  thousand  discordant  passions  ;  luxury,  vo- 
luptuousness, and  debauchery,  broke  the  bonds 
ol  dutj,  and  ambition  forced  every  barrier 
sword  m  hand.  In  a  word,  the  weak  necessari- 
ly became  the  slaves  of  the  strongest.  When  we 
see  the  people  seduced  by  boundless  profusion, 
the  soldiers  sold  to  the  general,  who  fills  their 
piurses ;  the  magistrates  forming  cabals  to  sup- 
port themselves  in  office ;  and  the  generals  re- 
fusing to  lay  down  the  command  at  the  legal 
period,  we  may,  without  hesitation,  conclude 
that  liberty  is  at  an  end. 
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TENTH  EPOCH. 

THE  REPUBLIC  CHANGED  INTO  A  MILITARY 
MONARCHY,   COMPREHENDING  THE  PERIOD 

OF  THE  EMPERORS. 

FROM   THE    YEAR    OF    ROME    SEVEN    HUNDRED    AND 
TWENTY  SIX,  TO  THE  REIGN  OF  CONSTANTINE. 


AUGUSTUS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

RSIGN  OF  AUGUSTUS  TILL  THE  D£ATH  OF  AGRIPPA. 

Hitherto  we  have  seen  Augustus,  the  title  ueaoTdM 
which  Octavius  caused  the  senate  to  confer ^^^^gj^ 
upon  him,  acting  with  the  refined  policy  of  an 
unprincipled  man,  who  sacrifices  every  thing 
to  an  unhridled  appetite  for  xurjust  dominion ; 
but  from  this  period,  if  he  noes  not  really 
change  his  character  and  maxims,  we  shall  no 
more  behold  him  imbruing  his  hands  in  human 
blood ;  he  will  even  appear  in  the  light  of  a 
good  prince,  at  least  so  far  as  was  necessary 
ror  his  own  interest.  Loaded  with  encomiums 
by  flatterers,  hated  by  the  friends  of  republi- 
can government  as  an  oppressor,  he  will  some- 
times merit  the  applause  of  the  judicious  po- 
litician, by  the  prudent  exercise  of  his  au- 
thority. 
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EttaUiA-      *  Augustus,  *  says  Montesquieu,  *  established 
oH?\ftlr  order,  i.  e.  servitude,  on  a  durable  foundation ; 
^^  for  when  an  usurper  seizes  the  government  of 
^*^'  a  free  state,  he  calls  every  thing  order  which 
tends  to  secure  the  authority  in  the  hands  of  a 
single  person ;  and  whatever  is  favourable  to 
the  liberty  of  the  subject,  goes  by  the  name  of 
confusion,  dissension,  and  anarchy. '     But  as  it 
was  impossible  the  Romans  should  have  con- 
tinued a  free  people,  the  order  established  by 
Augustus,  when  compared  with  the  former  con- 
fusion and  calamities,  in  some  measure  wij^s 
out  the  spots  with  which  his  memory  is  stam- 
ed.     Under  his  government,  Rome  enjoyed 
tranquillity,  and  had  time  to  breathe.     Even 
this  1^4  smaU  advantage,  after  the  hoixors 
of  the  civil  wars. 
m         Having  nothing  more  at  heart  than  the  esta- 
dfeStt^-blishment  of  his  power,  and  by  a  feigned  mo- 
^^^jjj^J^  deration  to   secure  himself  against   the   fate 
which  had  hurried  Csesar  to  the  grave,  he  af- 
fected an  inclination  to  abdicate  the  govern- 
ment, and  consulted  on  that  head  his  two  con- 
fidents, Maecenas  and  Agrippa,  the  first  of  whom, 
like  a  generous  patriot,  exhorted  him  to  put  so 
noble  a  design  in  execution;  but  Agrippa,  like 
an  able  courtier,  argued  that  such  a  step  would 
be  destructive  to  the  public,  and  dangerous  t 
himself;  and  Augustus  preferred  this  opinion, 
which  was,  doubtless,  conformable  to  his  own 
sentiments. 
He  eoDfimii     Howc vcr,  after  having  repealed  all  the  de- 
hv  power.  ^j,ggg  ^f  ^^  triumviratc,  and  given  some  proofe 

of  a  wise  administration,  he  declared  that  he 
restored  the  sovereign  power  into  the  hands  of 
the  senate  and  peopfe.    He  had  taken  his  mea- 
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sures  with  dexterity,  and  reckoned  upon  meet- 
ing with  a  refusal ;  nor  was  he  mistaken.  He 
was  humhly  entreated  not  to  quit  the  reins  of 

fovemmenty '  and  pre  vailed  upon  to  bear  that 
urden  ten  years  longer,  reserving  to  himself, 
however,  the  right  of  abdication,  if  his  ser- 
vices might  be  dispensed  with.  In  all  appear- 
ance, the  major  part  of  the  senate  penetrated 
his  secret  intentions,  which  the  tenor  of  his  past 
conduct  had  sufficiently  discovered.  But,  after 
all,  his  power  seemed  to  acquire  the  sanction 
of  law  from  the  consent  and  wishes  of  the  peo- 

Ele,  and  he  retained  it  till  his  death,  by  a  regu- 
ir  renewal  of  the  same  ceremony.  A  plan  of 
policy,  well  concerted  and  steadily  pursued,  sel- 
dom fails  of  success,  when  address  is  seconded 
by  force. 

Augustus,  terrified  by  the  tragical  end  of  An  poww 
Csesar,  and  careful  to  disguise  monarchy  under  ""'  ' 
the  ^arb  of  republican  government,  shared  the  ^ 
admmistration  of  the  provinces  with  the  senate, 
artfully  assigning  to  that  body  such  as  were 
least  liable  to  disturbances ;  that  is,  those  where 
no  troops  were  kept  on  foot ;  by  which  means 
be  had  the  whole  military  force  in  his  own 
bands.  Far  from  giving  offence  to  the  people 
by  aftecting  the  title  of  King,  he  even  md  not 
assume  that  of  dictator,  contenting  himself  with 
the  name  of  emperor,  which,  in  the  times  of  the 
republic,  was  bestowed  as  a  distinction  merely 
honorary,  without  any  power  annexed.  To 
this  was  added,  as  in  the  days  of  Csesar,  the 
command  of  the  armies,  a  privilege  which  re- 
tains* nations  in  subjection,  and  the  ri^ht  of 
making  war  and  peace.  Invested  iiim  the 
consular,  proconsular,  and  tribimitial  power. 
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though  without  the  title  of  tribune ;  with  the 
censorial,  under  the  name  of  reformer  of  man- 
ners, and  with  the  hi^h  priesthood,  to  which 
the  influence  of  religion  added  great  weight, 
he  was  absolute  master  of  the  state,  without 
suffering  his  despotic  power  to  become  visible. 
To  these  titles  was  added  that  of  father  of  his 
country.     He  left  to  the  senate  the  ancient  of- 
fices and  ensigns  of  dignity ;  but  weakened  the 
Eower  of  that  body  even  by  its  numbers,  which 
e  increased  to  a  thousand ;  and  by  the  care  he 
took  to  admit  none  but  such  as  were  entirely 
devoted  tx)  his  pleasure.      He  caressed  and 
flattered  the  people,  gave  them  entertainments, 
and  procured  them  siDundance.     Their  assem- 
blies were  held  as  usual  for  the  election  of  ma- 
gistrates; but  he  governed  the  comitia,  dis- 
posed of  the  suffrages,  and  every  thing  was  de- 
termined according  to  his  will. 
iSSSLi      Such  was  the  government  of  the  Emperors. 
They  alway  exercised  the  power,  while   the 
people  and  senate  retained  the  appearance  <  of 
sovereignty.    An  empty  parade  of  liberty,  which 
was  now  no  more !  Of  what  importance  is  it  to 
preserve  some  traces  of  freedom  in  the  form  of 
government,  when  a  state  is  actually  under  the 
yoke  of  a  despot  ?    Or  to  seem  to  grant  volun- 
tarily what  cannot  be  refused?     A  dispensa- 
tion from  the  laws  was  granted  to  the  emperor. 
Not  to  mention  that  such  a  privilege  demon- 
strates the  utter  destruction  of  all  legal  authori- 
ty, what  could  have  hindered  him  from  assuming 
it  without  a  grant  ?  It  is  amazing  what  power  a 
mere  name  often  produces  over  mankind.     He 
reigned,  because  he  did  not  openly  pretend  to  re- 
gal authority.  Though  the  government  was  mo- 
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luurkhlcal,  the  people  fondly  imagined  that  the 
republic  still  subsisted,  because  the  names  of 
senate,  consul,  &c.  were  suffered  to  remain. 
In  like  manner,  we  see  that  frequently  the 
heat  method  of  destroying  the  influence  of  an 
opinion,  is  to  preserve  the  words,  and  suffer 
the  idea  to  be  lost. 

This  emperor's  conduct  in  private  life,  his  Angnstm 
show  of  modesty,  his  affability  and  beneficence,  ^^SS*5" 
were,  doubtless,  attended  with  the  greatest  ad- 
vantages. That  versatile  soul  could  put  on 
every  shape.  By  perfidy  and  cruelty  ne  had 
laid  the  foundations  of  his  fortune ;  and  it  was 
necessary  to  wipe  out  the  remembrance  of  them 
by  putting  on  the  mask  of  virtue.  He  even 
expressed  a  veneration  for  the  character  of  Bru- 
tus. Once  hearing  Cato  censured  for  his  in- 
flexible obstinacy,  he  rephed.  Whoever  supports 
the  established  gavemment^  is  a  good  citizen  and  a 
man  of  honour.  This  apolog'y  of  Cato  increas- 
ed his  own  popularity.  Tne  historian,  Titus 
JLiyius,  bestowed  the  highest  praises  on  Pom- 
pey,  without  losing  the  iriendsnip  of  Augustus, 
who  often  rallied  him  as  being  a  partisan  of 
that  hero;  but  avoided  every  appearance  of 
censuring  encomiums  conformable  to  republi- 
can sentiments. 

This  long  reign  furnishes  but  few  events  Hi- m^ 
worthy  of  notice,  as  the  empire  enjoyed  tran- ' 
quillity ;  and,  besides,  we  have  no  unexception- 
able historians  of  those  times  extant ;  for  Sueto- 
nius and  Dion  Cassius  are  not  of  that  descrip- 
tion. The  defeat  of  the  Cantabrians  and  Asturi- 
ans,  put  a  final  end  to  all  disturbances  in  Spain. 
Candac^,  queen  of  Ethiopia,  who  had  invaded 
Egypt,  was  defeated,  and,  though  she  afterwards 
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retrieved  her  losses,  concluded  a  peace.  The 
Roman  valour, .  whetted  by  the  civil  wars, 
would  have  triumphed  over  more  formidable 
enemies,  had  the  emperor  been  of  a  martial 
disposition;  but  it  was  of  more  importance 
for  him  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  over  Rome, 
and  lull  its  inhabitants  asleep  in  the  soft  lap  of 
peace. 
,25et  His  nephew,  Marcellus,  to  whom  he  had 
kif  danghtermven  his  daughter  in  marriage,  and  destined 
Agrippiu  tne  succession  of  the  empire,  a  prince  of  great 
hopes,  was  cut  off  in  the  flower  of  his  youth, 
to  the  unspeakable  regret  of  the  Romans.  A- 
grippa  was  at  a  distance  from  court,  havingr 
been  appointed  governor  of  Syria,  in  order  to 
remove  nim  from  Rome,  where  his  presence 
had  given  Marcellus  no  little  uneasiness.  Au- 
gustus finding  his  assistance  necessary  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  conspiracies  that  were  then  form* 
ing,  he  was  recalled,  and  married  to  Julia,*  the 
widow  of  Marcellus.  If  we  may  credit  the 
historians,  the  emperor  was  determined  to  this 
step  b^r  Maacenas,  who  frankly  told  him.  You 
have  raised  Agrippa  so  high,  tiiatyou  must  either 
put  him  to  deaffi,  or  make  him  your  son-in-law. 
And  Agrippa,  without  difficulty,  consented  to 
divorce  the  niece,  that  he  might  espouse  the 
daughter  of  Augustus. 
•ti  Ada.  itne  emperor  naving  put  into  his  hands  the 
government  of  Rome,  set  out  to  visit  the  pro^ 
vinces  of  Asia,  where  he  had  the  honour  of  re- 
covering, without  a  war,  the  standards  which 
had  belonged  to  the  legions  of  Ciassus.  Phraa- 
tes,  king  of  Parthia,  dreading  the  power  of  the 
empire,  sent  back  those  monuments  of  a  shame- 
ful defeat,  and  restored  the  surviving  prison* 
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ers  who  had  been  taken  when  Antony  was 
I'outed;  an  event  which  was  celebratea  as  a 
glorious  triumph.  The  whole  power  of  the 
Roman  empire  vested  in  a  single  man,  might 
then  verj  justly  make  its  stoutest  enemies 
tremble ;  but  even  in  its  greatness  were  con- 
cealed the  seeds  of  inevitable  ruin. 

Augustus,  at  his  return,  received  new  marks  scmiity 
of  submission  from  the  senate  and  people.  He  ^  ^^ 
refused  the  consulship,  which  he  had  already 
borne  eleven  times.  And,  instead  of  a  vain 
title,  was  invested  with  the  consular  power 
during  life,  with  the  precedence  of  those  who 
were.nominally  appointed  to  that  dignity.  The 
senators  even  carried  their  meanness  so  far  as 
to  ofier  to  swear  that  they  would  observe  every 
law  which  he  should  enact ;  but  this  abject 
oath  was  rejected.  If^  laws  are  goody  said  he, 
they  will  certainly  he  observed ;  if  they  are  had^ 
such  cm  obligation  will  only  be  productive  of  ms* 
chief.  He  was  sensible,  that  tne  le^slative  au- 
thority, when  united  with  the  military  power, 
was  sufficient  to  eflect  every  purpose. 

However,  divers  laws,  wnich  ne  enacted  a-  Laws  ht 
bout  that  time,  against  celibacy,  adultery,  di-     *** 
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vorce,  without  suSicient  cause,  and  the  luxury  jj.™jjfl 
of  the  table,  raised  murmurs  among  the  people, 
and  produced  few  good  efiects,  either  because 
he  did  not  enforce  the  execution  of  them  with 
sufficient  vigour,  or  the  universal  depravation  of 
manners  served  as  a  pretext  to  treat  them  with 
neglect.  But  what  laws  can  stem  the  torrent 
of  vice  ?  By  gratifying  the  taste  of  the  people, 
who  now  were  fully  satisfied  with  bread  and 
public  shows ;  by  continually  entertaining  them 
with  games,  and  making  distributions  of  com, 
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Augustus  showed  himself  much  less  zealous  for 
correcting  the  manners  of  his  subjects,  than  se- 
curing his  personal  interest ;  indeed,  these  were 
the  most  proper  methods  to  destroy  all  remem- 
brance of  the  ancient  liberty,  and  prevent  the 
present  state  of  servitude  from  being  felt. 
The  people      The  wholc  attcutiou  of  that  people,  who  had 
^'^'^^      formerly  shown  such  ardour  for  mana^n?  af- 
fairs of  state,  was  now  turned  upon  Py  uides 
and  Bathyllus,  two  celebrated  actors.  The  for- 
mer had  been  ordered  to  quit  the  city  for  his 
insolence,  and  being  recalled  in  order  to  g^ra- 
tify  the  Romans,  who  deeply  regretted  his  ab- 
sence, he  said  to  the  emperor,  ThirUc  yourself 
happy ^  O  CcBsaTy  that  the  people  turn  their  thoughts 
scSely  upon  Bathyllus  and  me*    The  expression 
was  significant,  and  must  have  been  fully  un- 
derstood by  so  profound  a  politician. 
Befomutum     It  affiords  matter  for  surprise,  tlmt  Augustus, 
■e^tefoi.  after  having  taken  so  many  steps  to  debase  the 
by^^jb^  senate,  should  have  attempted  to  restore  it  to 
its  primitive  lustre.     The  sole  method  for  ef- 
fecting this,  was  a  diminution  of  its  numbers, 
and  the  exclusion  of  all  whose  birth  or  conduct 
made  them  unworthy  of  that  rank.     Accord- 
ingly, the  number  of  senators  was  reduced 
from  a  thousand  to  six  hundred ;  and  the  se- 
lection was  made  with  a  considerable  degree  of 
moderation  and  equity.    But  as  the  least  de- 
serving are  commonly  the  most  jealous  of  ho- 
nours, this  reformation  gave  birth  to  cabals. 
The  emperor  so  much  dreaded  an  assassina- 
tion, that  he  never  appeared  in  public  without 
a  coat  of  mail  under  his  robe ;  and,  not  con- 
tent with  this,  provided  himself  a  farther  se- 
curity, by  associating  in  the  tribunitial  power, 
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aiid  naming  for  his  suceessor,  Agrippa,  ^ho 
was  the  object  of  universal  esteem  for  his  he- 
roic qualities.  However,  as  he  still  gave  BoUwyinc 
marks  of  apprehension,  the  senators  proposed 
to  watch  him  by  turns  ;  but  Labeo,  an  eminent 
lawyer,  of  republican  principles,  broke  off*  their 
deliberations,  by  saying  pleasantly,  /  am  apt  to 
fiU  asleep  ;  do  not  reckon  upon  me.  Some  male- 
contents  were  punished  with  death.  It  is  not 
known  whether  they  were  guilty,  or  executed 
only  on  suspicion.  One  thmg  certain  is,  that 
the  emperor  was  no  rigid  observer  of  justice. 

A  military  government,  where  the  sword  sup-  Dugm 
plies  the  place  of  fundamental  laws,  was  the  g^^ry 
more  obnoxious  to  conspiracies  and  insurrec- 8«^^«?™«»*^ 
tions,  as,  notwithstanding  the  corruption  of  the 
Roman  manners,  their  martial  disposition  had 
still  been  kept  up  by  the  civil  wars,  and  the 
sentiments  of  liberty  yet  survived  in  some  ge- 
nerous minds.     If  Au^stus  escaped  all  dan^ 
fers,  it  was  no  less  owmg  to  his  address  than  to 
is  power.     We  shall  see  how  fatal  despotisn^ 
was  to  the  generality  of  his  successors. 


CHAPTER  n. 

WARS    IN   GERMANY.      END   OE   THE   REIGN    OE  AU- 
GUSTUS.     LAWS  AND  1.ITERATURE. 

The  empire  suffered  an  irreparable  loss  in  the  i4il 

death  or  Agrippa,  which  happened  soon  after  ^^ 

his  return  from  an  expedition  into  Pannonia.  ^vm^ 
Caius  and  Lucius,  his  two  sons  by  Julia,  had 
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been  already  adopted  by  Augustus,  but  their 
extreme  youth  made  them  incapable  of  assist- 
ing him  m  the  government ;  he  was  therefore 
ODiiged,  though  against  his  will,   to  cast  his 
eyes  on  Tiberius,  son  of  his  wife  Livia  and 
Tiberius  Nero.     Desirous  of  placing  him  near 
the  throne,  he  obliged  him  to  divorce  a  wife 
whom  he  loved,  ana  marry  Julia,  whose  gallan^ 
tries  were  become  public.     Ambition  extin- 
guished every  sentiment  of  honour  in  the  breast 
of  Tiberius ;  he  therefore  obeyed  with  an  air 
of  satisfaction. 
v«  in       The  empire  was  disturbed  by  the  Germans, 
^s^^'  a  free  and  warlike  people,  and  even  virtuous, 
j^^  as  far  as  virtue  can  oe  practised  by  barbarians* 
"*  From  the  time  of  the  irruption  of  the  Cimbri, 
they  had  formed  a  desi^  to  pass  the  Rhine, 
and  procure  settlements  m  a  milder  climate. 

This  country,  whose  soil  has  been  fertilized, 
and  even  its  climate  changed  by  dint  of  indus- 
try, was  then  covered  with  uninhabitable  forests. 
Augustus  passed  three  years  in  Gaul  to  guard 
that  province,  where  he  left  Drusus,  the  young-r 
er  brother  of  Tiberius.  That  general  entered 
Germany  by  the  sea-coast,  and,  after  four  glo- 
rious campaigns,  was  stopped  in  the  career  of 
victory  by  an  untimely  death,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-one.  He  was  an  able  commander,  and 
a  real  friend  to  his  country.  Tiberius,  who 
had  lately  signalized  himself  against  the  Pan^ 
nonians,  Daci,  and  Dalmatians,  was  sent  into 
Germany,  and  drove  back  the  barbarians.  The 
Roman  dominion  seemed  to  gather  permanent 
strength,  and  extend  itself  into  the  heart  of  the 
country ;  but  the  unconquerable  Germans  on- 
ly waited  a  proper  opportunity  for  r^iewingf 
le  war. 
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For  these  successes^  a  triuttiph  was  decreed  ^Vj^ 
to  Au^stuft,  to  whom  alone,  as  captain-gene-   tnumpiL 
ral  of  the  armies,  belonged  an  honour  which 
had  raised  the  emulation  of  so  many  com- 
manders*  However,  he  refused  it ;  one  part  of 
his  politics  being  to  avoid  every  appearance  of 
state,  as  he  was  sensible  that  the  more  he  con- 
cealed his  absolute  auth<»rity,  the  more  firmly 
he  secured  it.    At  this  time,  the  temple  of  Ja- 
nus was  shut,  an  event  which  had  happened 
only  twice  before  since  the  building  of  Jtiome« 
The  empire  enjoyed  a  twelve    years  peace, 
which,  to  the  sname  of  human  nature,  is  an 
unconiinoa  circumstance. 

Among  the  new  reopulations  made  by  Au^s-  Unpopiuar 
tus,  there  is  One  which  marks  his  suspicious  "'"^'■*" 
teooper.  There  was  a  law  which  pronibited 
puttmg  slaves  to  the  torture  in  order  to  pro- 
cure from  them  evidence  against  their  masters. 
This  tlie  emperor  dared  not  abolish ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  dreading  that  it  might  affect 
his  own  safety,  he  eluded  it  by  an  omous  eva- 
si<m ;  pubUsning  an  ordinance  that,  in  cases  of 
treason^  the  slaves  of  the  person  accused  might 
be  sold  to  the  prince  or  to  the  state,  and  then 
their  evidence  should  be  valid.  This  was  evi- 
dently affronting  legislation  by  the  legislative 
power  itself,  ana  showing  that  every  thin^  was 
to  be  regulated  by  the  interests  of  a  smgle 
persmL 

Dion  Cassius  eives  a  striking*  instance  of      Ab 
that  selfish  iK)licv  by  which  the  emperor  was   a^rared 
uniformly  guidea.    Licinius,  his  freedman,  and   J^f^. 
one  of  those  who  enjc^ed  his  confidence,  an 
artful  and  unfeeling  financier,  oppressed  Gaul 
by  his  extortions.   As  the  taxes  were  paid  every 
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month,  and  the  names  of  Quinttlis  and  Sesitilis 
had  lately  heen  changed  to  Jul3r .  and  August; 
he  reckoned  them  as  four,  hy  their  old  and  new 
names,  and  thus  doubled  the  imposts.    Bitter 
complaints  were  made  to  t]iie  emperor,  and  he 
was  on  the  point  of  being  pimished ;  but  dis* 
playing  his  coffers,  *  'Tis  lor  you,'  cried  he, 
'  that  X  have  amassed  this  treasure :  the  Gauls 
might  have  employed  their  riches  against  you, 
accept  the  money. '    Upon  this,  the  extortion^ 
er  appeared  a  man  of  honour.     Several  of  Au- 
gustus's actions  wear  an  imposing  air  of  vir- 
tue ;  but  the  more  we  examine  his  character, 
the  more  hypocritical  it  appears. 
bmOi        Though  lie  was  principally  indebted  to  Mae- 
^^g^nu.  cenas  for  the  high  reputation  he  enjoyed,  he 
debauched  the  wife  of  that  friend  and  faithiui 
minister,  which  occasioned  a  coohiess  between 
them.    Maecenas  was  an  epiqureaii,  of  an  indo- 
lent temper,  an  able  politician,  and  had  some- 
times resolution  enough  to  tell  his  master  dis- 
agreeable truths.      One  day,  when  Augustus 
was  on  the  point  of  indulging  his  sanguinary 
temper  by  tne  condemnation  of  some  persons 
who  had  D^en  brought  before  him,  that  minis-' 
ter,  not  being  ^ble  to  come  near  him  in  the 
crowd,  wrote  on  a  billet.  Butcher^  come  down 
Jrom  the  tribunal  ^  on  reading  which,  the  em* 
peror  quitted  the  court  without  passing  sen^ 
tence.     It  was  probably  owing  to  his  advice 
that  the  emperor  acted  with  so  much  modera- 
tion after  the  ruin  of  the  triumvirate  ;  and  the 
favours  he  lavished  upon  men  of  letters  pro- 
duced the  encomiums  they  bestowed  upon  bis 
naaster,  who  was  sincerely  grieved  for  a  Iqss  sq 
diffipvlt  to  be  retrieved, 
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At  the  height  of  fortune  and  power,  in  the  _ 
midst  of  those  divine  honours  which  were  ser-  ''"^^  ^ 
vilely  paid  him,  Augustus  at  last  found  that  it  ^™*^" 
u»  was  possible  to  be  miserable.  His  own  family 
dh  proved  an  inexhaustible  source  of  mortifica- 
^  tion.  His  daughter  Julia,  to  whose  excesses 
k  no  person  was  a  stranger  except  her  father, 
ai  at  last  prostituted  herself  so  openly,  that  he 
thought  it  necessary. to  inform  the  senate  of 
her  behaviour,  and  condemn  her  to  banish- 
ment. His  grand-daughter  of  the  same  name 
imitated  her  mother,  and  was  subjected  to  the 
like  punishment.  Caius  and  JuUus,  his  adopt- 
ed sons,  the  objects  of  his  affection'  and  nis 
hopes,  whose  education  he  inspected  himself, 
did  not  answer  his  care ;  and  both  died  at  a 
distance. from  him,  the.  one  in  Asia  and  the  o* 
tber  at  Marseilles. 

His  son-in-law  Tiberius  had  retired  to  Rhodes,  Bctn^ 
perhaps  from  disgust  at  his  predilection  in  their  rnb^ni. 
lavour,  or  resentment  for  the  infamous  conduct  ^^^^^ 
of  Julia,  and  staid  there  seven  years  in  a  kind 
of  banishment.   Though  Augustus  was  too  well 
acquainted  with  his  disposition  to  entertain  the 
least  friendship  for  him,  yet  the  death  of  the 
CflBsars  made  his  adoption  necessary,  and  he 
was  named  to  the  succession  by  the  emperor, 
who  detested  him.    What  numerous  afflictions 
tinder  the  appearance  of  consummate  happi^ 
ness! 

Th^  conspiracy  formed  against  him  by  Cin-  CoMpinfiy 
na,  grandson  of  Pompey ,  was  a  new  stroke  which    Cmaiu 
pierced  him  to  the  soul.    When  he  received  the 
first  information  of  it,  he  continued  several  days 
in  a  state  of  suspense  between  the  desire  of  re- 
venge and  the  fear  of  making  himself  odious 
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by  new  severities.  At  last  ibe  prudent  advice 
of  Livia  inclined  him  to  the  merciful  side.  He, 
therefore,  sent  for  Cinna ;  and,  after  a  severe 
reprimand  for  his  treachery,  named  him  to  liie 
consulship.  By  which  step  the  conspirator  was 
converted  into  a  zealous  friend.  Wnether  this 
was  the  efiect  of  clemency  or  politics  is  of  no 
importance.  It  was  an  action  worthy  of  beingf 
celebrated  by  a  Comeille. 

Tht  wodkn     The  Germans  and  other  barbarous  nations 
"l£2r  having  renewed  the  war,  the  soldiers,  who  now 

cmoiiiiiients.  fought  onlv  from  motives  of  interest,  murmur^ 
ed  at  the  nardships  of  the  service,  in  order  to 
increase  their  eipoiuments.  The  distribution  oi 
lands  among  the  veterans,  w^icb  had  been  very 
common  ever  since  the  days  of  Sylla,  had  been 
wisely  suppressed  as  destructive  of  the  puUie 
tranquillity,  and  they  had  received  a  certain 
sum  of  money  as  a  gratification.  This  Augustus 
promised  to  mcrease  to  twenty  thousand  sest^*^ 
ces  a  man,  after  sixteen  years  service  in  the 
praetorian  bands,  and  twelve  thousand  to  each 
fegionary  soldier  who  had  served  twenty  years. 
The  great  sesterce,  or  thousand  sesterces,  was 
worth  about  8/.  Is.  5id.  English,  consequently 
every  soldkr  in  the  prsetonan  bands  received 
about  16U  98. 2d. 

Ptadigioos      The  prsBtorian  bands,  consisting  of  ten  co-^ 
*'^*"  horts,  of  a  thousand  each,  were  the  emperor'» 

the  troopt.  guards,  besides  which  there  were  twenty-lJhree 
or  twenty.five  legions  ^  kept  constantly  on  foot, 
without  reckoning  nearly  an  equal  number  of 
auxiliaries  and  the  two  fleets.     The  pay  of  the 

*  la  the  time  of  PoIybiiB,  the  legion  ordinarily  cobmted  of  4900  foot 
and  300  bone;  it  was  afterwards  augmcoted  to  iOOO  aad  6000  men. 
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Boman  soldiers  was  considerably  higher  than 
ours,  and  therefore  the  expense  must  have  been 
prodigious  ;  but,  in  order  to  support  an  usurp-. 
ed  power,  every  thin^  must  be  sacrificed  to  the 
mihtary.  Augustus  instituted  a  fund  for  the 
pay  and  recompenses  bestowed  on  the  soldiers, 
and  was  the  first  to  contribute,  as  if  the  whole 

Eublic  money  had  not  been  at  his  disposal.  At 
tst  he  imposed  a  tax  for  its  maintenance,  and 
the  people  found  themselves  obliged  to  pay 
those  who  kept  them  in  slavery. 

We  shall  here  observe,  that  the  Christian 
vulgar  era  begins  in  the  year  of  Rome  753, 
which,  according  to  the  ancient  opinion,  was 
the  epoch  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  x  he  modem 
chronologists  place  it  four  years  earlier,  but, 
]:K>twithstandin^,  conform  to  the  vulgar  era,  by 
which  we  shall  m  the  sequel  regulate  our  dates. 
This  is  no  place  to  speak  of  the  Christian  reli* 
^on,  which  continued  long  in  obscurity  before 
it  enlightened  the  nations. 

Tiberius,  with  hi8  nephew  Germanicus,  son  lu^*- 
of  the  celebrated  Drusus,  subdued  the  Panno-  u-^-t 
nians  and  Dalmatians,  who,  by  their  revolt,  had 
filled  Rome  with  apprehensions.  One  of  their 
chiefs,  named  Bato,  being  interrogated  by  Ti^ 
berius  on  the  motives  tnat  induced  them  to 
rebel,  boldly  replied,  Because^  instead  of  shephfrds 
to  protect^  you  sent  wolves  to  devour  us. 

During  the  rejoicings  occasioned  by  this  TawiT 
victory,  they  received  the  dismal  news  of  Va-  ^v!iS* 
rus  being  surprised  by  the  Germans.  He  com-  ^•'^  ^ 
manded  the  armies  in  Germany,  where  his  care*  (hrmna, 
less  security  was  equalled  only  by  bis  avarice. 
Arminius,  a  native  of  that  country,  who,  though 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  a  Roman  knight,  stiU 
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continued  a  zealous  patriot,  had  excited  them 
to  arms,  and  led  them  on  to  the  battle.  In  this 
engagement  three  legions  were  cut  in  pieces, 
and  tne  general  killed  himself  in  despair.  Up- 
on the  first  news  of  the  disaster,  AuOTistus  a- 
bandoned  himself  to  the  most  pusillanimous 
sorrow,  and  acted  in  a  manner  capable  of  fil- 
ling the  minds  of  the  people  with  consterna- 
tion, whose  spirits  it  is  of  tne  last  importance 
to  keep  up.  It  is  said  that  he  struck  nis  head 
against  the  walls,  exclaiming.  Varus,  restore  my 
legions  / 
Ttterim  Whcu  rccovcred  from  his  fright,  he  sent  Ti- 
^h^JI^  berius  against  the  enemy,  and  in  two  campaigns 
u  Germany.  |.j^^  appcarauce  of  tranquillity  was  restored. 
That  general  gained  no  little  honour  by  his  vi- 
gilance, his  care  to  keep  up  an  exact  discipline, 
and  a  conduct  as  remarkable  for  its  prudence 
as  that  of  his  predecessor  had  been  for  its  blind- 
ness. Though  he  performed  no  shining  exploit, 
he  doubtless  fully  answered  the  views  ot  Au- 
gustus, bein^,  at  his  return,  admitted  to  a  share 
of  the  imperial  dignity.  Eight  legions  were  sta- 
tioned to  guard  the  Rhine  under  the  command 
of  Germanicus,  whom  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
mention  in  the  sequel,  and  whose  uncommon 
merit  will  make  his  death  regretted  by  the 
reader, 
nomtiim  T^he  activity  of  the  emperor's  ^nips,  as  well 
as  his  passion  for  command,  continued  unabat- 
ed by  old  a^.  He  never  failed  to  cause  his  power 
to  be  continued  when  its  stated  period  drew 
near,  and  afiected  to  hold  of  the  republic  an  au- 
thority destructive  of  its  very  essence.  He  caus- 
ed a  law  to  be  passed,  making  the  ordinances  of 
his  privy  council  equally  binding  with  the  de-, 
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crpes  of  the  senate ;  and  one  year  filled  all  the 
offices  with  persons  of  his  own  nomination^  un- 
der pretence  of  riots  havin?  heen  committed 
at  the  elections.  In  a  word,  every  thing  de^ 
pended  iipon  him.  The  law  which  made  the 
writing  of  defamatory  libels  hi&^h  treason,  proves 
that  his  severity  increased  with  his  ola  age ; 
and  it  became  an  instrument  of  tyranny  in  the 
hands  of  his  successors. 

The  law  promulgated  by  him  against  celiba-  Lav  .agumt 
cy  was  so  ill  observed,  that  the  generality  of  niSSSSdu 
the  knights  lived  in  that  state  in  order  to  in- 
dul£pe  their  debauchery  ;  and  loudly  murmured 
at  the  yoke  which  the  government  attempted 
to  impose  upon  them.  Then  appeared  a  new 
law,  called  the  Lex  Pajna  Poppcea^  from  the 
names  of  the  consuls,  inflicting  severer  penaU 
ties  than  the  former.  By  it,  all  who  lived  in 
celibacy  were  declared  incapable  of  inheriting 
from  their  collaterals,  and  wills  in  their  favour 
annulled ;  these  successions  and  bequests  being 
confiscated  to  the  public  treasury.  It  is  re- 
markable, that  both  the  consuls,  under  whose 
administration  it  was  passed,  were  obnoxious  to 
these  penalties. 

It  is  no  difficult  matter  to  observe,  that  the 
universal  corruption  of  manners  defeated  the 
views  of  the  legislator.  The  sacred  ties  of  mar- 
riage, so  pleasing  and  so  estimable  in  the  eyes 
of  virtue,  are  regarded  by  vice  as  galling  fet- 
ters. In  vain  are  laws  made,  when  the  manners 
of  the  age  render  them  almost  of  no  effect. 

Augustus  had  forbidden  the  knights  to  com-  Combati 
bat  in  the  arena  with  the  gladiators ;  for  that  th«^^i*. 
disgraceful  madness  had  infected  men  of  the     «<^ 
hi^est  rank.    But  he  found  so  many  obstacles 
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raised  against  a  prohibition,  the  necessity  o£ 
which  appears  to  us  incredible,  that  he  wast 
obliged  to  take  it  off.  After  which,  senators, 
and  even  women,  dishonoured  themselves  by 
engaging  in  combats,  as  disgraceful  as  barba* 
rous  and  detestable ;  but  the  Roman  manners 
always  present  us  with  something  shocking  to 
humanity. 
j^^  After  a  reign  of  about  forty-four  years,  Au- 
of  gustus  ended  his  life  at  the  age  of  seventy-six, 
Om^^with  more  courage  than  he  had  ever  shown 
lusreigii.  in  an  engagement.  Perceiving  himself  near  hi» 
end,  he  turned  to  his  confidents,  and  said.  Have 
I  not  acted  my  part  well  ?  the  play  is  at  an  end ; 
give  me  your  applause.  In  fact,  he  has  been 
equalled  by  few  actors  in  the  great  theatre  of 
ambition  and  politics.  It  was  principally  by 
bis  talent  for  deceiving  mankina  that  he  rose 
to  his  unrivalled  height  of  power.  But,  while 
we  detest  his  hypocrisy  and  the  atrocious  ac-- 
tions  which  render  his  triumvirate  an  object 
of  execration,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that 
Rome,  being  under  a  necessity  of  submitting 
to  a  master,  was  happy  in  being  govenied  by 
him  rather  than  anotner.  He  extinguished  the 
flame  of  civil  wars,  restored  plenty  with  peace, 
revived  agriculture,  enacted  salutary  laws  a- 
gainst  disorders  of  every  kind,  and,  in  a  word, 
governed  more  like  a  wise  king  than  a  tyrant. 
One  of  his  maxims  was,  that  a  war  ought 
never  to  be  undertaken,  nor  a  battle  ventured, 
without  a  great  deal  to  hope,  and  little  to  fear* 
He  compared  the  contrary  conduct  to  fishin? 
with  golden  hooks ;  the  loss  of  one  of  whicn 
might  ruin  the  fisherman.  The  flattering  en- 
comiums he  received  from  orators  and  poets 
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only  prove  that  he  encouraged  learning,  and 
rewaided  jgenius.  The  Vireils  and  Horaces, 
loaded  with  his  favours;  lavished  upon  him  the 
incense,  ou^ht  I  to  say,  of  g^titude  or  adu- 
lation? "[m)  them  he  is  principally  indebted 
for  his  fame  ;  and  it  was  unquestionably  good 
policy  to  favour  men  so  capable  of  charminfir 
SSei/cotemporaries,  and  gLing  the  sufiragel 
of  all  ages. 

We  should  be  grossly  mistaken  did  we  giveiVMteibnMd 
Augustus  the  honour  of  introducing  that  good  ul^SUL 
taste  which  then  universally  prevailed.  Lucre-* 
fius,  Cicero,  Sallust,  Csesar,  &c.  flourished  be- 
fore him.  The  career  was  open.  The  Romans 
had  been  taught  by  the  Greeks  to  imitate  and 
embellish  nature ;  taste  was  formed,  and  the 
light  of  knowledge  diflFused.  Comedy,  Elo- 
Quence,  Histoiy ,  and  Philosophy,  had  produced 
tneir  masterpieces.  Nothing*  more  was  wanting 
than  to  dispute  the  palm  with  Homer  and  Pin- 
dar, n^hich  was  done  with  success  by  the  two 
poets,  friends  of  Augustus  and  Maecenas.  Ovid, 
notwithstanding  his  &ulty  indulgence  in  bril- 
liant thoughts,  holds  a  distinguished  rank  a- 
mong  the  authors  of  that  age ;  but  his  ill  con- 
duct brought  him  into  disgrace,  and  he  died  in 
exile. 
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TIBERIUS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

jg^ROM  THE  ACCESSION  OF  TIBERIUS  TIIX  THE  DEATH 

OF  GERMANICUS  AND  PISO. 

14.  It  was  said  that  Augustus  made  choice  of  Ti- 
^^^^e  l>crius  for  his  successor,  that  he  might  increase 
tbrooe.  his  owu  glorj  by  the  contrast.  But  this  suspi- 
cion is  not  supported  by  the  least  deg^e  of 
Erobability,  and  seems  to  be  the  offspring  of 
uman  malignity,  which  delights  to  paint  in 
odious  colours  the  intentions  as  well  as  tne  vices 
of  the  great.  However,  the  government  of 
Tiberius  was,  in  fact,  a  detestable  tyranny,  and 
well  calculated  for  giving  new  lustre  to  the  me- 
mory of  Augustus. 

Hw_  This  prince,  who  was  descended  from  the  an- 
cient family  of  the  Claudii,  and  about  the  age 
of  fifty-five,  to  a  great  genius,  capacity,  and 
experience,  joined  all  the  vices  of  a  gloomy, 
suspicious,  cruel,  and  treacherous  soul.  He 
concealed  his  thoughts  under  the  mask  of  an 
impenetrable  dissimulation,  which  only  served 
to  render  them  more  dangerous ;  and  the  first 
steps  he  took  showed  him  to  be  a  tyrant  equal- 
ly void  of  honour  and  humanity.  Augustus  had 
adopted  one  of  Agrippa*s  sons,  whom  he  after- 
wards banished,  because  he  foimd  his  disposi- 
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tion  incorrigibly  and  ferociously  vicious.  Young 
Agrippa  was  still  alive  in  his  place  of  exile, 
where  Tiberius,  whose  jealousy  could  not  bear 
the  most  distant  apprehension  of  a  rival,  cans* 
ed  him  to  be  assassinated,  and  then  threatened 
the  murderer,  who  had  executed  his  orders, 
with  a  criminal  prosecution.  Thus  we  see  him 
in  his  first  actions  giving  a  loose  to  his  villany, 
and  concealing  it  under  the  veil  of  hypocrisy. 

After  this  beginning,  though  he  already  acted  i^  •«»<» 
as  sovereimi,  and  had  taken  upon  him  the  cova-himtomSLtt 
mand  of  the  army,  he  affectea  in  the  senate  to  ,„^^p,w 
refuse  the  acceptance  of  a  power  which  he  was 
actually  exercising  as  the  heir  of  Augustus ; 
exaggerated  the  uneasiness  with  which  it  was 
attended ;  represented  that  it  was  too  heavy  a 
burden  for  one  man,  and  therefore  ought  to  be 
divided  among  many;  and  that  certainly  among 
so  many  illustrious  personals  some  might  be 
found  capable  of  supporting  its  weight.  1  he  se- 
nators pretended  i^orance  of  his  real  thoughts, 
E rostrated  themselves  at  his  feet,  and  conjured 
im  not  to  abandon  the  republic.  He  at  last 
seemed  to  yield,  though  with  reluctance,  to  the 
entreaties  of  the  senate,  and  consented  to  accept 
of  the  empire  till  it  should  be  thought  proper 
to  relieve  his  old  age  from  the  cares  of  govern- 
ment. 

By  this  ridiculous  farce,  Tiberius,  doubtless^  His  JktttA 
intended  to  impose  upon  the  people,  and  art-  ■»«'«^' 
fully  to  sound  the  thoughts  of  the  senators ; 
and  some  of  them,  who,  either  through  indig- 
nation or  impatience,  had  expressed  themselves 
with  freedom,  soon  felt  the  weight  of  his  re- 
sentment; but  by  far  the  greater  part  had 
studied  their  looKs  and  gestures  so  carefully, 
vox*,  u.  K 
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as  to  escape  suspicion ;  and  showed  themselves 
well  qualilied  for  being  slaves  to  a  suspicious 
and  unfeeling  tyrant.  Through  an  afiectation 
of  modesty,  though  in  fact,  from  a  fear  of  his. 
own  grandeur  suftering  any  diminution,  he  op* 
posed  the  excessive  honours  proposed  to  be 
conferred  on  his  mother  Livia,  the  widow  of 
Augustus,  and  to  wliose  credit,  during  the  late 
reign,  he  was  indebted  for  his  first  rise.  He 
likewise  rejected  the  titles  of  Lord  and  Master^ 
which  were  offered  him  in  quality  of  emperor. 
/  am  master  of  my  slaves^  said  he,  /  am  general 
&f  mjf  soldiers,  and  chief  of  the  peopk. 
Govwiw  «*  His  conduct  was  at  first  conformable  to  this 
si^^tion.  language.  He  showed  an  extraordinary  defer^  - 
ence  for  the  senate,  consulted  it  on  all  occa- 
sions, and  even  extended  its  power  by  transfer* 
ring  to  it  the  right  of  election,  whicn  hitherto 
had,  at  least  in  appearance,  been  exercised  by 
the  people.  He  honoured  the  consuls,  respect- 
ed the  laws  and  manners,  caused  justice  to  be 
strictly  administered,  and  lightened  the  burdens 
of  the  provinces,  saying,  that  a  good  shepherd 
ought  to  shear  i  not  fay  his  sheep.  He  even  bore 
with  patience  some  strokes  of  calumny  and 
satire ;  because,  said  he,  in  a  free  state,  mens 
thoughts  and  tongues  ought  to  be  free.  This  mo- 
deration, unquestionably  flowed  from  bis  dread 
of  being  supplanted  by  Germanicus,  who  was 
signalizing  himself  in  Germany ;  but  the  ty- 
rant threw  off  the  mask  when  he  thought  that 
he  might  safely  give  the  reins  to  his  passions. 
Sedition  Two  scditious  in  the  army  filled  him  with 
tiie  aray  in  ^^leasiness.  The  first  happened  in  Pannonia, 
Pwinoiiia.  where  three  legions  were  stationed  under  the 
command  of  Blsesus.     These  troops  being  in- 
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dulged  in  a  few  days  repose,  began  to  reflect 
oa  the  hardships  oi  their  condition ;  and  from 
murmurs  proceeded  to  form  cabals.  They  loud« 
ly  demanded  an  augmentation  of  their  pay; 
that  the  time  of  seryice  slK>uld  be.  Ikaited  to 
ten  years,  and  their  gratuity  paid  at  their  dis^ 
Ghar^«  Tiberius  thought  the  danger  so  great^ 
that  be  sent  his  own  son  Drusus  to  the  camp. 
But  that  young  prince,  perhaps,  would  have 
met  with  insuperable  obstacles,  had  not  the 
superstition  of  the  soldiers  been  awakened  by 
an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  accompanied  by  dreaa- 
fill  storms,  which  terrified  them  into  submis^ 
sion.  Some  were  punished  with  death,  and  the 
rest  returned  to  their  duty. 

In  Germany,  the  same  causes  produced  the  J^*?^*^ 
same  efiects,  only  with  this  difference,  that  the  Gtemw^ 
mutiny  of  a  numerous  army  might,  haye  been 
attended  with  much  worse  consequences  than 
that  of  three  legions ;  and  its  general,  Ger^ 
manicus,  who  was  idolized  by  the  soldiers,  might 
take  advantage  of  that  op|x>rtunity  to  raise  him^ 
self  to  the  imperial  dignity.  He  had  been  a^ 
dopted,  but  with  reluctance,  h^  Tiberius,  who 
looked  with  a  jealous  eye  on  ms  merit,  his  re- 
putation, and  the  affection*  borne  him  by  all 
ranks.  But  the  loyalty  of  Germanicus  was  not 
in  the  least  tainted  by  these  considerations. 
His  presence  had  been  required  in  Gaul  for 
the  service  of  the  emperor,  and  there  he  re- 
ceived the  news  of  the  mutiny  among  the 
troops.  Their  hope  was  to  see  him  soon  at 
dieir  head,  contending  for  the  throne  he  so 
well  deserved,  against  its,  present  possessor, 
whom  they  regaraed  only  as  a  tyrailt.  But,  g«™»5«» 
^with  Germanicus,  a  sense  of  duty  ouiil^eighed  u^KSy. 

k2 
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all  the  sllurements  of  fortune.  On  the  first 
news  of  the  tumult,  he  hastened  to  appease  it ; 
but  the  ferment  was  too  strong  to  be  allayed, 
^  either  by  his  reproaches  or  entreaties.  At  last 
he  endeavoured  to  stab  himself  in  their  pre- 
sence, but  his  arm  was  held  by  his  friends, 
when  oae  of  the  mutineers  coming  up,  pre- 
sented his  sword,  crying  out,  This  is  better  than 
your  awn^  However,  notwithstanding*  this  ex- 
cess of  rage,  by  a  prudent  mixture  ot  firmness 
and  temper,  he  found  means  to  quell  the  se^ 
dition.  The  fury  of  the  soldiers  gave  way  to 
sober  reflection ;  and  after  having,  with  their 
own  hands,  massacred  their  ringleaders,  they 
demanded  leave,  as  an  expiation  of  their  crime, 
to  march  against  the  enemy,  whom  they  at- 

He  ^SkmtM  ^^Acked  and   cut  in  pieces.     The    barbarians 

Amiuiiitt.  were  struck  with  such  terror  by  a  great  vic- 
tory gained  over  Arminius,  that  Germani- 
cus  flattered  himself  with  making  a  coinplete 
.  conquest  of  them  in  a  short  time,  when  Tibe- 
rius, who,  with  unceasing  care,  (Assembled  the 
suspicion  to  which  he  was  every  moment  a 
prey,  recalled  him  to  Rome,  under  pxetence  of 
granting  him  time  to  repose,  after  tne  fatiguea 
of  war,  and  advancing  mm  to  new  honours. 

»«nii       Though  the  emperor  was  a  perfect  master 
to  iSmTius  of  dissimulation,  he  inadvertently  showed,  frooa 

•™^*y  time  to  time,  some  marks  of  cruelty,  which 
gave  a  dreadful  prospect  of  what  was  to  foL 
k)w.  The  legacy  which  Augustus  had  be- 
queathed to  the  people,  not  being  immediately 
paid,  a  buffoon  seeinjg  a  funeral  procession  pasft 
by,  came  up  to  the  deceased,  and  bid  him  ac- 
quaint Augustus  that  his  will  was  not  execut- 
ed.    Tib^ius  being  informed  of  this   sally » 
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sent  for  the  man,  paid  him  his  share  of  the 
legacy,  and  immediately  caused  him  to  he  put 
to  death,  saying,  Go,  tett  nuf  father  that  I  am 
execuUng  his  wiiL  The  moderation  he  had 
^howu  with  regard  to  those  who  censured  his 
conduct,  was  not  of  lon^  continuance.  In  a 
short  time,  not  only  writmgs  but  words  were 
made  high  treason;  and  thus  the  villany  o£ 
infoflmers  was  fmnished  with  arms  for  the  de.- 
struction  of  men  of  worth. 

Two  persons  bein?  accused  on  the  most  fri- 
volous pretences  of  aacrilegiously  profaning 
the  worship  of  Augustus;  the  emperor  very 
prudently  stopped  thie  prosecution,  observing, 
that  the  punishment  of  crimes  committed  against 
Ae  gods  ought  to  be  left  to  ihemsetoes.  But  he 
showed  an  incomprehensible  mixture  of  ex- 
cellent maxims  and  cruelty,  instances  of  jus- 
tice and  acts  jof  tyranny.  If  we  were  to  draw 
a  picture  of  his  life,  we  might  say  that  he  knew 
what  was  good,  and  often  commanded  it ;  but 
the  general  tenor  of  his  conduct  wad  to  do  evil 
with  cool  deliberate  malevolence. 

Gerraanicus,  on  his  letum,  was  honoured 
with  a  splendid  triumph.  But  the  more  marks 
of  respect  and  affection  he  received  from  the 
people,  the  more  was  the  secret  enmity  of  the 
emperor  inflamed  aminst  him ;  who,  in  ord^ 
to  remove  so  hateful  an  object,  and  work  his 
destruction,  conferred  on  him  the  command  of 
the  army  in  Asia,  in  several  provinces  of  which 
troubles  had  broken  out,  ana  the  fidelity  of  the 
legions  was  not  suspected.  .  At  the  same  time,  JW 
the  government  of  Syria  was  conferred  upon  ^^^  "* 
Piso,  a  man  of  violent  and  haughty  temper, 
and  a  fit  agent  for  the  commission  of  the  black- 
est crimes* 
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^trihfpaSu.  Twelve  of  the  prinoipal  cities  in  Asia  were 
destxoved  Ais  vear  by  an  earthquake.  These 
natural  calamities  seemed  presages  ot  more 
dreadful  evils.  At  least  it  may  be  said,  thai: 
the  first  only  destroyed  a  number  of  lives  in  a 
particular  country ;  but  the  others,  originating 
from  the  malignant  disposition  of  the  sove- 
rei^y  and  the  vices  of  the  subjects,  neces- 
sarily inflicted  a  deep  wound  in  the  body  of  the 
empire. 
ML  In  the  East,  Germauicus  did  every  thing' 

«T-    that  could  be  expected  from  a  prince  of  hb 

o»n*tt««.  amiable  temper,  undaunted  resolution,  and  su- 

Eerior  genius.  He  restored  universal  tranquil- 
ty,  ^ve  a  king  to  Armenia,  which  was  torn 
by  civil  dissentions,  reduced  Comagena  and 
Cappadocia  into  Roman  provinces,  and  gained 
all  nearts  by  the  manner  m  which  he  executed 
his  commission.  But  on  his  arrival  in  Syria, 
he  found  Piso  as  haughty  and  untractabie  as 
foreign  nations  had  been  submissive.  That 
governor  thwarted  his  views,  slighted  his  oii- 
ders,  and  every  moment  gave  him  new  reason  to 
complain.  He  even  carried  his  excesses  to  such 
a  length,  that  Germanicus  commanded  him  to 
quit  tne  province.  Soon  after  which,  that  prince 
was  seized  with  a  dangerous  distemper  at  An^ 
tioch,  where  he  died,  with  his  last  breath  con- 
juring his  friends  to  revenge  his  death  upon 
Piso,  by  whom  he  believed  that  he  had  been 
poisoned. 
PSn  Romans  and  Asiatics  all  joined  in  showing 

Rome.**  the  most  frantic  marks  of  despair.  All  acted 
as  if  they  had  lost  their  father,  their  only  hope. 
Piso  endeavoured  to  repossess  his  government; 
but  another  having  been  elected  by  the  prince's 
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lieutenants  and  the  senators,  he  was  expelled, 
and  obliged  to  return  to  Italy,  where  he  wait** 
ed  the  arrival  of  his  accusers*  Tiberius  was 
desirous  of  parrying  this  stroke*  The  death  of 
CTermanicus,  whether  natural  or  violent,  cer- 
tainly filled  him  with  joy  in  the  midst  of  the 

^neral  grief  which  he  pretended  to  share.  As 
ie  could  not  stop  the  course  of  justice,  he  re- 
ferred the  cognizance  of  the  affair  to  the  senate; 
but  made  them  understand,  that  he  disapprov- 
ed the  excessive  heat  with  which  the  prosecu- 
tion was  carried  on. 

The  charge  consisted  of  several  articles.  The  isi  tnimA 
unbridled  licentiousness  in  which  he  indulged  ^****^ 
the  army  in  order  to  form  a  party ;  his  ill 
treatment  of  men  of  worth,  particularly  the 
friends  of  Germanicus ;  poison  and  sorcery  em- 
ployed against  the  life  of  that  prince.  Piso 
made  but  a  lame  defence  a^inst  every  article, 
except  the  last,  which  he  clearly  refuted.  Per- 
ceivmg  that  Tiberius  gave  no  tokens  of  inter- 
esting himself  in  his  cause,  nor  showed  any 
signs  of  pity,  he  left  the  court  in  despair ;  and 
having*  written  a  letter,  in  which  he  recom^ 
mended  his  children  to  the  emperor,  was  next 
morning  found  dead  in  his  chamber* 

Some  believed  that  Tiberius  had  caused  him    TibMiw 
to  be  assassinated,  lest,  in  his  own  justification,  """"Su  ^ 
he  should  produce  the  secret  orders  he  had  re-    ■ccount. 
ceived  against  Germanicus.      Every  thing  is 
confined  to  suspicions  and  conjectures;  *  So 
ambiguous, '  says  Tacitus,  *  are  the  accounts 
of  important  transactions,  some  adopting  every 
common  report,   while  others  purposely  dis* 
guise  the  truth,  and  these  contradictions  being 
handed  down  from  one  generation  to  another.  ^ 
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A  maxim  principally  applicable  to  court  aflSfti», 
which  are  wrapt  in  mysterious  darkness,  and 
susceptible  of  every  miscepresentation  from  the 
spirit  of  party. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  TIBERIUS,   TIU»  THE  COK- 

SPIRACT  OF  SEJANUS. 

The  emperor's  gloomy  character,  equivocal 
language,  refined  dissimulation,  and  that  soli** 
tude,  in  which  he  began  to  fly  from  the  sight 
of  mankind,  filled  all  hearts  with  the  horrors  of 
suspense,  dread,  and  mistrust.  The  public  g[ave 
the  preference  to  the  dissipated  and  luxurious 
life  of  his  son  Drusus,  who  was  then  consuU 
Let  him  pass  his  days  at  the  public  shaws^  said 
they,  and  his  nights  at  the  table^  rather  than  give 
himself  up  to  cheerless  solitude,  gloomf  watchJuU 
ness,  and  murderous  suspicions. 

The  enormous  abuse  of  informations  ^trupk 
j^^^j^  the  Romans  with  consternation.  A  word,  aa 
innocent  piece  of  mirth,  a  nothing,  was  wrested 
to  an  ill  meaning,  and  converted  into  treason. 
An  old  prsetor  narrowly  escaped  an  accusation 
of  this  sort,  because,  being  pressed  by  a  natural 
occasion,  he  forgot  to  take  off  his  ring,  on 
which  was  a  head  of  the  emperor.  Drusus 
having  been  seized  with  a  severe  fit  of  illness^ 
a  Roman  knight,  who  thought  his  end  ap? 
proaching,  wrote  an  elegy  in  his  praise,  and  had 
the  imprudence  to  read  it  in  a  public  company ; 
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tipon  which  an  information  was  lodged  against; 
Inm  before  the  senate,  and  he  was  condemned 
and  executed. 

Tiberius  gave  no  tokens  of  disapproving  this 
infamous  sentence ;  he  only  complained  that 
they  had  not  waited  his  orders ;  and  caused  a 
regulation  to  be  made,  that  an  interval  of  ten 
days  should  pass  between  the  condemnation  of 
a  criminal  by  the  senate,  and  his  execution. 
Not  that  he  mtended  to  mitigate  their  sen? 
tence,  but  that,  during  his  absence,  he  might 
be  previously  informed  of  all  their  decisions. 

The  Romans,  groaning  imder  the  weight  of  a  nrnM 
tyranny,  received  with  pleasure  an  account  of  o!Sd, 
the  revolt  of  the  Gauls,  from  which  they  hoped 
to  gain  a  chan^  of  masters.  Unhappily  tney 
were  deceived  m  their  expectations ;  and  both 
they  and  the  Gauls  were  still  do<mied  to  op- 
pression. But  what  are  we  to  think  of  a  go^ 
vemment,  where  the  subjects  rejoiced  at  the 
news  of  a  revolt  ? 

However,  Tiberius,  by  an  artful  policy,  al-  TOwjw 
ways  avoided  what  mignt  have  increased  the  mdw  u^ 
general  odium,  without  procuring  him  any  ad--    jj^j^^ 
vantage.    He  was  often  pressed  to  check  the 
excess  of  luxury,  which  had  grown  to  an  incre- 
dible height,  especially  in  the  table.     A  scarce 
iish,  of  i^ur  pounds  and  a  hdif,  was  sold  for 
five  thousand  sesterces.  *   Immense  smns  were 
paid  for  a  good  cook,  or  a  delicate  dish ;  and 
men  outvied  one  another  in  dissipating  their 
fortunes  by  the  most  extravagant  caprices. 

Though  the  emperor  loved  frugality,   and 
set  an  example  of  it  in  his  own  conduct,  he 

*  L.4a  7«.  Sjd.  English  monejr. 
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would  not  hazard  his  authority  by  a  fruitless 
multiplication  of  ordinances  and  penalties ;  be- 
ing  persuaded,  according  to  Tacitus^  that  it  is 
better  for  a  prince  to  wink  at  vices  which  are 
too  firmly  rooted,  than  to  show  that  he  has  not 

{lower  to  reform  them.     He  observed,  that  the 
ast  sumptuary  laws,  from  which  great  benefits 
were  expected,  had  increased,  instead  of  check-^ 
ing  or  extirpating  luxury  ;  *  for, '  added  he,  *  if 
men  desire  what  is  yet  tolerated,  they  are  in 
some  measure  restrained  by  the  di*ead  of  a  fu-* 
ture  prohibition ;  but  when  that  has  once  been 
made,  and  is  violated  with  impunity,  they  are 
no  longer  withheld  by  fear,  sname,  or  any  o^ 
ther  tie. ' 
Metbod        In  this  Tiberius  judged  rightly ;  for  to  make 
buiWng  ^^^^  which,  though  wise  in  themselves,  are  im- 
i«»»^-    possible  in  es:i&cution,  is  introducing  the  great- 
est evil  that  can  befall  a  state ;  a  contempt  of 
the  legislative  authority.   But,  in  a  state  wnere 
an  extreme  inequality  of  fortune  engenders  e- 
very  vice,  how  is  it  possible  to  check  the  follies 
of  opulence  ?     If  you  limit  the  expenses  of  the 
rich,  who  throw  away  that  gold  wliich  they 
cannot  use,  they  will  hoard  it  up,  circulation 
will  be  stopped,  and  the  misery  of  the  poor 
increased.     A  much  more  proper  method  for 
the  banishment  of  luxury,  would  be  to  relieve 
the  poor  from  taxes,  and  throw  the  burden  of 
them  on  those  who  are  nauseated  with  their 
superfluity.     But  to  execute  such  a  scheme 
would  require  an  uncommon  degree  of  pru- 
dence as  well  as  vigour. 
Assriums       'X'he  abuses  of  superstition  are  sometimes  no 
Greece  kept  Icss  daugcrous,  and  always  as  difficult  to  be  re- 
"^      formed  as  those  of  opulence.  .  Complaints  were 
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made  of  the  prodigious  number  of  asylums  in 
Greece,  where  fugitive  slaves,  fraudulent  debt^ 
ors,  and  malefactors  of  every  species,  found  a 
secure  retreat,  to  the  great  damage  of  the  pub- 
lic. *  No  power,  *  says  Tacitus,  *  was  capable 
of  restrainmg  the  people  from  sedition,  who 
made  it  a  religious  duty  to  protect  criminals. ' 
That  afikir  was  debated  in  the  senate,  where 
the  deputies  of  several  Greek  cities  appeared 
in  defence  of  what  they  regarded  as  privileges, 
though  common  sense  ought  to  have  made 
them  be  looked  upon  as  public  nuisances. 
Whether  the  senate  was  influenced  by  pre- 
judice, or  afraid  of  irritating  a  superstitious 
people,  the  asylums  were  kept  up,  though 
they  were  put  under  several  important  regu<- 
lations. 

The  emperor  had  for  some  time  retired  into     22.. 
Campania,  where  he  indulg-ed  himself  in  the  ^^*^ 
gloom  of  solitude,  without  losing  any  portion 
of  his  restless  activity  ;  but  his  mother  being  ths 
seized  with  a  distemper,  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
turn to  Rome,  where  he  found  the  senate  more 
crin^ng,  more  mean  than  ever :  he  even  gave 
manifest  signs  of  disgust  at  their  low  adula- 
tion ;  and,  on  his  quitting  the  house,  is  said  to 
have  exclaimed,  O  servile  race^  who  hug  your 
chains  / 

Tacitus  relates  some  facts  highly  character- 
istic of  those  slaves  of  tyranny.  An  information 
having  been  lodged  against  Ennius,  a  Roman 
knight,  for  having  caused  some  plate  to  be  made 
of  a  silver  statue  of  the  emperor,  the  Prince 
threw  out  so  absurd  an  indictment.  Capito,  f^ 
celebrated  lawyer,  and  still  more  remarkable 
for  his  low  adulation,  in  order  to  pay  his  court, 
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complained  of  this  lenity,  as  if  the  moderation 
of  the  sovereign  had  winked  at  a  crime  against 
the  state. 
A  fitther  Mean  while,  informations  heing  encouraged 
■^Jj;;^  hy  rewards,  multiplied  every  day.  An  instance 
of  this  kitid  appeared,  which  may  be  looked 
upon  as  a  monster  in  the  moral  world ;  a  son 
accusing  his  father,  who  appeared  in  court 
loaded  with  chains,  and  overwhelmed  with  sor^ 
row,  while  the  other  pleaded  against  him  with 
an  air  of  gaiety  and  confidence  !  The  unhap* 
py  father  was  exiled ;  and  some  of  the  judges 
even  gave  their  opinion  for  putting  him  to 
death,  because  he  was  hated  by  Tiberius :  for 
of  what  are  not  men  capable,  when  they  have 
no  rule  of  action  but  tneir  own  interest  and 
the  passions  of  another  ?  They  would,  with-, 
out  remorse,  sacrifice  their  own  fathers. 
FhiRcatioa  Crcmutius  Cordus,  an  impartial  historian, 
Crei^tius  ^^  bestowed  encomiums  upon  Brutus,  and 
o^air  called  Cassius  the  last  of  the  Romans ;  besides 
which,  he  had  let  fall  some  expressions  reflectr 
ing  on  the  dreadful  Sejanus,  tnen  at  his  height 
of  power ;  it  was  therefore  impossible  he  should 
escape  with  impunity.  An  accusation  was 
brought  a^inst  nim,  and  he  saw  clearly  that 
he  was  undone ;  but  his  courage  did  not  for- 
sake him.  '  My  actions  are  blameless,-  said 
he  to  the  senate,  and  therefore  my  words  are 
made  use  of  to  work  my  ruin.  All  historians 
have  mentioned  Brutus  and  Cassius  with  ho- 
nour. •  Several  satirical  pieces  against  Augus^ 
tus  and  Julius  Csesar  are  still  extant.     Those 

S'eat  men  bore  them  with  patience,  and  by 
is  conduct  perhaps  showed  as  much  pru-r 
denoe  as  mpdemtion ;  for  libels  f^U  into  pblir 
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vion  when  they  are  dbregarded ;  hut  the  world 
thinks  that  the  satire  is  just  when  it  provokes 
resentment*  It  has  in  all  times  heen  allowed 
to  speak  well  of  the  dead,  who  are  no  longer 
objects  of  favour  nor  hatred.  Posterity  will 
do  justice  to  every  man,  and,  if  I  am  con* 
demned,  will  not  only  remember  Brutus  and 
Cassius,  but  me. ' 

He  then  left  the  senate,  fully  resolved  to  de-  Hit  death. 
liver  himself  from  his  persecutors  by  a  volun-  ^ui^?* 
tary  death.  This  was  the  only  method  to  dis- 
appoint the  avarice  of  the  informers,  who  could 
not  seize  upon  the  spoils  of  the  accused  till  af- 
ter condemnation;  and,  notwithstanding  all 
their  endeavours,  he  put  his  design  in  execu- 
tion. His  books  were  ordered  by  the  senate 
to  be  burnt ;  but  they  were  soon  after  repub- 
lished, and  bought  up  with  the  greatest  avi- 
dity. Tacitus,  when  speaking  of  Cremutius 
and  his  works,  observes,  that  severities  exer- 
cised against  men  of  genius  only  increase  their 
credit ;  and  that  all  who  treated  them  with  ri- 
gour have  dishonoured  themselves,  and  height- 
ened the  reputation  of  the  writers. 

Rome  now  became  uHsupportable  to  the  em-  j^^ 
peror,  because  it  was  too  public  a  place  for  the  or  ndm 
free  indulgence  of  his  vices ;  and  he  was  equal-    capm. 
ly  disgusted  by  freedom,  of  which,  however, 
there  scarce  remained  the  slightest  traces,  and 
the  servile  adulation  which  prostrated  itself  at 
his  feet.   Besides,  he  could  not  bear  the  haugh- 
ty behaviour  of  his  mother  Livia,  to  whom  ne 
was  indebted  for  the  empire,  a  benefit,  the  re- 
membrance of  which  was  no  small  mortifica- 
tion to  his  vanity.     At  last  be  quitted  the  city^ 
never  to  return,  taking  with  him  only  one  sena- 
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tor,  9oma  knights,  and  a  few  Greek  litentt^ 
with  whose  conversation  he  was  amused.  He 
gave  strict  orders  that  no  person  should  come 
to  disturb  his  quiet ;  and  not  finding  in  Cam- 
pania a  solitude  where  he  could  be  entirely  in- 
accessible, he  fixed  his  residence  in  the  Isle  of 
Capreea,  which  he  rendered  famous  by  his  crueU 
ties  and  debaucheries.  Theite,  removed  from 
the  view  of  mankind,  and  the  cares  of  business, 
he  endeavoured  to  keep  up  his  spirits  in  old 
age,  by  the  most  infamous  vices. 

A«-M«itd  '^^^  ^*^^  ^^  ^^  ampitheatre  at  Fidense,  by 
cdLunititt.  which  fifty  thousand  persons  were  killed  or 
hurt,  and  a  fire  at  Rome,  which  consumed  a 
whole  quarter  of  the  city,  are  but  trifling 
events,  scarce  deserving  a  place  in  history, 
when  compared  with  the  dreadftil  mischiefs 
produced  by  a  malevolent  heart,  jpined  to  ab- 
solute power. 


CHAPTER  HI. 

CONSPIRACY  OF  SEJANIJS.      END    OF    THE   REIGN  OF 

TIBERIUS. 


Sejanus,  a  minister  equally  inhuman  with  his 
*|r^^  master,  had  acquired  an  incredible  influence 
wxeeipi  over  that  suspicious  temper,  to  which  every 
ix...er.  ^Yiing  gave  umbrage.  From  the  rank  of  plain 
knight,  he  had  mounted  by  his  intrigues  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  fortune ;  and  this  rise  made 
him  extend  his  views  even  to  the  throne.  We 
shall  give  a  continued  narration  of  the  steps 
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taken  by  his  ambitious  policy :  For  it  is  bat  of 
little  importance  to  fpUow  dates,  if  we  obtain 
a  clear  idea  of  the  characters  of  men,  and  the 
chain  of  events. 

Sejanus,  having  been  invested  with  the  com-    Form* 
mand   of  the   praetorian  guards,   thought  he  pj^^ 
might  secure  to  himself  a  powerful  resource  by  p^^^  "^ 
an  office  which  had  hitherto  been  looked  upon     army, 
as  of  little  importance.     With  this  view,  but 
under  pretence  of  maintaining  discipline,  he 
formed  a  camp  of  all  the  cohorts  which  had 
before  been  cantoned  in  the  different  quarters 
of  Rome,  and  the  neighboming  towns.     Thus 
he,  in  a  manner,  had  an  army  at  his  command, 
and  the  more  fit  for  his  service,  as  it  was  en- 
camped at  the  ^tes  of  the  capital. 

Though  the  imperial  family  was  numerous^      291 
he  attempted  to  open  a  way  ior  himself  over  ^"  *™^ 
its  ruins.     His  first  victim  was  Drusus,   the 
emperor's  son,  against  whom  he  entertained  a 

Eersonal  hatred.  Having  debauched  his  wife, 
e  prevailed  upon  her,  by  a  promise  of  mar- 
riage, and  the  prospect  of  being  empress,  to 
give  her  husband  a  slow  poison,  which  put  an 
end  to  bis  life.  Two  years  after,  Sejanus  soli- 
cited Tiberius  to  give  him  the  widow  in  mar- 
riage ;  but  the  emperor,  though  without  enter- 
taining the  least  suspicion  of  his  guilt,  gave 
himi  a  gentle  refusal,  or  rather  represented  to 
him  the  inconveniences  that  would  attend  so 
unequal  an  alliance.  Three  sons  of  Germani- 
cus,  who  were  now  the  next  in  succession,  and 
their  mother^  the  virtuous  Agrippina,  a  prin-  « 

cess  of  haughty  spirit,  and  superior  to  the 
weakness  of  ner  sex,  in  their  turn  felt  the  ef- 
fects of  the  minister's  villany«    He  employed 
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secret  spies  to  watch  their  conduct,  spread  in^ 
visible  somres  round  them ;  and,  in  short,  left 
no  means  untried  to  effect  their  destructioo. 
Their  being  the  children  of  Germanicus  was 
sufficient  to  make  them*  objects  of  the  empe- 
*  Tor's  aversion ;  he  therefore  gave  easy  credit 
to  every  thing  reported  -to  their  disadvantage,, 
and  wrote  a  letter  filled  with  invectives  against 
them  to  the  senate.  Agrippina  and  her  eldest 
son  were  banished  as  enemies  to  their  country  ; 
and  her  second  son  was  confined  in  prison. 
Sgamw        Sejanus  now  became  more  master  of  the 

i^^t^  enjpire  than  the  emperor  himself,  who  blindly 
emperor.  leposiug  au  entire  confidence  in  that  favourite, 
and  surrounded  by  his  spies,  acted  only  by  his 
direction.  The  minister  having  every  thins* 
at  his  disposal,  acquired  an  absolute  and  uni- 
versal dominion  from  the  motives  of  hope  and 
fear.  No  distinction  was  made  between  him 
and  the  emperor,  and  the  same  honours  were 
indiscriminately  paid  to  both.  Only  one  step 
was  wanting  to  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  sucn 
a  complication  of  crimes  ;  the  assassination  of 
Tiberius,  and  the  usurpation  of  the  supreme 
power..  The  design  was  formed,  and  tb^  suc- 
cess would  have  heen  infallible,  had  not  the 
emperor's  eyes  been  opened  by  private  infor- 
mation of  tnis  extraordinary  conspiracy. 
31,  His  political  powers  were  again  roused,  and- 

Dttteritjr  did  him   excellent   service  on  this  occasion. 

Tiberiin  in  Not  daring  at  first  to  use  severity,  he  had  re- 

*^iJ*  ™*  course  to  artifice,  loaded  Sejanus  with  caresses^ 
^^•"^  and  caused  him  to  be  nominated  to  the  consul- 
ship, which  furnished  an  honourable  pretence 
for  removing  him  to  a  distance.     As  soon  as 
the  new  consul  arrived   in  Rorne^  Tiberii^ 
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sounded  the  minds  of  the  prablic,  and  kept 
them  in  suspense.  He  sometimes  dropped  an 
expression  of  dissatisfaction,  which  cooled  the 
adoration  paid  to  the  favourite ;  sometimes  be- 
.  stowed  on  him  marks^of  confidence,  which  pre- 
vented his  coming  to  an  open  rupture.  The 
truth  was  unveiled  by  slow  degrees ;  the  in- 
tentions of  the  despot  were  guessed ;  and  the 
minister  was  deserted.  At  last.  Macro  arrived, 
with  a  commission  to  take  upon  him  the  com- 
mand of  the  praetorian  guards,  and  a  letter  of 
accusation  against  Sejanus,  which  was  read  in 
the  senate.  Sejanus  was  arrested,  almost  im- 
mediately condemned,  and  executed. 

A  moment  before,  on  a  false  report  spread  ^^^j^ 
by  Macro,  that  Sejanus  was  associated  with  the  niTfiLiiiii 
Emperor  in  the  tribunitial  power,  the  senators  st^im. 
had  redoubled  their  flatteries  and  homage* 
So  low  does  self-interest  debase  mankind  i 
They  who  had  thrown  themselves  at  his  feet 
with  the  most  servile  prostration,  now  arro- 
gantly insulted  his  distress.  Never  was  there 
a  stronger  picture  of  the  knavery  and  false- 
hood oa  court  friends,  or  of  the  impetuous 
levity  of  the  people.  The  body  of  Sejanus 
was  treated  \nm  every  mark  of  ignominy,  and 
his  statues  broken;  his  children  were  con- 
demned to  death,  without  sparing  even  his  in- 
tsukt  daughter.  History  famishes  numerous 
examples  of  these  dreadful  reverses  of  for- 
tune; but  the  passions  are  seldom  corrected 
by  example. 

Tibenus  had  been  struck  with  terror,  and   CrwOtf 
kept  himself  conc^ealed  from  the  opening  of 
the  scene  till  the  catastrophe  freed  nim  mxa 
apprehension.     In  vain  aid  the  public  eon« 

VOI-.  II.  h 
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ceiVe  a  flatterine  hope  that  the  violence  of 
his  tyranny  would  be  mitigated,  as  if  it  had 
been  principally  owing  to  tne  minister.    The 
emperor  indulgmg  his  natural  propensity,  ex- 
hibited a  spectacle  more  horrid  than  the  world 
had  yet  beheld.     The  lives  of  the  people  be- 
came the  sport  c^  his  cruelty.    Barely  to  take 
them  away  was  not  sufficient,  if  their  death 
was  not  tormenting  and  atrocious.      One  of 
these  unhappy  men  having  killed  himself,  he 
'  exclaimed  m  a  tone  of  discontent,  He  has  e^ 
scaped  me  I 
Horrid       The  infamous  trade  of  informer  gi^w  into 
^^"^'^  such  vogue,  that  even  senators  did  not  blush  to 
^■*»''"«*  exercise  it.     The  facts  related  by  Tacitus  and 
>  Suetonius  make  human  nature  recoil.     One  in* 

stance  will  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  rest.  The 
mother  of  Fufius,  Sejanus's  friend,  a  woman  at 
the  extremity  of  old  age^  was  executed  because 
she  shed  tears  for  her  son's  death*  These  ju- 
dicial murders  were  committed  in  consequence 
of  the  sentences  passed  by  the  senate  ;  and  it 
was  the  highest  degree  of  tyranny  to  use  as  its 
instrument  that  tribunal  which  was  formerly  so 
venerable.  At  last  Tiberius,  wearied  with  the 
tedious  forms  of  justice,  ordered  a  general  mas- 
sacre of  all  who  were  detained  in  prison  for  the 
affair  of  Sejanus.  Heaps  of  carcasses  were 
piled  up  in  the  public  places  ;  and  though  the 
sij^ht  must  have .  filled  all  hearts  with  the  most 
piercing  sorrow,  the  least  token  of  grief  was 
unpardonable. 

ddi^lte.  ^^  midst  of  these  barbarities,  the  old 

^wtiM    emperor  still  continued  his  debaucheries,  which 

*J^^»  he  strove  to  hide  from  the  eyes  of  the  public. 

Being  of  a  healthy  constitution,  he  treated  the 
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art  of  physic  with  contempt,  and  laughed  at 
every  man  who,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  could  not 
take  the  proper  methods  for  securing  his  own 
health.  However,  finding  the  symptoms  of  a 
decay  of  nature,  he  turned  his  thoup'hts  upon 
the  choice  of  a  successor.  Caius  Caligula,  the 
youngest  son  of  Germanicus,  was  the  only  per- 
son surviving  of  that  family.  He  was  then 
twenty-four  years  of  age,  beloved  by  the  peo- 
ple for  the  sake  of  his  father,  and  acted  the 
part  of  a  fawiiing  assiduous  courtier.  The 
emperor,  who,  through  the  disguise  he  put  on, 
saw  the  real  perversity  of  his  character,  looked 
upon  him  with  aversion,  and  would  have  pre- 
ferred Tiberius  Gemellus,  son  of  Drusus,  his 
own  grandson  bv  blood,  which  Caius  was  on. 
ly  by  adoption,  had  it  not  been  for  the  youth 
of  Gemellus,  who  was  only  seventeen,  and  the 
licentious  life  of  his  mother  Livilla,  which 
made  his  Icj^itimacy  be  questioned.  Puzzled 
by  these  difficulties,  Tiberius  left  the  decision 
to  fate. 

Caius  had  attached  to  his  interest  Macro,  a?. 
the  captain  of  the  prsetorian  ^ards,  who,  on 
his  side,  was  desirous  of  securing  a  support  in 
the  favour  of  the  yoimg  prince.  Ana  Tiber  m««». 
rius  falling  into  a  swoon,  and  bein^  thought 
dead.  Macro  immediately  caused  the  person 
whose  interest  he  had  espoused  to  be  proclaim- 
ed emperor  by  the  soldiers.  In  the  mean  time, 
Tiberius  having  recovered  from  his  swoon, 
while  every  heart  was  frozen  with  terror;  the 
prsefect  ordered  him  to  be  smothered  with 
matresses.  This  emperor  ended  his  life  at  the 
age  of  seventy-eight,  in  the  twenty-third  year 
of  his  reign,  and  an  object  of  such  universal 
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abhorrence,  that  the  populace  were  on  the 
point  of  insulting  his  remains.    Though  some 
instances  of  moderation,  generosity,  and  jus-- 
tice,  are  to  be  met  with  in  his  reign,  they  have 
not  mitigated  the  detestation  in  which  his  me* 
mory  is  justly  held,  because  his  prevailing  char- 
racter  was  cruelty  and  knavery ;  and,  with  a 
strong  understanding,  he  had  a  bad  heart. 
However,  Velleius  Paterculus,   his  cotempo- 
rary,  has  loaded  him  with  praises.     Is  it  pos- 
sible that  a  courtier  of  Tiberius  and  Sejanus 
should  have  written  a  histoiy  ? 
importuioe      I  shall  fiuish  this  article  with  an  observation 
the  jliukr  of  Montesauieu.    *  Augustus  had  deprived  the 
p™«8*   people  of  tne  power  of  legislation,  and  of  judg- 
decting    mg^  criminals  against  the  state ;  but  he  had 
"■*^^**'"***^  left  them,  at  least  in  appearance,  the  privilege 
of  electing  the  magistrates.     Tiberius,  who 
apprehended  danger  from  suffering  so  numer* 
ous  a  body  to  assemble,  deprived  tnem  of  this 
power  likewise,  and  conferred  it  upon  the  se-» 
nate,  that  is,  upon  himself.     It  is  incredible 
what  influence  this  change  had  in  debasing  the 
minds  of  the  great.    While  tbe  people  had  the 
disposal  of  dignities,  the  magistrates  who  stood 
for  them  were  certainly  guilty  of  great  mean^ 
nesses ;  but  these  were  concealed  by  a  kind  of 
magnificence  with  which  they  were  attended. 
Whether  the  candidates  entertained  the  people 
with  pubUc  shows  or  dinners,  made  distribu- 
tions of  money  or  com ;  though  the  motives 
were  low,  there  was  something  noble  in  the 
means ;  because  it  is  always  in  character  for  a 

freat  man  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  people  by 
is  liberalities.    But  when  the  peopie  had  no 
longer  any  thing  to  give,  and  all  employments 
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were  bestowed  by  the  emperor  in  name  of  the 
senate,  they  were  solicited,  and  obtained  by 
unworthy  methods ;  flattery,  infamy,  and  the 
blackest  crimes,  then  became  the  necessary 
arts  of  rising.  • 

We  may  say,  in  more  simple  language,  that 
the  nobles  lost  all  elevation  of  mind  when  they 
were  obliged  to  be  courtiers,  or  nothing: 


CALIGULA. 


Caius,  universally  known  to  the  modems  by     m. 
the  name  of  Caligula,  was  the  idol  of  the  peo-  ^"Sf* 
pie,  from  his  being  the  son  of  Germanicus.  He**^***"'^ 
was  raised  to  the  throne  with  unanimous  ap- 
probation ;  and  nothing  could  be  more  agree- 
able to  the  senate,  than  to  supersede  the  will 
of  Tiberius,  who  had  associated  with  him  the 
young  Tiberius,  his  grandson.  But  merit  is  not 
mhented ;  and  it  is  but  too  common  to  see  the 
glory  of  great  men  tarnished  by  unworthy 
successors.  The  pliant  Cali^la  became  a  mon- 
ster after  his  elevation,  -which  occasioned  its 
being  said  of  him,  There  never  was  a  better 
servant,  nor  a  worse  master. 

However,  he  showed  a  good  disposition  at  peHbmu 
the  beginning  of  his  reign,  by  recalling  exiles,  '"^^^ 
suppressing  informers,  and  restoring  the  privi- 
leges of  the  magistrates  and  people.    He  gave 
leave  for  the  reading  of  books  written  with 
freedom,  which  bad  been  formerly  proscribed ; 
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and  refused  to  receive  a  memorial  containing^ 
an  account  of  a  real  or  pretended  plot,  nobly 
answering,  that  as  he  haa  done  notlnng  to  pro- 
voke hatred,  he  could  not  hearken  to  such  ac- 
cusations. Undoubtedly,  his  apprehension  of  a 
rival  made  him  dissemble.  Attentive  to  every 
means  of  pleasing  and  dazzling  the  populace, 
he  brought  back  the  pantomines  which  had 
been  dismissed  by  Tiberius.  In  play,  shows, 
and  silly  profusion,  he  dissipated  immense  sums 
of  money,  which  Suetonius  says  amounted  to 
near  three  hundred  millions  of  sesterces.  * 
This  prodigality,  abstracted  from  the  violent 
passion  which  ne  had  for  public  shows,  fore- 
boded a  pernicious  government. 
Beoomci  The  facc  of  afiairs  was  very  soon  totally 
'^;:Sr/changed.  Laws,  manners,  reason,  ^nd  humani- 
ty,  were  trodden  under  foot,  and  Caligula  bath- 
ed himself  in  blood.  He  begun  with  the  mur^ 
der  of  Tiberius  and  M^cro,  and  delighted  in 
acts  of  cruelty.  Guilty  of  incest  with  his  sis* 
ters,  and  of  adultery  with  every  woman  of 
rank,  there  was  no  excess  could  make  him 
blush.  He  only  blushed  at  having  the  great  A- 
^ppa,  who  was  of  obscure  birth,  for  his  grandr 
father,  and  wanted  to  have  it  believed,  that  his 
mother  Agrippina  was  the  fruit  of  an  inces- 
tuous commerce  between  Augustus  and  his 
daughter  Julia.  He  assumed  the  characters 
of  all  the  gods,  and  caused  himself  to  be  wor- 
shipped sometimes  as  Jupiter,  Juno,  Bacchus, 
Hercules,  &c.  j  and,  at  last,  by  an  unexampled 
madness,  treated  his  horse  as  his  first  favqurite, 
and  thought  of  making  him  consul. 

" — 1     m 

*  About  9^2,618,750  Stirling. 
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.  Tfai&se  &cts^  collected  by  Suetonius,  a  writer 
of  no  great  jud^ent,  suppose  a  manifest  lunsu 
cy;  and  it  is  mconceivable  how  the  Romau  > 

people  could  obey  so  furious  a  madman.  The 
account  which  is  given  of  his  expenses,  rapine, 
and  tyrannical  oppressions,  exceeds  all  proba- 
bility. They  are  either  instances  of  folly,  uar 
worUiy  the  attention  of  a  mind  .capable  of  re-r 
flection ;  or  incredible  excesses,  which  pass  the 
bounds  of  human  nature^ 

Some  sayings  of  Caligula  express  whatever  jmtmetM 
can  be  conceived  of  cruelty.    Strike  in  such  a  ^  ^^^ 
manner  thcU  he  may  feel  himself  die  !     Woutd  to, 
heaoen  that  the  Roman  people  had  but  one  head, 
that  it  ndght  be  struck  off  at  one  blow!    Having 
burst  out  into  a  fit  of  laughter  before  the  con- 
8uls«  /  was  thinking,  said  he,  that  mth  a  mnk  of 
my  eye,  I  could  cause  you  both  to  be  murdered. 

Caligula,  equally  base  and  bloody,  took  a      99. 
fancy  to  appear  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  ,i|^„ 
exhibited  a  farce,  of  which  the  ridiculousness  "^j^^ 
has  perhaps  been  greatly  exaggerated  by  his-  ^*^*'*^ 
torians*     He  marched  to  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  as  if  he  had  been  engaged  in  some 
important  enterprise,  and  caused  a  detachment 
Qf  nis  guard  to  be  ooncealed  in  a  wood,  where 
he  made  them  to  be  surprised,  as  if  they  had 
been  enemies,  that  he  mi^ht  erect  trophies  and 
sing  sonffs  of  victory.     He  was  next  seen  to 
pass  to  me  shore,  opposite  to  Great  Britain,  of 
which  Jie  meditated  the  conquest ;  and  having 
drawn  up  his  army,  though  without  any  enemy 
to  oppose  him,  gaye  the  signal  to  engage ;  af- 
ter wnich,  he  made  his  soldiers  gather  heaps  of 
shells,  and,  pvfnd  pf  the  spoils  of  the  ocean, 
returned  to  Rome  to  receiye  the  honour  of  a 
triumph. 
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41.  Though  the  Romans  were  debased  bv  sen  i* 
^^  lity,  it  was  impossible  but  the  dreadful  tyran- 
€U«iih.  ny  of  a  madman  must  produce  conspiracies. 
Cheraea,  the  tribune  of  a  praetorian  cohort,  de* 
livered  Rome  from  that  monster,  without  free- 
ing her  firom  those  vices  which  perpetuate  mis- 
fortunes.  The  tyrant  was  assassinated  at  the 
end  of  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign.  We  shall 
see  him  succeeded  by  an  idiot,  and,  of  course, 
deplorable  scenes  are  to  be  expected. 

Unfortunately  for  us,  that  part  of  the  annals 
of  Tacitus  wliich  contained  tne  reign  of  Cali* 
gula  is  lost.  Nothing  can  make  up  for  the 
want  of  the  pencil  of  that  philosophic  historian, 
so  well  acquainted  with  men  and  courts,  and 
who  engages  the  attention  even  in  the  most 
minute  details.  Scarcely  any  thing  is  to  be 
met  with  in  other  authcnrs,  but  a  heap  of  use- 
less matter,  or  insipid  disgusting  puerilities, 
with  which  modem  writers  ought  not  to  swell 
their  histories. 


CLAUDIUS. 


41.  Aftxji  the  murder  of  Caligula,  Chenea  and 
^^J^  the  senators  were  anxious  to  restore  the  repub- 
OmSum.  lie ;  but  the  soldiers,  who  found  the  benefit  of  a 
military  power,  preferred  a  government  under 
an  emperor.  Claudius,  the  brother  of  Ger* 
manicus,  and  uncle  of  Calig^ulay  Sblt  from  aim- 
ing at  the  empire,  was  afraid  of  being  mur- 
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dered,  and  concealed  himself  in  a  comer,  till 
he  was  accidentally  observed  by  one  of  the  soU 
diers,  who  immediately  proclaimed  him.  Some 
more  of  the  arm^  having  arrived,  they  led  him 
away  ag;ainst  his  inclination,  and  joined  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance.  He  promised  the  prae- 
torian soldiers  fittepn  thousana  sesterces  a  man,* 
with  a  proportional  donative  to  the  officers; 
and  had  scarcely  recovered  from  his  fear  and 
astonishment,  when  he  foimd  himself  master 
of  the  empire.  The  senate  were  compelled  to 
acknowledge  him ;  Chersea  was  put  to  death; 
and  all  hopes  of  liberty  died  with  him. 

Claudius,  though  fifty  years  old,  was  still  in  P""^ 
a  kind  of  childhood.  A  mind  naturally  weak,  "*^ 
blunted  by  a  harsh  education,  and  incapable  of 
any  kind  of  business ;  a  man  half-formed,  as  his 
mother  Antonia  called  him,  who,  with  an  idio- 
tical  grin,  confused  look,  and  vulgar  manners, 
gave  evident  marks  of  folly  and  stupidity. 
This  had  alienated  the  affection  of  his  parents, 
a  misfortune  which  certainly  added  to  his  na- 
tural imbecility.  Augustus  alone  showed  him 
some  degree  of  tenderness ;  but  still  could  not 
find  any  employment  of  which  he  thought  him 
capable.  Could  it  have  been  conceived,  that 
the  caprice  of  fortune  would  one  day  place 
him  on  the  throne  of  Augustus  ? 

Claudius,  who  was  naturally  of  a  mild  tem-      Hii 
per,  succeeding  to  Caligula,    it  required  no  ^JIJ^'US* 
great  efforts  to  procure  the  highest  degree  of  ««»<*'  ' 
popularity.    By  a  behaviour  totally  opposite  to 
that  of  his  predecessor,  he  succeeded  for  some 
time.     He  destroyed  two  lists,  entitled  the 

•  About  £1^1  Snglisb, 
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Sward  and  Dagger^  in  which  that  mon«ter  ^had 
written  the  names  of  those  whom  he  intended 
to  put  to  death.  He  abolished  the  presents 
usually  m^e  to  th^  emperor  on  the  nrst  day 
of  the  year,  which  was  a  me^n  contemptibte 
methQ4  of  extorting  money.  He  prohibited 
all  who  had  relations  of  their  own  from  mak^ 
ing  him  their  heir,  another  method  by  which 
the  emperors  did  not  blush  to  enricn  them-* 
selves.  Clemency  and  humanity  seemed  ta 
have  succeeded  to  barbarity ;  but  there  waa 
no  confidence  to  be  placed  in  a  n^in  susceptible^ 
of  all  kinds  of  in^pressions,  and  who  either  did 
good  or  h^rm^  according  to  the  counsi^ls  by 
which  he  wa^  goyerned. 
^^«         Messalinq,,  a  woman  who  was  the  scandal  of 

simve  of    }xer  sex,  the  wife  of  the  emperor,  shared  all  his 

^''**''^^  confidence  with  mean  domestics,  with  a  Narci&- 
i^us,  a  Pallas,  and  some  other  freedmen ;  mon-r 
sters  of  iniquity,  whose  enormous  wealth  opuld 
be  only  the  produce  of  yillany.  The  people 
poon  felt  the  dreadful  effects  of  grUthority  bemg 
vested  in  suc1)l  hands.  Every  thing  was  sold  by 
his  freedmen,  who,  ii^  3ome  degree,  mpde  them-r 
^Ives  masters  both  of  his  person  and  actions ; 
admitting  none  to  his  presence  but  whom  they 
pleased  j  dictating  or  changing  his  ordinances;; 
m  a  word,  they  reigned  in  his  name,  and  wer^ 
employed  by  Messalina  in  executing  her  exe-^ 
crable  projects, 

yj^.         This  infamous  princess  having  conceived  a 
procuna  tbe  passiou  for  her  father~in4^w,  §ilanus,  and  find- 

of ^i^iu.  ?^S  t^S'^  s^®  could  not  seduce  him,  vowed*  his 
di^structioUi  and  concerted  the  plan  with  Nar-r 
cissus,  who,  one  morning  at  day-break,  rushed 
into  the  emperor'^  apartment,  with  an  appear^ 
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4Xkce  of  terror  in  \ns  countenance,  and  told  him, 
that  in  a  dream  he  had  se^n  him  murdered  hy 
Silanus.  Messalina  assured  him,  that  for  seversu  . 
nights  sh^  had  had  the  same  dream ;  and  at  that 
instant  the  unfortunate  Silanus  having  come 
into  the  chamher,  in  consec^uence  of  his  receiv- 
ing ^  forged  order,  the  timid  Claudius,  starting 
at  the  appiBarance  of  a  supppsed  assassin,  caus- 
ed him  to  be  immediately  put  to  death.  From 
this  instance  we  may  judge  of  others. 

Such  shocking  proo&  of  tyranny  could  not  ^JIJ^^J 
fwl  to  occasion  conspiracies ;  and  Camillus,  **^ 
governor  of  Dalmatia,  taking  up  arms,  assum?  p"™»*^ 
ed  the  title  of  emperor,  but  was  abandoned  by 
his  army,  and  murdered  by  one  of  the  soldiers. 
At  the  time  when  most  rigorous  methods  were 
taken  to  discover  the  accomplices,  Messalina 
and  the  domestics  took  the  opportimity  of  gra- 
tifying their  hatred  and  rapacity.  Claudius 
presided  at  the  trials  in  the  senate,  where  the 
freedmen  had  the  insolence  to  place  themselves, 
but  where  Narcissus  at  least  received  a  reproof. 
Having  asked  a  freedman  of  Camillus,  what  he 
would  nave  done  if  his  master  had  become  em- 
peror ;  the  other  very  properly  jreplied,  /  woukf 
have  ^tood  at  fits  back  in  silence.  Unfortunately, 
truths  make  no  impression  against  th§  insolence 
of  fortunsi-te  upstarts. 

Xt  was  upon  this  occasion  tljat  the  celebrated  Beadi 
Arria  gave  a  most  extraordinary  proof  of  j^ou-^^pj^^ 
rage.  JPaetus,  her  husband,  who  had  been  con? 
sul,  having  been  entangled  in  the  conspiracy, 
could  not  escape  being  put  to  de$tth,  and  was 
advised  by  Arria  to  prevent  the  execution.  See- 
ing him  wavering  and  irresolute,  she  plunged  a 
dagger  into  her  own  bosopi,  and,  as  she  with^ 
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drew  it,  presented  it  to  him,  saying,  Paehts,  Um 
does  not  hurt  me.  The  husband  ibllowed  the  ex- 
ample of  his  wife. 
48.  it  could  never  have  been  suspected  that  Clau* 
^^TSjjf*  dius  had  formed  any  schemes  of  ambition  or 
^^^'^llJ^  extensive  conquest.  However,  he  undertook 
the  reduction  of  Great  Britain,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Tacitus,  had  rather  been  pointed  out 
than  conquered  by  Csesar.  The  Gauls  bein^ 
subdued,  this  conquest  no  longer  presented 
the  same  difficulties ;  but  ou^ht  a  poor,  uncul- 
tivated, remote  island,  inhabited  only  by  sava- 
ges, to  have  attracted  the  arms  of  a  power  al« 
ready  oppressed  by  the  number  and  extent  of 
its  provinces  ?  Plautius  was  commanded  to  be- 
gin the  expedition ;  but  his  soldiers  mutinied, 
and  said,  they  would  not  go  to  fight  beyond  the 
bounds  of  the  world.  Narcissus  came  to  quiet 
the  mutiny,  when  the  soldiers,  insultingly,  re- 
ferred him  to  the  Saturnalia,  *  reminding  him 
of  his  former  condition,  and  preferring  rather 
to  obey  their  general,  than  hearken  to  a  do- 
mestic. 
B^j[»  The  emperor  was  greatly  encouraged  by  the 
Mauritania  succcss  of  thc  arm^  uudcr  Rautius ;  and,  being 
"^""^  desirous  of  appearing  at  the  head  of  his  troops, 
passed  over  to  Britain,  where  he  remained  six- 
teen days,  took  some  strongholds,  and  celebrat- 
ed a  triumph.  Plautius,  at  the  end  of  a  war 
which  had  continued  four  years,  reduced  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  country  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Thames  to  a  Roman  province.  A  little 
time  before  this,  Mauritania  had  met  the  same 


*  At  the  feast  of  the  Saturnalia,  the  slaves  were  permitted  to  take 
9ma  libertica  with  thev  masten. 
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&te ;  and  these  additions  to  the  empire  <m1y 
served  to  hasten  its  decline. 

To  his  military  exploits,  of  which  Claudius  somc  edicto 
was  excessively  vain,  he  next  added  the  care  of  efat^ui. 
administering  in  civil  matters,  and  assumed  the 
office  of  censor.  He  issued  a  number  of  foolish 
edicts.     Three  letters  added  to  the  alphabet 
seemed  to  him  a  reformation  of  ^reat  conse- 

Sience,  but  they  did  not  outlive  him.  Amidst 
1  his  folUes  some  prudent  regulations  were 
made ;  but  unfortunately  they  could  not  fail  to 
share  the  contempt  with  which  every  thing  done 
by  that  prince  was  treated. 

Counsellors  made  an  infamous  trade  of  an  ho-  ^^  ^ 
nourable  profession.    They  hired  their  tongues  "*fc2rf 
and  pens  to  serve  the  purposes  of  calumny  and  «*""**"** 
injustice  to  whoever  would  pay  the  price  of  ' 

Srostituted  talents.  Silius,  the  consul  elect,  en 
eavoured  to  put  a  stop  to  this  mode  of  plun-* 
dering.  *  They  multiply  accusations,  quarrels, 
and  acts  of  injustice,  that  they  may  enrich 
themselves  by  chicanery, '  said  ne,  *  as  physic 
cians  do  with  disorders.  We  should  not  have 
so  many  law  suits  if  the  counsellors  did  not 
profit  by  them. '  The  counsellors  repUed,  that 
they  gave  up  their  own  affairs  to  serve  other 
people  ;  that  eloquence  was  an  honourable  road 
to  iortune ;  and  if  they  were  deprived  of  the 
fruits  of  their  studies,  there  would  be  an  end 
to  application.  They  were  prohibited  by  the 
emperor  from  receiving  more  than  ten  thou- 
sand sesterces. 

Those  days  were  past,  in  which  glory,  pa- 
triotism, or  the  hope  of  rising  to  the  first  ho- 
nours of  the  state,  were  sufficient  motives  to 
animi^te  men  to  steer  this  noble  course.   If  ad-> 
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vantages  were  not  to  be  attained  hy  people  who 
had  no  fortune,  or  were  destitute  of  generosity, 
the  bar  might  have  been  entirely  shut  up.  But 
it  was  likewise  necessary  that  the  reputation  of 
the  counsellorsy  among  whom  were  always  a 
number  of  senators,  should  be  guarded  irom 
every  suspicion  of  meanness.  The  ancient  re* 
gulation  was  revived  by  Trajan. 

The  emperor  likewise  decided  in  another  aT- 
fiEtir,  of  much  greater  consequence  to  the  state* 
^  The  people,  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  and  the  province 
of  Narbonne  enjoy^  all  the  privileges  of  Ro- 
man citizens.  Tnis  title  had  been  conferred 
upon  the  chiefe  of  the  other  Gaulish  provinces 
after  Csesar's  conc^uest,  but  without  the  priyi* 
lege  of  being  admitted  into  the  senate,  which 
was  an  honour  they  were  very  anxious  to  ob- 
tain, and  at  last  procured,  in  oppositicHi  to  the 
most  powerful  representations.  Claudius  ex- 
pected to  add  to  the  strength  of  the  empire,  by 
admitting  foreigners  to  rise  to  the  first  honours 
of  the  state,  which  in  the  end  was  carried  be- 
yond all  bounds. 

*  By  this  means, '  says  Bossuet,  *  all  the  sub- 
jects of  the  empire  thought  themselves  Romans^ 
The  honours  of  a  victorious  people  were  Sfra- 
dually  communicated  to  those  whcHu  they  had 
subdued.  A  place  in  the  senate  was  open  to 
them,  and  they  might  even  hope  to  arrive  at 
the  imperial  throne.  Thus,  by  Roman  clemen- 
cy, all  the  provinces  uniting  with  Rome  made 
but  one  nation,  of  which  sne  was  the  common 
parent.*  On  the  contrary,  it  may  be  said,  that 
there  were  no  longer  any  Romans,  when  all  dis- 
tinctions were  thrown  down ;  that  this  mixture 
of  all  nations  had  annihilated  the  ruling  peo- 


did 
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pie ;  that  Rome  ceased  to  be  the  object  of  pa- 
triotic affection,  when  the  greatest  part  of  her 
citizens  necessarily  preferred  another  country ; 
and  that,  therefore,  this  was  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  her  ruin. 

When  we  reflect,  that  there  was  no  longer 
almost  any  of  the  original  stock  left  even  in 
Rome,  this  misfortune  will  appear  unavoidable. 
At  the  time  that  Claudius  took  the  number  of 
the  Roman  citizens,  they  amounted  to  near  se- 
ven millions ;  a  number  infinitely  superior  to 
what  they  were  when  the  repubUc  subdued  the 
whole  world. 

While  the  emperor  was  employed,  or  seemed  48. 
to  be  employed  m  public  affairs,  his  wife,  who  ^^i^ 
ruled  him  as  she  pleased,  openly  gave  herself  up  ^^^ 
to  the  most  shameful  debaucheries,  and,  glut- 
ted with  pleasures,  delighted  in  rendering  lier- 
self  infamous.  Having  fallen  in  love  with  Si- 
lius,  she  made  him  divorce  his  wife,  who  was 
of  noble  birth  ;  but  that  was  only  a  small  part 
of  her  offence,  compared  with  her  having  been 
solemnly  married  to  him  while  Claudius  was  on 
a  journey  to  Ostia ;  an  incredible  fact,  if  it  had 
not  the  testimony  of  every  historian.  The  stu- 
pid emperor  was  informed  of  it  by  some  of  his 
freedmen,  who  had  hitherto  been  the  instru- 
ments employed  by  Messalina  in  her  poisonings 
and  other  enormous  crimes,  but  whom  she  had 
the  indiscretion  at  last  to  provoke. 

Struck  with  consternation,  and  trembling  at   sbe  Si 
the  news,  he  exclaimed.  Am  I  still  emperor  F^*^^"^ 
They  dispelled  his  fears  ;  and  Silius,  Mnester, 
the  buffoon,  and  a  number  of  other  accom- 

Slices  in  the  lewdness  of  his  wife,  were  put  to 
eath.    She  was  preparing  to  appease  his  an- 
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ger,  and  probably  would  have  succeeded,  if 
Narcissus  bad  not  ^iven  orders  to  kill  her. 
Claudius  neither  testified  joy  nor  sorrow  ;  and 
when  be  was  informed  of  her  death,  he  had  nofc 
the  curiosity  to  inquire  by  what  means  it  hap- 
pened. 
cundiTO^  He  had  already  married  three  wives ;  and  his 
niece  domcstics,  who  might  more  properly  be  called 
Agrippiniu  j^jg  masters,  determined  him  to  marry  a  fourth. 
His  niece,  Agrippina,  the  daughter  of  Gernuu 
nicus,  and  widow  of  Domitius,  was  preferred  to 
be  empress,  through  the  influence  of  Pallas, 
who  was  one  of  her  gallants.  She  was  another 
Messalina,  though  her  behaviour  was  not  so 
openly  scandalous ;  but  her  ambition  was  as 
violent  and  criminal  as  that  of  the  former. 
Claudius  pretended  to  have  some  scruples,  be«- 
cause  they  were  so  nearly  related ;  but  this  ob- 
stacle was  soon  removed,  by  one  of  his  courtiers 
getting  the  senate  to  approve  of  his  marriage, 
ome  of  the  senators  carried  their  abject  flat- 
tery so  far  as  to  say,  that,  in  case  of  refusal,  the 
emperor  should  be  compelled,  though  at  the 
same  time  it  was  universally  known  that  he  in- 
dulg^ed  in  all  the  privileges  of  a  husband.  A 
decree  was  passed,  to  empower  uncles  to  marry 
the  daughters  of  their  orothers.  In  another 
case,  they  would  probably  have  given  leave  for 
the  brother  to  marry  the  sister ;  so  easily  did 
they  make  the  laws  yield  to  the  reigning  power. 
There  were  but  one  or  two  men  who  took  the 
advantage  of  this  indulgence,  which,  undoubt- 
edly, was  owing  to  the  influence  that  morals  still 
had  on  the  minds  of  the  most  abandoned ;  or, 
rather,  because  such  marriages  could  seldmn 
have  happened,  though  they  bad  been  lawful. 
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The  great  object  of  Agripfiina's  atteotioa  AmbHiim 
was  to  govern,  and  to  secure  tne  empire  for  her  Agr^iMu 
son,  the  young  Domitius.  She  adopted  bani^- 
ments,  poison,  murders,  and  every  criminal  re-^ 
source,  to  get  rid  of  those  who  were  likely  to  ob- 
struct her  schemes.  She  made  a  match  between 
her  son  and  the  emperor's  daughter,  Octavia, 
and  procured  his  adoption  to  the  prejudice  of 
Britannicus,  the  brother  of  Octavia.  Seneca, 
who  was  celebrated  for  his  wit  and  ostentatious 
display  of  philosophy,  had  been  banished  for 
beii^  ^ilty  of  adultery  with  a  princess ;  but 
Agrippina  imagining  that  he  mi^ht  be  useful 
to  Nero,  the  new  name  of  Domitius,  had  him 
recalled,  that  he  mi^ht  make  tip,  by  his  instruc- 
tions, for  the  bad  education  of  that  prince.  She 
placed  Burrhus,  a  brave  and  worthy  officer, 
whom  she  thought  mieht  be  attached  to  her 
from  gratitude,  at  the  Bead  of  the  prsetorian 

fuards.  In  a  word,  Claudius,  who  saw  nothinj^ 
ut  thix>ugh  her  eyes,  left  her  the  sole  guid- 
ance of  every  thing.  She  was  afraid  that  Do- 
mitia,  the  sister  of  her  first  husband,  might  ri- 
val her  influence  over  Nero,. and  therefore  caus* 
ed  her  to  be  accused  of  sorcery,  and  condemn- 
ed to  sufier  death  for  an  imaginary  o&nce. 

In  the  mean  time  the  emperor  gave  ear  to      54. 
Narci8Sus,who  was  become  the  enemy  of  Agrip-  '^vS^S^ 
pina,  because  she  made  Pallas  her  sole  &vou^   ^  ^"^ 
rite.    He  showed  his  sorrow  for  the  injustice  he 
had  done  to  Britannicus,  and  gave  vent  to  some 
threatening  expressions  against  his  wi£e^   but 
^e  prevented  any  bad  consequences  to  herself 
or  her  son.  Not  satisfied  with  causing  Narcissus 
to  be  removed  from  court,  she  employed  the 
talents  of  the  celebrated  Locusta  to  poison  her 

vol..  II.  M 
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husband.  Claudius  died  at  sixty-three  years  of 
age. 
The  His  receivers,  who  were  private  kniehts,  or 

J''^j;j2r'  ®ven  freediaen,  whose  duty  it  was  to  collect  his 
iqrneehren.  reveuucs  iu  the  proviuccs,  wcrc  vested  with  all 
the  authority  of  magistrates,  and  their  sentences 
declared  to  he  as  valid  as  those  of  the  emperor; 
by  which  means  the  provinces  were  subjected 
to  the  oppressions  of  the  tax-gatherer. 
Hfloom       By  a  decree  of  the  senate,  il^llas  was  honour- 
.^S^pSL  ed  with  the  ensigns  of  the  praetorian  dignity, 
the  emperor  entreated  to  make  him  wear  a  gold 
.      ring,  and  fifteen  millions  of  sesterces*  were  de- 
creed to  him  as  a  reward  for  his  services.   The 
freedman  declined  to  receive  the  g^ift,  upon 
which  a  new  decree  was  passed  in  his  honour^ 
representing  him  as  the  reviver  of  ancient 
manners,  though  he  was  possessed  of  immense 
wealth.     Could  the  minds  of  men  have  been 
more  debased  by  Asiatic  despotism  ? 
^^*»^j^      During  this  reign,  Mithriaates,  a  king  of  Ar- 
Bmat  Mmk  meuia,  was  deposed  and  murdered  by  Rhada- 
"*       mistus,  who  was  his  nephew,  his  brother-in« 
law,  and  son-in-law.  The  crimes  committed  by 
ambition,  so  common  all  over  the  East,  no 
longer  excite  curiosity,  because  a  slavish  bar- 
barous people  are  unworthy  the  attention  of 
cultivated  minds ;  but  to  see  Rome  immersed 
in  &;uilt,  a  prey  to  all  the  horrors  of  tyranny, 
and,  wbile  the  mistress  of  the  world,  sunk  to 
die  lowest  pitch  of  baseness,  is  an  object  which 
cannot  fail  to  give  birth  to  the  most  serious  re« 
flections. 

*  About  131,093^.  Engliib. 
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Corruption  has  been  seen  to  spring  np  by 
degrees.  What  a  number  of  atrocious  deeds  has 
it  not  occasioned  in  the  repubUc?  However, 
the  Romans  at  that  time  preserved  some  re- 
mains of  their  former  greatness  of  soul.  Even 
while  they  were  selling  themselves  to  support 
the  views  of  ambition,  they  showed  the  nigh 
spirit  and  courage  of  their  ancestors  ;  but  now 
they  are  seen  to  crouch  basely  under  their 
chains,  and  even  to  flatter  the  infamous  vices 
of  those  by  whom  they  are  oppressed.  Thus 
the  ruin  oi  morals  leads  to  slavery,  and  slavery 
annihilates  every  idea  of  morals. 


NERO. 


CHAPTER  I. 

fRCM  THK  SUCCESSION  OF  N£RO  TILL  TH£  WAR  tK 

BRITAIN. 

The  death  of  Claudius  was  kept  secret  till      54. 
Agrippina  had  made  such  arrangements  as  the  i^jS^Tif 
circumstances  required.    Burrhus  caused  Nero   ckndhm 
to  be  recognised  by  the  praetorian  guards,  and 
the  senate  eagerly  followed  their  example.  The 
stupid  prince,  who  had  just  ended  his  days  by 
poison,  was  ranked  among  the  gods ;  and  the 
new  emperor  spoke  his  funeral  oration,  in  which 
his  pru<tence  and  wisdom  were  highly  extolled. 
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This  eulogium,  tho;ugh  delivered  by  the  prince, 
provoked  the  laughter  of  the  audience;  and 
Seneca,  who  had  composed  it,  afterwards  wrote 
a  satire  on  the  divinity  of  Claudius.  But  how 
had  he  the  assurance  to  put  ridiculous  false- 
hoods into  the  mouth  of  his  pupil  ?  Till  that 
time  the  emperors  had  shown,  though  in  dif- 
ferent degrees,  some  talents  for  oratory  and 
composition.  Nero,  who  was  then  only  in  his 
seventeenth  year,  applied  h^self  to  every  other 
kind  of  exercise,  or  rather  amusement.  His  in- 
clinations, though  yet  disguised,  were  entirely 
on  the  side  of  frivolity,  and  even  vice.  Being 
an  enemy  to  business,  be  owed  his  first  reputa- 
tion to  two  men  who  managed  affairs  for  him. 

^gJSiS*  Burrhus  and  Seneca,  between  whom  subsist- 
^  ed  the  closest  union,  did  some  excellent  things 
'  in  his  name.  The  courts  of  justice  recovered 
their  authority,  and^  for  a  time,  despotism  ceas- 
ed to  alarm  the  people.  The  public  happiness 
was  announced  by  a  discourse  breathing  the 
spirit  of  moderation,  which  was  pronounced  by 
the  prince,  and  afterwards  engraven  upon  ta- 
bles of  silver ;  and  all  hearts  were  charmed  by 
W  affecting  expression  of  Nero ;  I  uish  I  had 
not  learned  to  write^  said  he,  before  signing  a 
death  warrant.  On  another  occasion,  the  se- 
nate  returning  him  thanks,  he  replied,  I  ex^ 
pect  ihem  "when  I  shaU  be  "worthy  of  them.  Nothing 
IS  so  easy  for  sovereigns,  when  properly  tutor- 
ed,  as  to  dazzle  by  fine  appearances  ;  but  these 
only  increase  the  misery  oT  the  public,  when  it 
ia  undeceived  by  facts. 

A*^       We  have  lately  seen  several  detestable  reigns 
upon     begun  with  measures  fextremely  well  calculated 

*"*  ******'  for  the  public  good.    The  emperors  seemed  to 
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have  endeavoured  at  first  to  gain  the  confi- 
dence of  their  suhiects,  in  order  to  lull  them 
asleep  under  the  yoke  of  despotism.  The  new 
reign  will  present  a  picture  of  equal  horror 
with  any  oi  the  preceaing;  because  the  minis- 
ters, who,  at  the  beginning,  follpwed  the  dic- 
tates of  virtue,  could  not  inspire  the  love  of  it 
into  a  prince,  who  was  led  by  every  induce- 
ment to  the  commission  of  evil. 

Nero,  who  was  already  corrupted  by  flatter-      «-  ^ 
ers,  slightinff  his  illusttious  consort,  Octavia,  d^d^t* 
threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  a  freedwoman ;    ^J^ 
and  this  amour  was  winked  at  by  Seneca  and Bntuuuoi^ 
Burrhus,  probably  from  an  apprehension  that 
opposition  might  be  productive  of  still  greater 
mischiefs.    But  Agnppina,  whose  rage  was  in- 
flamed to  the  highest  pitch,  for  having  lost  her 
ascendancy,  seized  that  opportunity  of  openly 
showing  ner  resentment^  and  threatehea  her 
son  with  declaring  in  favour  of  Britannicus, 
whom  she   had  sacrificed  to  him,  and  who, 
being  theft  about  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of 
age,  might  soon  become  a  formidable  nval. 

Upon  this  Nero  threw  off  all  restraint,  andi^yiwnhiii^ 
daringly  committed  a  crime  of  the  blackest  po^tn 
dye ;  causing  the  young  prince  to  be  poisoned  -Agrippiaa. 
at  a  banquet,  in  his  own  and  his  mother's  pre- 
sence.    He  then  distributed  the  spoils  of  the 
deceased  to  Burrhus,  Seneca,  and  the  principal 
men  of  the  court,  probably  with  a  design  to 
buy  them  over  to  his  interest ;  after  which,  he 

{raolished  an  edict,  declaring  that  now  he  had 
ost  his  brother,  all  his  hopes  were  centered  in 
the  republic.  Agrippina,  oeing  unable  longer 
to  smother  her  rage,  was  forbid  the  palace,  and 
accused  of  treason ;  but  she  found  means  to 
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justify  herself,  and  her  resentment  subsided, 
upon  being  restored  to  some  appearance  of 
credit, 
ffi*  .       After  so  horrid  a  crime  committed  in  cool 
blood,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  Nero  so 
far  shook  off  all  rules  of  decency,  as  to  dis- 
guise himself,  and  ramble  about  the  streets  in 
the  night,  accompanied  by  a  set  of  young  de- 
bauchees, insulting  some,  robbinj^  others,  ex- 
posing himself  to  a  thousand  affronts ;  some- 
times beaten  by  those  who  did  not  know  him, 
and  applauding  himself  for  these  low  frolics. 
The  senator   Montanus,  having  treated  him 
very  roughly  in  one  of  his  nocturnal  rambles, 
and  being  afterwards  informed  that  it  was  the 
emperor,  had  the  imprudence  to  write  to  him 
a  letter  of  excuse,  ana  received  for  answer  the 
following  short  billet;  What!  a  man  who  has 
beaten  Nero  still  alive  !  The  only  refuge  left  for 
Montanus  was  a  voluntary  death. 
The         The  affairs  of  the  state  being  in  the  hands 
^'"^^^  of  two  able  ministers,  suffered  little  by  these 
**^ii^t**  irregularities  of  the  sovereign.     Several  taxes 
,  do  M  long,  were  abolished,  and  the  extortions  of  the  col- 
lectors of  the  revenue  restrained  by  an  equi- 
table regulation.    Less  would  have  been  suf- 
ficient to  win  the  affections  of  the  people,  whose 
views  are  limited  to  the  present  time,  and  do 
not  penetrate  into  futurity.    But  the  murder 
of  ^ritannicus,  the  debaucheries  and  follies  of 
Nero,  were  presages  of  all  the  horrors  of  ty- 
ranny. Neither  Seneca  nor  Burrhus  could  long 
preserve  any  influence  over  him,     A  licentious 
j^^     woman  hurried  him  on  to  new  crimes. 
commits       Poppsea  thcu  made  a  brilliant  figure  at  Rome 
^'•™**'^  by  her  beauty,  gracefulness,  wit,  and  immense 
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ibrtune ;  in  a  word,  she  was  a  woman  possess- 
ed of  every  qualification  except  virtue.  Otho, 
a  man  of  pleasure,  but  entirely  destitute  of 
honour,  ana  regardless  of  the  ties  of  morality, 
bad  seduced  her  from  her  husband,  and  after- 
wards  married  her.  The  emperor  conceiving 
a  violent  passion  for  her,  she  soon  aspired  to  the 
honour  oi  his  bed ;  but  foreseeing  that  Agrip- 
pina  would  not  suffer  him  to  divorce  Octavia, 
she  resolved  to  effect  her  ruin,  and  painted  her 
in  the  blackest  colours.  She  excited  against 
that  haughty  princess  the  jealousy  of  her  son« 
by  telling  him  that  he  was  still  kept  in  a  state 
of  pupilage ;  that  his  mother  haa  engrosMsed 
the  whole  power,  while  he  was  not  even  master 
of  his  own  conduct ;  and  at  last  drew  him  into 
the  commission  of  parricide. 

As  neither  the  sword  nor  poison  seemed  pro*      m. 


per  instruments  for  the  commission  of  that  j^*^ 
crime,  which  it  was  of  the  last  importance  to-^^^igp*** 
shroud  in  impenetiuble  darkness,  an  abandon-  ■■Miinitoi 
ed  freedman  proposed  to  construct  a  vessel  in 
such  a  manner,  tnat  a  part  of  it  might  separate 
when  on  the  high  sea,  and  sink  to  the  bottom. 
The  contrivance  was  highly  applauded;  for 
who  could  suspect  any  artifice  in  a  shipwreck  ? 
Nero,  in  order  to  draw  his  mother  mto  the 
snare,  feigned  a  return  of  affection,  by  which 
she  was  easily  deceived,  paid  him  a  visit  at 
BaisB,  and  went  on  board  the  vessel.    The  ma^ 
chine  did  not  play  and  crush  her  to  pieces  as 
was  expected ;  and  though  her  attendants  pe^ 
lished,  she  got  safe  on  shore. 

This  news  filled  the  emperor  with  constema*.'  Bnrbiis 
tion.  He  imagined  that  he  already  saw  his  mo-  g^ 
ther  arming  the  soldiers  and  people  against 
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him  ;  he  therefore  immediately  consulted   Bur- 
rhus  and  Seneca  on  this  emergency.     These 
ministers,  who  are  suspected  not  to  nave  been 
unacquainted  with  the  former  project,  hesitated 
at  first;  but  at  last,  whether  through  shameful  i 
want  of  spirit,  or  detestable  motives  of  policy, 
they  acceded  to  the  emperor's  views.     Oi'dets 
were  given  for  the  perpetration  of  the  crime, 
and  the  freedman,  Ahicetus,  eagerly  undertook 
the  commission.    Agrippina,  at  signt  of  the  as« 
sassins,  called  out  to  their  leader.  Strike  Ms 
womb  which  bore  Nero!  and  expired,  pierced  with 
a  multitude  of  wounds.     Thus  were  the  mun- 
berless  crimes  she  committed  to  raise  the  for^ 
tune  of  her  son,  or  rather  to  share  the  do- 
minion with  him,  punished  by  that  very  son, 
by  the  commission  of  the  most  atrocious  wick- 
edness, 
owrcaim      Few  mcu,  howcvcr  distinguished  by  their 
^^^^^  crimes,  have  a  soul  sufficiently  callous  to  b? 
tbe      proof  against  remorse.     Even  Nero  felt  its 
*"'^*™''  severest  pangs ;  and  terror  for  his  own  safety, 

1'oined  to  the  clalhiours  of  conscience,  reduced 
lim  almost  to  despair.  Too.  short  a  punish- 
ment for  parricide  !  But  flattery  founa  a  way 
to  dissipate  the  storm.  Burrhus  relieved  his 
fears,  by  showing  how  entirely  the  pFeetorian 
guards  were  devoted  to  his  interest.  Seneca 
composed  an  apoloff}^  for  him,  in  which  Agrip- 
pina was  falsely  charged  with  conspiring  a- 
gainst  his  life ;  and,  in  a  short  time,  the  senate, 
the  people,  and  the  army,  showed  the  greatest 
demonstrations  of  joy  for  the  commission  of  so 
horrid  an  act,  for  which  they  even  offered  sa- 
crifices, and  made  it  an  occasion  of  festivity. 
However,  several  phenomena  in  the  heavens. 
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Bar  an  eclipse,  and  storms  of  thunder,  were  looked 
rha  upon  as  signs  of  the  Divine  wrath,  in  which, 
J  b«  says  Tacitus,  the  gods  had  so  little  concern, 
it*  that  Nero  enjoyed  the  empire  for  a  consider- 
m  able  number  of  years,  which  he  spent  in  the 
lolif  commission  of  new  crimes.  The  secrets  of 
)ii  Providence  are  impenetrable ;  nor  can  they  be 
m  read  in  the  phenomena  of  nature,  which  every 
man  interprets  according  to  his  own  fancy.  God 
will  one  day  punish  or  reward.  This  is  all  that 
t  i  it  concerns  us  to  know ;  but  superstition  en- 
|ft  deavours  to  pry  into  futurity,  and  misleads 
m    itself. 

fj         A^ippina  had  been  a  curb  to  Nero ;  but  be-     Nero 
I    in^  now  freed  from  her  presence,  he  gave  the  ""^^^ 
a     rem  to  his  taste  for  low  and  trifling  amuse-  ^   ^'  ^ 
^     ments.    His  whole  attention  was  taken  up  with 
chariots,  horses,  music  and  plays.     He  exhibit- 
^     ed  first  to  his  courtiers,  and  then  to  the  public, 
'i     his  talents  as  a  charioteer  and  actor ;  and  kept 
^      a  nmnber  of  people  in  pa^,  only  for  the  pur- 
[      pose  of  applauding  him  in  those   ridiculous 
rarces.     His  noblest  amusements  consisted  in 
composing  wretched  verses,  corrected  by  ob- 
scure -poets,  according  to  their  own  fancy,  or 
in  listening  to  the  disputes  of  a  set  of  pretend- 
ed philosophers,  whom  he  retained  for  his  di- 
version.    During  his  fourth  consulship,  for  the 
emperors  had  always  continued  the  custom  of 
assuming  occasionally  the  title  of  consul,  some- 
times for  a  few  months,  he  instituted  games  af- 
ter  the  Greek  model,  to  be  celebrated  every 
fifth  year,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  i^- 
ronian.    He  disputed  the  prize  of  poetry  and 
eloc^ueAce  against  the  first  men  of  those  pro. 
fessioDs  in  Kome;  and  would  certainly  have 
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carried  it,  even  though  his  competitors  had 
been  Ciceros  and  Virgils.  The  pantomimes 
soon  after  became  common,  and  their  art  was 
carried  to  an  astonishing  decree  of  perfec- 
tion. It  is  related,  that  a  philosopher,  struck 
with  the  performance  of  one  of  those  mute 
actors,  exclaimed,  /  understand  you ;  your  hands 
speak. 
vitbted  It  will  not  be  improper  to  observe,  that,  if 
^*  the  Romans  had  always  entertained  a  passion 
for  public  diversions,  without  a  taste  for  such 
as  are  really  worthy  of  a  polished  people,  this 
passion  and  bad  taste  must  have  been  increas- 
ed, when  they  ceased  to  take  a  share  in  public 
affiiirs,  and  were  given  up  to  the  caprices  of  a 
court.  They  had  no  good  tragedies ;  and  Te«* 
rence  had  never  been  able  to  improve  theirtaste, 
so  as  to  subdue  their  relish  for  farces.  The  gla* 
diators  always  carried  the  palm  from  the  poets. 
It  ma;y  indeed  be  alle^d,  m  favour  of  the  pan^ 
tomimes,  that  they  did  not  stain  the  scene  with 
blood ;  but  they  too  frequently  transgressed  the 
laws  of  decency. 


CHAPTER  II. 

WAR  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN.      AFFAIRS    OF  ROME  TUX 

THE  FIRST  CONSPIRACY. 

Rmit  m  The  more  a  sovereign  indulges  himself  in  plea- 

jg^^H    sures,  the  more  miserable,  commonly,  are  the 

people.     Great  Britain  groaned  under  a  tyran^ 

nical  government,  from  the  oppression  of  the 
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army  and  the  extortion  of  the  collectors  of  the 
revenue ;  and  the  spirit  of  revolt  spread  rapid- 
ly among  that  unconquerable  people,  who  sub- 
mitted only  to  superior  force,  and  champed  the 
curb  with  indignation.  Suetonius  Pauhnus,  a 
celebrated  general,  who  had  newly  arrived  in 
that  country,  being  unacquainted  with  the  state 
of  afiairs,  undertook  the  conquest  of  Mona  the 
Isle  of  Anglesey,  where  the  Druids  had  fixed 
the  centre  of  their  fanaticism.  He  succeeded, 
notwithstanding  the  terror  with  which  the  Ro- 
mans were  struck  by  the  horrid  appearance  of 
those  priests,  who  i*an  up  and  down,  accompa- 
nied by  women  in  a  hideous  dress,  with  torches 
in  their  hands,  and  filled  the  air  with  their  im- 

Erecations.  After  the  defeat  of  the  barbarians, 
e  caused  his  soldiers  to  cut  down  the  sacred 
St>ves,  in  which  the  Druids  religiously  stained 
e  altars  with  human  blood. 
Suetonius,  who  had  been  successful  at  Mona,  6i. 
did  not  entertain  the  least  suspicion  of  what  ^SSlS" 
was  carrying  on  behind  him.  The  Britons  Bo^iittw, 
had  taken  arms  under  the  standards  of  Boa* 
dicea,  a  heroine  superior  to  every  sense  of 
danger,  stormed  several  fortified  places,  and 
massacred  great  niimbers  of  the  Romans ;  and 
though  the  general  marched  with  all  ima^n* 
able  speed  to  put  a  stop  to  the  insurrection, 
he  was  obliged  tp  abandon  Loudon  to  destruc- 
tion :  but  having  collected  a  body  of  ten  thou- 
sand men,  he  cnose  a  post  so  advantageous, 
that  the  enemy,  though  infinitely  superior  in 
number,  were  defeated  in  a  great  battle,  with 
the  loss,  as  is  said,  of  fourscore  thousand  men ; 
and  Boadicea  laid  violent  hands  on  herself, 
that  she  might  not  survive  the  misfortunes  of 
her  country. 
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Tiiat  Suetonius,  being  thwarted  by  the  jealousy  of 
5SSZd.  the  quaestor,  reaped  no  advantage  from  his  vic- 
tory ;  and  Nero  sent  Polyctetes,  a  freedman,  to 
inquire  into  his  conduct.  The  pride  and  in- 
solence of  this  envoy  raised  the  contempt  evea 
of  the  Britons,  who  saw,  with  astonishment,  a 
lacquey  giving  law  to  a  victorious  general. 
Paminus  was  recalled,  and  his  successors  care- 
fully avoided  a  war,  pluming  themselves  on  the 
preservation  of  a  tranquillity  which  was  only 
the  effect  of  their  own  effeminacy,  and  thus 
secured  themselves  from  the  malice  of  the 
court,  though  the  interests  of  the  state  suffer- 
ed by  their  conduct. 

Four         Some  transactions  at  Rome  have  a  better 
j^^;^*J^j^  claim  to  our  attention.     The  prsefect  of  the 

dM^  city  being  assassinated  by  one  of  his  slaves,  it 
was  made  a  question  whether,  according  to  the 
barbarous  custom  established  in  ancient  times^ 
capital  punishment  should  be  inflicted  on  the 
whole  number,  amounting  to  four  hundred. 
The  people  were  clamorous  in  their  opposi- 
tion, and  their  sentiments  were  supportea  oy  a 
Earty  in  the  senate ;  but  Cassius,  a  celebrated 
iwyer,  stood  forth  in  defence  of  the  ancient 
custom.  *  It  is  objected,  *  said  he, '  that  many 
innocent  persons  will  be  put  to  death :  but  this 
is  only  wnat  happens  when  troops  are  decimat- 
ed for  misbehaviour;  the  brave  draw  lots  in 
common  with  the  guilty  :  every  similar  exam- 
pie  of  severity  contains  in  it  something  con- 
trary to  the  rules  of  justice :  but  the  partial 
evil  is  compensated  by  the  general  good ;  *  and 
his  sanguinary  counsel  prevailed  over  the  voice 
of  humanity. 
Thus,  barbarous  customs,   consecrated  by 
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their  antiquity,  ure  sometimes  abetted  by  per- 
sons ivho  ought  to  be  better  acquaintea  with  ^ 
the  injustice  of  them.  According  to  this  me* 
thod  of  reasoning,  it  was  necessary  for  the  pub- 
lic good  that  thousands  of  lives  should  answer 
for  one,  and  the  crime  of  an  individual  be  pu- 
nished by  the  death  of  all.  Doubtless  the 
slaves  were  ranked  among  insects.  The  Pe- 
tronian  law,  indeed,  prohibited  their  being  ex- 
posed to  wild  beasts,  without  permission  from 
the  magistrates  ;  a  law  calculated  in  some  de- 
cree to  mitigate  the  horrors  of  their  condition, 
if  we  suppose  the  magistrates  to  be  men  of 
humanity.  But  is  it  possible  that  they  could 
be  so  under  a  tyrant,  and  with  the  prejudices 
of  tyranny? 

Some  satirical  writings  making  their  appear-    Lmti 
ance  about  this  time,  Nero  revived  the  laws '"tJIIiJ?^ 
against  high  treason.    Antistius,  the  praetor,   "^"^ 
would  have  been  put  to  death  on  this  account, 
bad  not  Thrasea  courageously  ^iven  his  opi- 
nion only  for  banishment.     Veiento,  another 
person  of  distinction,  suffered  the  same  pu- 
uishment,  and  his  books  were  ordered  to  be 
burnt.     Their  being  prohibited  caused  them 
to  be  eagerly  sought  after ;  and,  as  is  the  com- 
mon fate  of  such  works,  they  sunk  into  obli^ 
vion  when  they  were  no  longer  dangerous. 

Burrhus  and  Seneca,  notwithstanding  they      as. 
sometimes  showed  a  disgraceful  complaisance  bw^ 
to  the  tyrant,  were  the  only  persons  in  any  de-    8»«* 
gree  capable  of  mitigating  the  horrors  of  his 
;overnment.     Unhappily  the  first  died,  and 
is  master  is  suspected  of  having  shortened 
his  life.     Seneca,  finding  himself  on  the  brink 
of  disg^race,  resolved  to  prevent  it  by  a  vplun- 
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tary  retreat,  and  offered  to  the  emperor  the 
'  immense  riches  he  had  acquired ;  but  Nero  re- 
fused to  accept  them,  bestowed  on  him  new 
marks  of  confidence  and  affection,  and  put  on 
an  appearance  of  regret,  though  filled  with  a 
secret  joy  at  his  removal  from  court.  The 
works  ot  this  philosopher  wear  an  imposing 
air  of  Stoicism,  which  it  is  impossible  to  re- 
concile with  his  opulence  and  luxury.  We 
shall  see  him  die  with  a  coura^  which  only 
rendei^s  the  weaknesses  of  his  life  more  sur- 
prising. 
Mnnier  Tigelliuus,  thc  ncw  captain  of  the  pnetorian 
guards,  a  monster  worthy  of  Nero,  became  the 
instrument  of  his  crimes.  In  a  short  time, 
Octavia  was  not  only  divorced  and  banished, 
but  murdered ;  and  her  head  may  be  said  to 
have  been  the  nuptial  present  bestowed  on 
Poppsea,  her  infamous  rival.  To  complete 
this  scene  of  villany,  and  blacken  the  memory 
of  the  innocent  empress,  the  freedman  Anice- 
tus  affirmed  that  she  had  been  guilty  of  adul- 
tery with  him ;  and  he  could  not  have  found 
a  more  proper  method  of  paying  his  court  to 
the  emperor.  After  the  death  of  Octavia,  so- 
lemn thanksgivings  were  offered  to  the  gods  ; 
a  ceremony  which  always  followed  the  murder 
of  persons  of  distinction.  Thus  did  Nero  sport 
witn  heaven  and  mankind. 
Borridde.  His  cruclty  was  equalled  by  his  debauch- 
eries. At  an  entertainment  given  him  by  Ti- 
gelliuus, he  personated  a  female,  and,  as  such, 
was  married  to  one  Pythagoras.  On  another 
occasion  he  espoused  an  eunuch,  whom  he 
chose  for  his  bnde.  These  abominations  ought 
not  to  stain  the  historic  page,  did  they  not 
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show  how  much  the  ahuse  of  power  and  in- 
toxication of  the  passions  may  degrade  a  so- 
vereign; and  at  least  prove,  that,  by  tramp- 
ling on  the  laws  of  society  and  nature,  he 
exposes  himself  to  the  most  incredible  defa- 
mations. 

To  him  is   attributed   a  conflagration,  by  Bumuig 
which  more  than  two-thirds  of  Kome  were    Bomc 
destroyed.     A  report  was  publicly  circulated, 
that  he  had  viewed  it  with  pleasure  from  the 
top  of  a  tower,  singing  a  poem  on  the  burn- 
ing of  Troy.     These  reports  were  probably 
the  effects  of  hatred ;  for  what  might  not  be 
believed  of  Nero  ?     He  had  looked  with  un- 
easiness upon  the  irregularity  of  the  city,  and 
its  narrow  crooked  streets;   and  caused  it  to 
be  rebuilt  in  a  manner  which   increased  its 
beauty,  and  made  it  more  secure  from  fires. 
A  magnificent  palace  rose  upon  the  public    ^^J^ 
ruins,  shining  with  gold  and  jewels,  and  con-  "^  ^^^ 
taining  in  its  circuit,  forests,  lakes,  and  lawns, 
with  all  the  riches  of  art.    When  Nero  saw 
it  finished,  he  observed.  Now  I  begin  to  lodge 
Uke  a  human  creature.     A  great  man  would 
have  had  no  need  of  such  a  lodging. 

His  head  being  filled  with  extravagant  ideas,  i&  meet 
he  undertook  to  dig  a  navigable  canal,  from  %cmL 
the  lake  Avemus  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  a 
space  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles,  through 
a  rocky  country  without  water.  The  work 
was  impracticable,  and,  had  it  been  possible  to 
be  executed,  would  have  been  of  no  great  uti- 
lity. Great  labour  was  expended  upon  it;  and 
so  much  toil  and  pains  thrown  away  were 
counted  as  nothing.  The  substance  of  the 
empire  was  wasted  by  the  emperor's  excessive 
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Jirofusioa  and  extravagant  schemes ;  and  there- 
ore  he  made  it  a  rule  to  commit  universal  de« 
predations. 
The  Though  he  had  been  lavish  in  administer* 
^^S^JSlSr  ing  relief  to  the  people  after  the  fire,  yet  the 
ilL"to  SI  voice  of  the  public  continued  to  charge  him 
aty.  with  having  kindled  it;  and  he  thought  he 
could  clear  himself  by  throwing  the  accusation 
upon  innocent  persons.  The  Christians  were 
already  numerous,  though  buried  in  obscurity ; 
and  tne  public,  unacquainted  with  their  reli- 
gion,  confounded  it  with  the  grossest  supersti* 
tions.  They  were  hated,  because  lookea  upon 
to  be  enemies  of  the  human  race.  This  un- 
just character  is  given  them  even  by  Tacitus, 
who  seems  to  confound  them  with  the  Jews. 
Nero  charged  them  with  being  the  incendiaries; 
and  a  vast  number  of  them  were  put  to  death 
by  the  most  dreadful  punishments ;  a  spectacle 
agreeable  to  the  Roman  taste  !  He  nimself, 
seated  on  a  car,  made  it  a  piece  of  amusement 
to  see  those  unhappy  victims  devoured  by, 
beasts,  or  burned  alive,  to  supply  the  place  of 
torches ;  and  their  condemnation  was  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  pleasures  of  his  cruelty. 


CHAPTER  HI. 


END  OF  NERO's  REIGN. 


coB^,^  This  monster  at  last  tired  out  the  patience  of 

«^^   his  subjects  ;  and  a  number  of  persons  of  rank, 

Epicharii.  animated  by  the  freedwoman  Epicharis,  with 
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Piso  at  their  head,  entered  into  a  conspiracy 
against  him.  The  secret  was  inviolably  Kept ; 
but  a  slave  guessed  the  meaning  of  his  mas- 
ter's preparations,  and  some  of  the  conspira- 
tors were  seized,  by  whose  want  of  resolution 
the  rest  were  discovered.  Epicharis  bore  the 
torture  with  heroic  courage,  which  was  the 
more  remarkable  as  she  was  a  woman  of  plea- 
sure. Torrents  of  blood  flowed  in  every  quar- 
ter. Piso,  just  before  his  death,  made  his  will, 
filled  with  the  most  fulsome  adulation  of  Nero, 
that  he  might  obtain  favour  for  a  faithless  wife, 
of  whom  he  was  distractedly  fond. 

On  the  contrary,  two  of  tne  conspirators  dis-  Coonge 
played  their  principles  of  liberty  with  the  no-,  *'**** 
West  intrepidity.  The  emperor  interrogating 
Subrius  why  he  had  violated  his  oath,  the  tri- 
bune replied,  *  Because  I  hated  you.  No  man 
was  more  faithful  to  you  while  you  deserved 
to  be  beloved ;  but  when  you  became  the  par- 
ricide of  your  mother,  the  murderer  of  your 
wife,  a  charioteer,  a  player,  and  an  incendiary, 
you  necessarily  was  tne  object  of  my  aversion.  * 
These  words  wounded  the  tyrant  m  the  most 
sensible  manner.  The  centurion  Sulpicius  an- 
swered a  like  question,  by  saying,  /  entered 
into  the  conspiracy  out  qf  zeal  for  yovr  service^ 
as  there  was  no  other  way  to  put  an  end  to  your 
crimes. 

The  hi^h  reputation  of  Seneca  and  Lucan, 
make  their  deaths  more  interesting.  The  first  **^  ^ 
was  accused,  and  perhaps  on  good  grounds,  w»vMnfc 
though  the  proofs  were  not  entirely  clear,  of 
being  privy  to  the  plot;  and  his  pupil,  who 
hated  him  in  his  heart,  was  delighted  with  this 
opportunity  to  get  rid  of  him.    An  order  was 

VOL.  II.  N 
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therefore  sent  him  to  put  an  end  to  his  life, 
and  he  opened  his  veins,  in  which  he  was  imi* 
tated  hy  his  wife  Paulina.  Not  heing  able  to 
obtain  permission  to  make  any  bequests  in  fa- 
vour of  his  friends,  /  leax>e  you,  said  he,  the 
most  precious  gift  remaining  to  me^  the  example  qf 
^y  ^{^*  This  fine  genius,  will  never  be  the 
model  of  true  philosophers  or  good  writers. 
He  vitiated  taste  by  his  affected  style  ;  and 
the  ostentatious  austerity  of  his  moral  writ- 
ings was  contradicted  by  his  actions. 

BnA  Liucan,  the  Seneca  of  the  poets,  suffered  the 
^  same  death.  He  had  flattered  Nero  in  hi^ 
Pharsalia ;  but  afterwards  became  his  mortal 
enemy,  from  a  resentment  common  to  authors, 
because  the  prince,  who  dabbled  in  poetry,  had 
shown  himself  a  jealous  rival,  and  mortified  his 
vanit}'. 

Detiii  A  number  g£  illustrious  men  were  now  put 
to  death  upon  the  least  suspicion.  I  shall  not 
mention  Petronius,  that  elegant  Epicurean,  Ne- 
ro's master  in  the  science  of  voluptuousness, 
and  the  reputed  author  of  an  obscure  and  in- 
genious satire,  of  which  some  fragments  are 
extant.  But  I  must  not  pass  over  in  silence 
Soranus  and  Thrasea,  two  senators  worthy  of 
ancient  Rome,  but  whose  virtues  were  imputed 
to  them  as  crimes,  by  a  court  sunk  in  every 
abomination. 

The  crimes  alleged  against  Thrasea,  were 
his  not  offering  sacrifices  for  the  preservation 
of  the  emperor  and  his  divine  voice ;  blaming 
his  appearmg  on  the  stage  j  quitting  the  se- 
nate bouse  when  the  apology  for  Agrippina*s 
murder  was  read  j  and  absenting  himself  when 
divine  honours  were  decreed  to  Poppaea,  who 
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was  ranked  among  the  goddesses,  after  her 
husband,  in  a  fit  of  passion,  had  given  her  a 
kick  with  his  foot,  of  which  she  died ;  with  o- 
ther  charges  of  the  same  nature.  Thrasea  be- 
ing a  Stoic,  both  by  practice  and  profession, 
his  accusers  did  not  fail  to  represent  that  sect 
as  pernicious  to  the  state,  by  inspiring  its  fol- 
lowers with  a  love  of  liberty.  That  illustrious 
Roman  being  condemned  by  the  senate,  was 
indulged  in  the  choice  of  his  own  death,  a  fa- 
vour which  was  often  readily  granted.  He 
prepared  himself  for  his  fate  with  calm  resig- 
nation ;  and  having  caused  his  veins  to  be 
opened,  sprinkled  tne  floor  with  his  blood,  at 
tne  same  time  saying.  Let  us  offer  a  libation  to 
Jupiter  the  deliverer.  The  firmness  of  the  Stoic 
had  not  lessened  his  indulgence  for  human 
frailty.  He  ojften  repeated  this  maxim.  He 
who  nates  vices^  hates  mankind.  But  ought  we 
not  rather  to  hate  vice,  and  do  good  to  the 
vicious  ? 

In  the  midst  of  these  scenes  of  horror,  arrived  Tindaiw 
in  Rome  Tiridates,  brother  of  Vologeses,  king^^liSJS['*" 
of  Parthia,  who  had  lately  received  tne  crown  of 
Armenia  as  a  free  gift,  after  having  long  en- 
deavoured in  vain  to  seize  it  by  force.     This 
firince  met  with  a  most    pompous  reception 
rom  the  emperor ;  and  the  more  he  humbled 
himself,  the  more  favours  were  bestowed  on 
him :  But,  being  a  witness  of  Nero's  frivolous 
and  unbecoming  amusements,  he  at  last  looked 
with  contempt  on  the  man  before  whom  he  had 
fallen  prostrate.    Corbulo,  the  greatest  general 
of  the  age,  had  till  that  time  curbed  the  Par- 
thians,  who  began  to  be  very  formidable  to  the 
Romans.  In  him  the  people  placed  their  hopesi, 
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and  all  wished  to  see  him  on  the  throne.    Such 
superior  merit  was  an  utipardcmable  crime.  Cor- 
bmo  was  recalled,  and  on  the  road  received  an 
order  to  put  an  end  to  his  life. 
v^ogMM      Vologeses  being  pressed  by  Nero  to  imitate 
his  brother  Tiridates,  and  pay  him  a  vist  at 
Rome,  wrote  him  for  answer,  You  can  cross  the 
sea  more  easily  than  I  can  ;  come  into  Asia^  and 
we  will  agree  upon  an  interview.    The  emperor 
being  provoked  at  this  refusal,  had  thoughts  of 
marchmg  against  the  Parthians ;  but  another 
species  of  ambition  turned  his  views  to  a  diffe- 
rent object. 
(t;.         He  resolved  to  take  a  journey  into  Greece,  in 
^2^J^  order  to  gain  the  prize  in  the  theatrical  con- 
j»iiniey  jBtotests,  aud  sct  out  with  a  whole  army  of  musi- 
'^         cians  and  buffoons.  He  presented  himself  at  all 
the  games;  gained  a  nundred  and  eighteen 
crowns  ;  and  imagined  he  had  eclipsed  all  the 
heroes  of  the  republic.    To  show  his  gratitude 
for  the  admiration  in  which  the  Grecians  held 
his  talents,  or  rather  the  flattery  with  which 
they  soothed  his  ridiculous  vanity,  he  declared 
that  country  free;   but,  notwithstanding  this 
imaginary  enfranchisement,  it  still  continued  to 
^roan  under  every  species  of  oppression.     He 
tnen  returned  in  triiunph  to  Italy,  and  his  en- 
try into  Rome  formed  an  uncommon  spectacle 
to  that  city,  which  was  filled  with  trophies. 
The  senate,  the  knights,  and  the  people,  fol- 
lowed his  chariot,  m^Jung  the  air  resound  with 
disgraceful  acclamations  of  Long  live  the  victor 
in  the  Olympic  and  PyOiian  games  !  Nero  is  an- 
other Hercules  /  Nero  is  a  new  Apollo  !  He  aUme 
has  been  success/id  in  every  species  of  combat^  in 
every  species  qf  games ^  S^c.    At  the  same  time 
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that  the  terrors  of  despotism  forced  the  Ro- 
mans to  this  ahject  hehaviour,  it  redoubled 
their  hatred  against  the  despot.  And  we  shall 
soon  see  them  delivered  fix>m  the  tyrant  by  an 
almost  universal  conspiracy.  ^ 

Vindex  gave  the  signal  in  Gaul,  where  he  6b. 
commanded.  He  was  a  native  of  that  province,  ^n^^L 
descended  of  an  illustrious  family,  and  a  warm  •ad  OtOm 
friend  to  his  country.  It  was  no  difficult  mat- 
ter to  rouse  a  people  who  had  not  yet  lost  their 
high  spirit,  though  loaded  with  oppression.  Be- 
ing in  want  of  succours,  he  adoressed  himself 
to  Galba,  governor  of  Spain,  a  man  of  a  mild 
and  peacenil  disposition,  descended  from  an 
ancient  family,  viw.  who  had  escaped  the  cruel- 
ty of  the  tyrant  only  by  his  unenterprising  tem- 
per and  the  obscurity  of  his  life,  Galba,  who 
was  discontented  with  the  government,  hesitat- 
ed on  the  proposal,  and  consulted  his  friends, 
who  represented  to  him,  that,  by  deliberating^ 
on  such  a  subject,  he  had  alr^sidy  made  himself 
criminal ;  and  that  he  must  immediately  either 
march  against  Vindex,  who  offered  him  the  em- 

Sire,or  take  arms  against  the  emperor.  At  last  he 
etennined  upon  a  revolt ;  but  refused  the  title 
of  empercMT,  with  which  his  troops  wanted  to 
invest  him,  declaring  himself  only  the  lieute- 
nant of  the  senate  and  people. 

On  this  news,  the  governors  of  the  provinces,    ivtth 
transported  with  jot  at  finding  a  head,  eagerly  mJ^J^ 
joined  his  party.    Virginius  had  a  command  in      rf . 
Germany ,.and ,  though  secretly  an  enemy  to  Ne-    "'*"■' 
to,  marched  against  V  index  ;  but  the  two  ge- 
nerals had  an  interview,  and  came  to  an  agree- 
ment.   The  Gauls  were  to  enter  Besanf  on,  as 
iiad  been  stipulated ;  but  the  Roman  army,  un* 
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acquainted  with  the  treaty,  and  believing  itself 
attacked,  fell  upon  the  troops  of  Vindex,  which 
were  cut  to  pieces,  and  the  general  killed  him- 
self in  a  fit  of  despair.  Virginius  might  have 
made  himself  master  of  the  empire.  He  did 
not  esteem  Galba,  and  hated  Nero  ;  therefore, 
without  declaring  in  favour  of  the  former,  he 
waited  the  event,  resolved  to  do  his  country  all 
the  service  possible.  This  man  several  times 
refused  the  sovereignty,  and  died  in  the  office 
of  consul  under  Nerva. 
Nero         Had  the  tyrant  been  possessed  of  the  least 

"SSS!*  degree  of  courag^e,  perhaps  he  mi^t  have 
been  able  to  dissipate  the  storm.  But,  far 
from  taking  any  measures,  or  even  forming  a 
vigorous  resolution,  he  only  showed  a  torpid 
pusillanimity.  Nymphidius,  who  was  joint  com- 
mander of  the  praetorian  guards  wim  Tigelli- 
nus,  corrupted  those  troops,  by  promising  them 
immense  sums  in  Galba's  name ;  and  Nero,  a- 
bandoned  by  his  guards,  fled  in  dismay,  to  con- 
ceal himself  in  the  house  of  a  freedman.  The 
senate  assembling,  declared  him  an  enemy  to 
the  state,  and,  as  such,  condemned  him  to  be  pu- 
nished, according  to  the  ancient  mode^  and  pro- 
claimed Galba  emperor.  This  dreadful  news 
was  carried  to  Nero  by  the  freedman,  who  ex- 
plained to  him  what  was  meant  by  the  ancient 
mode^  that  the  criminal  should  be  tied  to  a 

muSL^if  ^^®*Da,  and  beaten  to  death  with  roads.  Unable 
to  bear  the  thoughts  of  such  a  punishment, 
Nero,  with  trembhn?  hand,  tried  the  points  of 
two  daggers  ;  but,  disarmed  by  his  cowardice, 
he  cried,  out,  that  the  fatal  hour  was  not  yet 
come.  However,  a  party  of  soldiers  coming  to 
seize  him,  he  was  obUged  to  have  recourse  to 
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the  last  remedy,  and,  smmnonine  up  his  cx>u- 
rage,  presented  the  point  of  his  £igger,  at  the 
same  time  calling  for  the  assistance  of  his  se- 
cretary, hy  whose  aid  he  plunged  it  into  his 
throat  Thus  died  Nero  at  the  age  of  thirty, 
leaving  behind  him  a  name  which  seems  to  ex* 
press  the  utmost  depravity  of  human  nature. 

With  him  ended  the  family  of  Augustus. 
A  Tiberius,  a  Caligula,  a  Claudius,  a  Nero ! 
These  were  the  men  for  whom  Augustus  had 
usurped  the  empire  of  the  wcxrld,  for  whom 
Rome  had  subdued  so  many  nations.  These 
were  the  noasters,  whom  opulence,  corruption 
of  manners,  the  contempt  of  virtue,  and  pre« 
valence  of  vice  had,  for  a  long  series  of  years, 
been  preparing  for  the  Romans ! 


GALEA.    OTHO.     VITELLIUS, 


Aft£R  the  defeat  of  Yindex,  Galba,  imagining  ea, 
that  he  was  ruined,  withdrew  to  a  city  in  Spain,  ^•"^  '"*'• 
and  was  even  thinking  of  laying  violent  hands 
on  himself,  when  he  received  the  news  of  the 
revolution.  Anxious  to  take  the  advantage  of 
the  change  in  affairs,  but  being  old,  rigid,  and 
so  severe  an  economist,  that  he  approached  to 
avarice ;  incapable  of  conforming  to  circum* 
stances ;  too  feeble  at  the  age  of  seventy-three 
to  support  the  weight  of  government,  it  was  to 
him  mevitable  destruction.    Let  us  take  a  cur* 
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sory  view  of  his  faults,  that  we  may  see  the 
source  of  his  misfortunes. 
i)nwnimKm     Nothiug  could  be  so  hazardous  as  to  pro- 
tiie  hatred  of  yoke  the  army,  since  they  had  lately  bestowed 
the  •nny.  ^j^g  imperial  dignity,  and  could  easily  resume 
the  gift.  However,  Galba  was  scarcely  arrived  in 
Italy,  when  he  caused  a  legion  of  marines  to  be 
massacred,  who  had  been  newly  raised,  and  had 
applied  to  him  for  a  confirmation  of  their  esta- 
blishment.   The  praetorian  guards  expected  the 
whole,  or  at  least  a  part  of  the  money,  which 
had  been  promised  to  them;  but  he  dashed 
their  hopes,  by  saying.  That  an  emperor  chaoses, 
does  not  purchase^  his  soldiers.    From  that  mo- 
ment they  became  his  enemies.    Could  he  hope 
to  reign  without  them  ? 
iiieiwopie      On  the  other  hand,  the  people,  whom  the 
cwnpwn-  presents  and  entertainments  of  Nero  had  made 
insensible  of  his  tyranny,  murmured  at  the  ava- 
rice of  a  prince  who  refused  them  the  same  a- 
musements.     A  number  of  citizens,  who  were 
stripped  of  the  fortunes  which  they  had  acquir- 
ed during  the  last  reign,  were  provoked  at  their 
being  ruined.     These   proceedings  were  the 
more  imprudent,  as  a  number  of  acts  of  injus- 
tice had  obscured  the  few  instances  in  which 
the  proceeding  was  truly  equitable.    Nymphi- 
dius  having  formed  a  party  to  raise  himself  to 
the  empire,  Galba  ordered  a  number  of  people 
of  rank,  who  were  accused  without  evidence, 
to  be  put  to  military  execution.  He  spared  the 
infamous  Tigellinus,  while  he  exercised  his  se- 
verity against  men  who  were  much  less  hate- 
ful. Terrified  at  the  smallest  expense,  he  wink- 
ed at  the  extortions  of  three  of  his  agents,  who 
set  every  thing  to  sale,  and  greedily  seized  the 
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opportunity  of  enriching  themselves.  He  seem- 
ed then  not  to  be  a  miser  or  economist,  hut  to 
procure  the  means  for  his  ministers  to  make 
rich  by  their  rapacity. 

The  army  in  Germany  were  already  desirous  ^  «•. 
to  have  another  emperor,  that  is  to  say,  they  piw. 
roposed  to  elect  one,  and  the  revolt  could  not 
:ail  to  prove  contagious.  Galba,  sensible  of 
his  own  weakness,  required  the  support  of  Piso, 
who  was  less  distinguished  by  his  illustrious 
birth  than  by  his  emnient  virtues,  and  therefore 
adopted  him.  His  advice  to  Piso,  as  given  by 
Tacitus,  is  worthy  of  a  sage.  Exhorting  him  to 
conduct  himself  with  prudence  and  modera- 
tion, *  This  is  not  the  country  where  one  fami- 
ly governs,  and  all  the  rest  are  slaves, '  said  he, 
*  you  are  to  reign  over  men,  who  can  neither 
endure  total  subjection  nor  perfect  liberty. ' 
Piso  had  no  opportunity  to  put  his  advice  in 
practice. 

There  was  a  seditious  person  so  provoked  otho  ioni» 
by  the  preference  which  Galba  had  given  to  "foj^ 
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Piso,  that  he  conspired  to  destroy  them  both.  '^^ 
This  rival  was  Otho,  the  husband  of  Poppaea, 
and  the  favourite  of  Nero,  before  the  emperor 
was  seduced  by  his  wife.  He  was  infamous 
for  his  luxury  and  debauchery,  immersed  in 
debt  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred  millions  of 
sesterces,  *  and  reduced  to  a  situation  from 
whence  he  had  no  means  to  extricate  himself, 
but  by  striking  a  desperate  stroke.  To  fall  in 
battle,  or  by  the  hand  of  justice,  he  said,  was 
to  him  nearly  the  same  thing ;  and  his  friends 
and  slaves  advised  him  to  run  every  hazard. 

^  •  About  ^1,614^85  Eoglisii. 
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He  was  likewise  encouraged  by  the  promises 
of  astrologers,  *  a  kind  of  men,  \  says  Tacitus, 
^  who  impose  upon  people  of  rank  by  seducing 
promises ;  who  are  always  disapproved  of  in 
our  country,  but  still  encouraged. '    They  pro- 
mised the  empire  to  Otho,  and  there  was  no- 
thing  he  was  more  willing  to  believe. 
Pxodaimed      Two  cuterprising  soldiers  undertook  to  ma- 
by  the     nage  the  conspiracy,  and  kindled  the  flame  of 
^^^^  rebellion.    On  the  day  appointed,  Otho  was 
carried  to  the  praetorian  camp,  where  he  was 
proclaimed  by  the  soldiery,  and  the  officers 
Piw  and    were  hurried  away  by  the  torrent.    Piso  and 
,,j2£U.  Galba  were  murdered  in  attempting  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  disturbance ;  and  Otho  took  a  plea- 
sure in  looking  attentively  at  their  heads*  be« 
smeared  in  blood.     On  the  contrary,  Galba 
made  use  of-  the  following  expression,  which 
was  worthy  of  a  great  man,  to  a  soldier,  who 
was  boasting  of  his  having  killed  Otho.    Pray^ 
who  gccoe  you  orders  ?     The  proscriptions,  and 
the  cruelty  which  had  been  exercised  by  those 
emperors  who  succeeded  to  Augustus,  had  so 
entirely  extinguished  the  ancient  families,  that 
from  the  time  of  Galba,  there  was  not  one  em- 
peror who  was  descended  from  them. 
vitenim        ^^  th^  ti™6  that  Otho,  who  had  found  no 
iSoSSJ*  difficulty  in  getting  himself  acknowledged  by 
Hiirion.'  the  senate,  was  receiving  the  usual  homage  of 
flattery,  the  sovereign  power  was  seized  by  a 
competitor.    Before  the  murder  of  Galba,  the 
legions  in  Germany  had  proclaimed  their  com- 
mander, Vitellius,  emperor,  whose  infamous 
conduct  during  his  youth,  which  was  spent  in 
company  with  Tiberius,  would  have  been  suf- 
ficient to  have  rendered   him  contemptible. 
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though  he  had  not  added  new  proofs  of  his 
worthlessness,  gluttony,  drunkenness,  mean- 
ness, and  every  abject  vice.  Some  of  the  Gauls 
had  declared  in  his  favour ;  and  his  want  of  a- 
bilities  to  carry  on  the  war,  were  to  be  made 
up  by  the  talents  of  his  generals,  Valens  and 
Cecina.  Otho,  who  had  the  citizens  of  Rome, 
the  prsetorian  guards,  and  many  legions  on  his 
side,  and  whose  elevation  seemed  to  give  scope 
to  his  genius,  that  appeared  hitherto  to  have 
been  sunk  in  effeminacy,  (prepared  to  oppose 
them. 

From  the  time  that  Augustus  had  got  the  -^_JJ« . 
whole  power  into  his  hands,  by  means  of  his  ^^^'^ 
address  and  violence,  the  art  of  war  was  for- 
gotten in  Italy.  The  praetorian  guards  led  an 
idle  licentious  life,  and  their  debauchery  was 
increased  by  the  sums  continually  lavished  up- 
on them  by  the  emperors,  as  the  only  means  of 
attaching  them  to  their  service.  The  senators 
and  knights  were  so  ignorant  of  discipline,  that 
their  preparations  seemed  rather  fitted  for 
splendid  festivals,  than  the  severities  of  a  cam- 
fMiign.  The  whole  city  was  filled  with  terror, 
and  the  idea  of  war  was  only  pleasing  to  those 
restless  spirits,  and  men  of  ruined  fortunes, 
who  placed  their  whole  hopes  in  the  public 
calamities.  The  time  was  now  over,  when 
Rome,  though  corrupted,  still  abounded  with 
heroes. 

The  first  hostilities  were  unfavourable  to    Battle 
Vitellius.     Cecina  was  obli^d  to  raise  the  BedriLiii. 
siege  of  Placentia,  and  received  a  very  im- 
portant check  before  he  was  joined  by  his  col- 
league ;  and  when  they  met,  they  despised  and 
mutually  reviled  one  another.    Otho  was  ad- 
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Vised  to  temporize,  which  was  certainly  the  hest 
thing  he  could  do  in  his  present  circumstances ; 
hut  tired  with  suspence,  and  perhaps  dreading 
that  his  adherents  would  cool,  he  was  resolved 
to  venture  an  engagement;  hut  what  was  a 
more  surprising  fault,  he  did  not  appear  there 
in  person.  He  was  persuaded  hy  his  flatterers 
to  withdraw,  while  the  army  fouffht  in  his 
cause.  Fart  of  the  prsetorian  guards  attended 
hiin,  hut  the  rest  of  the  army  could  neither 
show  the  same  ardour,  nor  preserve  the  same 
discipline  in  his  ahsence ;  and,  though  com-- 
manaed  by  two  experienced  generals,  they  no 
longer  continued  m  subjection.  At  last,  the 
battle  fought  at  Bedriacum,  between  Mantua 
and  Cremona,  was  decided  in  favour  of  Vitel- 
Uus,  where  above  forty  thousand  men  fell  on 
both  sides.  In  the  civil  wars,  no  advantage 
was  to  be  gained  by  taking  prisoners,  because 
they  were  not  madfe  slaves,  which  occasioned 
more  dreadful  carnage.  The  news  of  the  de- 
feat was  brought  by  a  soldier,  who,  finding 
himself  accused  of  imposture  and  falsehood^ 
confirmed  the  intelligence  by  killing  himself  at 
the  feet  of  Otho. 
odw  The  emperor  bein^  resolved  not  to  survive  a 

Jj^^j"J^  defeat,  persisted  in  his  desi&fu,  notwithstanding 
of  thiw  the  entreaties  of  his  friends  and  the  soldiers, 
™"  pleading  motives  of  generosity,  to  which  it  is 
not  easy  to  give  credit.  Like  Cato,  he  gave 
his  last  orders  with  the  greatest  composure, 
and  employed  himself  with  providing  tor  the 
safety  of  his  adherents,  after  which  he  stabbed 
himself  with  his  dagger.  A  number  of  his 
soldiers,  from  afiection  to  his  person,  put  them- 
selves to  death.   He  reigned  only  three  months. 
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The  mildness  of  his  government  dming  that 
short  space,  does  not  prevent  our  suppos* 
ing,  that  if  he  had  got  himself  once  firmly 
established  on  the  throne,  he  would  have  foU 
lowed  the  example  of  Nero,  since  he  was  guilty 
of  the  same  vices.  When  men  are  anxious  to 
secure  dominion,  they  make  a  good  beginning; 
but  when  they  have  no  dangers  to  apprehend, 
give  themselves  up  to  every  species  of  wick- 
edness. 

In  the  mean  time,  Vitellius,  who  was  still  less  viteniw 

_.  1  r.        .        .        '  .         ,    .     ^  .  a  brutal  ty- 

wortny  ot  reignmg,  received  information,  ac-  nut. 
cording  to  the  usual  form,  while  he  was  in 
Gaul,  that  the  senate  had  conferred  upon  him 
the  sovereign  authority.  He  immediately  pass^ 
ed  into  Italy,  and,  without  deigning  to  save 
appearances,  indulged  himself  in  the  cruel  plea- 
sure of  visiting  the  field  of  battle,  which  was 
still  covered  with  the  bodies  of  the  dead.  Some 
of  his  courtiers  nauseating  the  stench  of  the 
carcases  ;  A  dead  enemy  always  smells  well^  said 
he,  but  mare  espedally  a  citizen  ;  an  abominable 
expression,  which  conveys  every  idea  of  the 
most  horrid  barbarity.  Rome  was  no^r  go- 
verned by  a  stupid  brutal  tyrant,  who  was 
always  immersed  either  in  wine  or  blood ; 
whose  gluttony  swallowed  millions  ;  whose  pa- 
lace was  daily  filled  with  bacchanalian  riots ; 
and  whose  soldiers,  following  the  example  of 
their  master,  indulged  in  every  species  of  de- 
bauchery, and  spread  terror  and  confusion  all 
round  them.  To  give  a  perfect  idea  of  him  at 
one  stroke,  let  us  add,  that  he  paid  extraordi- 
nary honour  to  the  memory  of  N^ero. 

Such  a  reififn  could  not  last  long*,  at  a  time  Ve«prii«ii, 
wnen  tne  empire  was  given  or  taken  away  at 
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the  pleasure  of  the  army ;  and  Vitellius  was 
very  soon  threatened  hy  Vespasian.  This  gene- 
ral, the  son  of  a  petty  tax-gatherer,  had  rais- 
ed himself  imperceptibly  imder  Cali^la  and 
Claudius,  by  mean  servilities.  For  the  great 
fortimes  even  of  men  of  merit,  have  scarcely 
ever  any  other  origin  in  the  courts  of  bad  princes. 
In  one  word,  he  rose  under  the  auspices  of  Nar- 
cissus, and,  by  his  means,  arrived  at  the  consul- 
ship. Though  not  so  fawning  during  the  reign 
of  Nero,  whose  ridiculous  fancies  he  did  not 
flatter,  he  obtained  the  command  of  the  army 
in  the  war  against  the  Jews,  of  which  we  shall 
give  an  account  in  the  sequel.  He  carried  on 
tnis  war  with  equal  courage  and  ability,  when 
three  sudden  revolutions  smoothed  the  way 
for  an  enterprise,  which  he  could  not  have 
formed  but  with  anxious  apprehension,  or  ra- 
ther which  was  formed  by  other  people.  The 
pretended  oracles  which  promised  him  the  em- 
pire, and  the  sacrilegious  applicaticm  of  the 
prophecies  concerning  our  Saviour,  which  was 
made  to  him  by  Josephus,  ought  to  be  reck- 
oned either  political  stratagems,  the  artifices 
of  flattery,  or  the  dreams  of  superstitious  cre- 
dulity. 
veqMnan  Thc  Icgious  which  scrvcd  in  the  East  being 
^g^^ij,  jealous  at  seeing  every  thing  disposed  of  by  the 
tbe  Ettt.  Others,  were  desirous  in  their  turn  to  choose 
an  emperor ;  and  Vespasian  was  persuaded  by 
Mucianus,  governor  of  Syria,  to  seize  this  op- 
portunity. Being  proclaimed  by  his  soldiers 
m  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Judea,  he  was  acknow- 
ledged all  over  the  East.  Mucianus  began  his 
march,  and  was  preceded  by  Antonius  !rrimus, 
with  the  armies  of  Majsia,  rannonia,  and  Dal- 
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matia.  Till  he  was  roused  by  the  noise  of  war, 
Vitellius  did  not  wake  from  his  lethargy,  when 
he  immediately  ordered  his  generals  Cecina  and 
Valens  to  oppose  the  enemy ;  but  the  first  of 
them  was  a  traitor,  and  the  other  a  debauchee, 
whose  retinue  was  a  perfect  seraglio.  Primus 
gained  a  battle  at  the  ^tes  of  Cremona,  which 
was  followed  by  the  taking  of  the  town,  when 
he  delivered  it  up  to  be  plundered  without 
mercy,  by  his  soldiers,  and  afterwards  reduced 
to  ashes. 

Vespasian  every  where  met  with  the  readiest  stupidity 
submission,  of  which  the  weak  Vitellius  either  vitdKiM. 
was  ignorant  himself,  or  wanted  to  keep  the 
people  in  ignorance.  He  continued  to  hve  as 
if  tne  country  had  been  in  perfect  tranquillity, 
without  abating  either  in  his  debaucheries  or 
luxury,  lavishly  granting  privileges  and  immu- 
nities for  money,  and  dissipating  his  wealth  in 
procuring  disgraceful  and  pernicious  pleasures. 
However,  as  the  danger  became  pressing,  and 
the  soldiers  called  loudly  for  the  emperor,  he 
went  to  the  camp ;  but  that  only  servea  to  make 
him  more  contemptible ;  and  he  very  soon  quit- 
ted it  in  a  panic,  which  deprived  him  of  all 
reflection.  The  inhabitants  of  Rome,  rather 
affected  at  the  sight  of  his  humiliation,  than 
from  attachment  to  his  person,  testified  great 
anxiety  to  serve  him ;  but  he  knew  not  how  to 
profit  Dy  it. 

Primus  passed  the  Apennines  in  the  month      He 
of  Decemoer,  without  meeting  any  obstruc-  diamdui* 
tion  but  what  was  presented  to  him  by  nature.  *^^ 
The  emperor  being  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
dying  or  resigning,  he  chose  the  part  best  suit- 
ed to  his  imbecility,  and  accepted  such  terms  as 
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were  dictated  to  him  by  Flavius  Sabinus,  prae- 
feet  of  Borne,  and  eldest  brother  of  Vespasian, 
obliging  himself  to.  resign  the  empire  for  a  con- 
siderable pension,  with  the  liberty  of  ending*  his 
days   in   peace    in   the  country  of  Campania. 
Having  concluded  the  treaty,  he  went  to  read  it 
to  the  people ;   and,  after  recommending  all  his 
family  to  them,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  gave  up 
his  sword,  and  wanted  to  strip  himself  of  every 
badge  of  authority.     This  melancholy  spectacle 
softened  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  roused 
them  to  oppose  it.    They  prevented  him  from 
executing  his  p\u*pose,  ana  compelled  him  to 
return  to  his  palace.    Sabiiius  was  attacked,  and, 
having  lost  some  of  his  soldiers,  retired  to  the 
Capitol,  where  he  was  besieged  by  the  German 
cohorts,  who  set  fire  to  the  gates.     The  temple 
of  Jupiter  was  consumed;  and,  Sabinus  being 
taken  prisoner,  was  dragged  to  the  feet  of  Vi- 
tellius,  where  he  was  cut  in  pieces,   notwith- 
standing the  efforts  of  the  emperor  to  soften 
the  enraged  soldiery. 
^"M^^ken     All  hope  of  couciUatory  measures  were  then 
"■  at  an  end.     Primus  arrived,  and,  carrying  all 
before  him,  took  possession  of  the  citj,  while 
they  were  celebrating  the  foolish  licentious  fes- 
tival of  the  Saturnalia.     Tacitus  tells  us,  that  all 
the  slaughter  and  horrors  of  this  action  did  not 
put  a  stop  to  the  amusements  of  the  people. 
This  anecdote  serves  to  give  an  idea  of  tne  Ro- 
mans in  their  disgraceful  humiliation,  when  de- 
Death    based  by  universal  corruption.     Vitellius  bein^ 
viteUiitt.  surprised  in  the  cell  of  a  slave,  where  he  had 
concealed  himself,  became  the  sport  of  those 
very  people  who  had  shown  such  a  zealous  at- 
tachment to  him  a  little  before.     With  a  rope 
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p;  about  his  neck,  his  hands  tied  behind  him,  and 
1^  his  robe  disgracefully  torn,  he  was  brought  into 
^  g ^  the  forum  as  a  wicked  criminal.  He  was  loaded 
jjjj^i  with  reproaches,  bespattered  with  dirt,  and  put 
^^  to  death  by  a  thousand  torments ;  after  which 
^  ^  his  head  was  fixed  Upon  a  lance,  and  his  body 
gj  dragged  with  a  hook  into  the  Tiber.  What  a 
^^  death  for  an  emperor !  Thus  we  see,  that  even 
^j^  in  the  most  polished  nations,  when  licentious^ 
^  ness  has  thrown  down  all  regard  for  laws  and 
'^  morals,  spectacles  are  sometimes  presented  to 

our  view,  which  we  could  not  think  possible 

in  ages  of  the  greatest  barbarity. 
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VESPASIAN. 


RfiBCARKABIJC   GOVERNMENT    OF  VESPASIAN.      WAR 
OF  JUDEA,  AND  TAKING  OF  JERUSALEM. 

Vespasian,  though  absent,  was  acknowledged      60., 
emperor.   Mucianus,  who  flattered  himself  tnat  misSS^ 
it  was  by  his  means,  exercised  the  whole  aiu  ^  "»p«»- 
thority  at  Rome,  and,  for  some  time,  this  unfor- 
tunate city  experienced  all  the  cruelties  which 
usually  follow  conquest.  Primus,  to  whom  Ves- 
pasian was  really  indebted  for.  his  success,,  was 
an  object  of  jealousy  in  the  eyes  of  the  haughty 
Mucianus,  and  no  longer  interfered  in  public 
affairs ;  for,  in  courts,  merit  without  interest  va- 
nishes in  an  instant. 

The  emperor  was  waiting  in  Alexandria  for  a  v&mSim 
feir  wind  to  bring  him  to  Rome.    The  Alexan-  ^""^L  ^ 
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drians  having  declared  in  his  favour  from  the 
beginning,  expected  considerable  gratifications, 
but  were  disgusted  by  his  economy,  which  had 
a  tincture  of  avarice.  However,  two  pretended 
miracles,  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  on  the  authori- 
ty of  living  witnesses,  put  a  stop  to  their  mur- 
murs. Two  men,  the  one  blind  and  the  other 
lame,  being  inspired  by  the  god  Serapis,  en- 
treated him  to  anoint  the  eyes  of  the  one  with 
his  spittle,  and  to  press  the  hand  of  the  other 
with  nis  foot.  After  some  reluctance  he  con- 
sented, and  the  patients  were  cured. 
■«i*y*««  The  miracles  of  false  religion  are  commonly 
tiiii  fret  ascribed  to  the  interposition  of  the  devil,  as  if 
knavery,  falsehood,  and  credulitjr,  could  not  fur- 
nish a  more  probable  explanation.  Vespasian 
either  suffered  himself  to  be  deceived,  or  was 
pleased  to  deceive  others.  The  evidences  men- 
tioned by  Tacitus  might  have  been  of  that  kind 
of  men  who  are  always  surrounded  by  wonders, 
and  vouch  for  them  as  if  they  had  been  eye- 
witnesses. History  affords  examples  of  them  in 
abundance  :  But  the  true  religion,  whose  mi- 
racles are  stamped  with  the  seal  of  Divine  tes- 
timqp^,  ought  to  reject  all  the  fables  of  su- 
perstition and  imposture. 

?n.          A  prodigy  of  a  different  kind  was  to  see  Rome, 
MbiuuSte.  after  having  been  under  the  tyranny  of  seven 

^^  monsters,  drenched  in  blood,  at  last  under  the 
authority  of  an  emperor  who  was  worthy  of 
that  name ;  and  Vespasian,  who  had  formerly 
been  the  mean  flatterer  of  tyrants,  make  him- 
self esteemed  and  respected  for  every  princely 
quality.  Modest,  industrious,  and  constantly 
attentive  to  the  cares  of  government,  he  endea- 
voured to  restore  that  order  in  the  management 
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of  public  affitirs,  which  had  been  subverted  by 
tyranny  and  discord.  Without  flattering  their 
passions,  he  restored  discipline  in  the  army ; 
recovered  the  ancient  lustre  of  the  senate  by 
discarding  unworthy  members,  and  giving  it  a 
share  in  the  administration ;  put  an  end  to  very 
great  evils,  by  the  prudent  administration  of 
justice ;  by  example,  which  has  greater  influence 
than  the  laws,  checked  the  luxury  which  pre- 
vailed at  their  tables ;  and  corrected  licentious 
manners  by  prudent  regulations.  Without  ei- 
ther pride  or  haughtiness,  he  showed  his  sove- 
reignty in  nothing  so  much  as  in  labouring  for 
the  good  of  the  public ;  and  it  is  by  such  con- 
duct that  a  monarch  deserves  his  power. 

Yet  he  has  been  censured  for  a  passion  which  Aeenwd  or 
even  disCTaces  private  life,  the  love  of  mon^« 
He  has  likewise  been  charged  with  selling  offi- 
ces and  pardons;  with  having  increased  the 
taxes,  ana  employing  severe  avaricious  men  in 
collecting  the  revenues,  with  a  design  of  squ^z- 
ing  them  like  sponges,  and  condemning  them 
when  they  had  amassed  considerable  fortunes. 
His  son,  Titus,  having  disapproved  of  a  tax  up- 
on urine,  the  emperor  presented  him  with  tne 
first  sum  which  was  collected  from  it,  and  ask- 
ed him,  Iftiie  money  had  a  had  smeU?  The  apo- 
logists for  his  conduct  vindicated  him,  by  say- 
ing, that  he  was  compelled  to  it  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  times,  for  the  finances  were  en- 
tirely exhausted ;  and  alleged  the  excellent  uses 
to  which  he  dedicated  his  revenues  ;  in  adorn- 
ing the  city,  mending  highways,  relieving  the 
necessitous,  restoring  the  fortunes  of  decayed 
senators,  and  bestowing  splendid  rewards  upon 
men  of  learning  and  ingenious  artists.    But  it 
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is  impossible  to  vindicate  odious  exactions, 
which  rather  resemble  the  extortions  of  a  tax- 
gatherer  than  the  imposts  of  a  prince.  It  was 
not  necessary  to  assign  a  pension  of  a  hmidred 
thousand  sesterces  *  to  the  professors  of  elo- 

auence,  nor  to  bestow  a  rewi^  of  five  hundred 
iiousand  sesterces  f  upon  a  poet,  as  was  done 
by  Vespasian.    No  imposts  should  be  levied  up- 
oa  the  people  but  wnat  the  necessities  of  the 
state  require. 
He         This  prince,  though  so  liberal  to  poets  and 
^^JJ^J^  orators,  banished  philosophers,  as  enemies  of 
monarchy.    It  must  be  owned,  that,  under  the 
mask  of  Stoicism,  a  number  ran  into  blameable 
excesses.    Demetrius,  a  Cynic,  had  the  teme* 
rity  to  continue  in  Rome,  and  even  to  come 
into  the  emperor's  presence,  without  showing 
the  least  token  of  respect.    Vespasian  sent  him 
the  following  message  :  You  do  what  you  can  to 
provoke  me  to  put  you  to  deaths  but  I  do  not  kill 
every  dog  Aat  barks. 
BinidimeDt      Howcvcr,  he  banishcd  Helvidius  Priscus,  the 
Hdr^M  son-in-law  and  imitator  of  the  virtues  of  Thra- 
^"***   sea,  whose  only  crime  was  a  love  of  liberty  too 
xealous  to  be  mdulged  under  a  monarch.    He 
behaved  with  more  generosity  to  Metius  P<»n« 
potianus,  who  had  been  represented  to  him  as  a 
dangerous  rival.    He  raised  him  to  the  consul* 
ship,  saying,  If  he  becomes  emperor^  he  wiU  re* 
member  mylnndnesses. 
J^^B^in     ^^^  important  wars  ended  happily.    The 
andOanb  Batavi,  Icd  ou  by  Civilis,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
•vppraMd.  tinguished  men  of  that  country,  had  shaken  off 
the  Roman  yoke.    The  Gauls,  excited  by  their 
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druids,  and  a  detestation  of  slavery,  likewise 
revolted ;  and  their  leader,  Classicus,  having 
assumed  the  bad^s  of  authority,  preceded  by 
lictors,  compellea  the  legions  to  take  the  oatn 
of  allegiance  to  the  Gallic  empire.  Seven  le* 
gions  were  sent  to  suppress  tne  rebellion  on 
the  Rhine,  which  was  too  great  a  force  to  be  re- 
sisted by  a  people  divided  among  themselves, 
and  therefore  the  ^eatest  part  ot  them  readily 
submitted  ;  but  Civilis  continued  steady,  gain- 
ing several  advantages,  and  sustaining  some 
losses,  till  he  saw  that  the  Batavi  were  tired  of 
such  a  dangerous  war,  and  then  submitted  to 
Cerialis,  a  man  of  abilities,  sometimes  negli« 
gent,  but  almost  always  fortunate. 

The  war  against  the  Jews,  the  most  famous  ^^3^^ 
which  is  recorded  in  history,  was  likewise  end-     V"\. 
ed  this  year..    That  people,  who  hated  and  de-  ^^Sm. 
spised  every  other  nation  as  much  as  they  were 
universally  hated  and  despised,  were  in  nothing 
respectable  but  their  being  the  depositaries  m 
revelation,  which,  however,  did  not  prevent 
them  from  sinking  inta  the  grossest  supersti- 
tion ;  and  were  too  weak  and  contemptiole  to 
act  a  distinguished  part  in  politics.  Wiien  they 
were  freed  from  a  tedious  captivity,  they  put 
themselves  under  the  government  of  their  high- 
priests.     Pompey  had  subjected  them  to  Rome, 
after  having  taken  Jerusalem,  and  put  an  end 
to  the  quarrel  between  the  two  brothers,  Hyr- 
canus  and  Aristobulus,  who  contended  for  the 
principality.    The  cruel  Herod,  an  adherent  of 
Antony,  and  afterwards  protected  by  Augus- 
tus for  a  long  time,  bore  the  title  of  kmg ;  but 
the  tyranny  of  his  son,  Archelaus,  provoked 
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Augustus,  who  banished  him,  and  reduced  Ju* 
~  dea  hito  a  Roman  province. 
Frgndkes  Frcquent  rebellions,  chiefly  occasioned  by  fa- 
tfaa  Jein.  naticism,  brought  the  greatest  misery  upon  the 
Jews^  They  believed  that  the  whole  world  was 
to  be  subjected  to  them.  Not  knowing  the  true 
Messiah,  who  had  been  foretold  by  their  pro- 
phets, and  whose  mysteries  had  beea  accom- 
plished, they  daily  expected  in  his  stead  a  deli- 
verer worthy  of  their  stupid  prejudices;  so  that 
whoever  pleased  to  present  himself  as  such, 
could  easUy  kindle  a  rebellion.  The  Pharisees, 
resting  their  power  on  a  heap  of  siiperstitions, 
preserved  the  fire  of  enthusiasm,  and  accused  of 
idolatry  all  who  did  not  concur  in  their  opi- 
nions and  religious  ceremonies.  They  looked 
with  horror  upon  the  standards  of  the  legions 
and  the  images  of  the  emperors  ;  and  their  pre- 

1'udices  and  national  character  contributed  e^ual- 
y  to  light  up  a  flame  in  Judea  upon  the  slight- 
est occasion. 
siegtof       Nero  sent  Vespasian  to  reduce  that  rebellious 
Jeninkan.  p^^p^^      jj^  jjgjj  complctcd  the  conoucst  of 

the  whole  kingdom,  except  the  capital,  when, 
being  proclaimed  emperor,  he  followed  where 
fortune  led  the  way,  leaving  the  war  to  be 
continued,  and  Jerusalem  taken,  by  his  eldest 
son  Titus.  The  ruin  of  that  imfortunate  city 
was  more  owing  to  the  Jews  than  to  the  Ro- 
mans. The  Jews,  divided  among  themselves, 
and  inflamed  with  inveterate  hatred  against  one 
another,  became  their  own  executioners.  The 
most  prudent  among  them  were  desirous  to 
submit ;  but  a  mad  raction,  who  took  the  name 
^^&r  ^^  Zealots,  obstinately  persisted,  and  tyrannized 
tiie  Zedota.  over  their  own  people,  at  the  very  time  that 
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they  were  provoking  the  vengeance  of  the  ene- 
my. The  city  was  filled  with  an  innumerahle 
multitude,  and  rivers  of  hlood  were  perpetual- 
ly flowing  from  their  internal  dissentions.  The 
2ealots  even  formed  different  parties  among 
themselves,  and  showed  greater  inveteracy  a- 
gainst  one  another,  than  against  the  Romans. 
To  complete  all  these  horrors,  they  were  af- 
flicted  hy  a  dreadful  famine,  in  which  every 
thing  served  for  food ;  and  a  mother  was  known 
to  kul  her  own  son,  in  order  to  devour  him* 
The  fanatics,  resting  their  faith  upon  false  pro- 
phets, hid  defiance  to  every  suffering,  danger, 
and  death.  Titus  having  fruitlessly  employed 
every  gentle  means  to  prevail  with  them  to 
surrender,  at  last  took  the  plac^  hy  storm.  The 
temple  was  given  up  to  the  flames,  and  Jerusa- 
lem ouried  lor  ever  in  ruins. 

The  historian,  Josephus,  who  had  forsaken 
his  countrymen  to  serve  in  the  Roman  army, 
reckons  eleven  hundred  thousand  Jews  to  have  ^^^ 
perished  in  the  course  of  this  siege ;  hut  Sueto- 
nius  and  ComeUus  Nepos  lessen  the  number 
almost  one  half.  The  history  of  Josephus  bears 
such  evident  tokens  of  flattery,  credulity,  and 
exaggeration,  that  we  cannot  help^  refusing  to 
give  him  credit  upon  many  occasions.  Does 
the  man  who  alleges  that  he  prophesied  Ves- 
pasian would  be  emperor,  supposing  that  he 
was  the  person  meant  in  the  ancient  oracles, 
deserve  to  be  reckoned  among  the  number  of 
good  historians  ? 

Vespasian,  when  fifty-nine  years  of  age,  sick,     •»•. 
and  at  the  point  of  death,  so  much  were  the    **" 
duties  of  sovereignty  impressed  on  his  mind, 
attempted  to  get  up  in  his  bed,  saying,  that  an 
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emperor  should  die  standing;  and  immediately 
expired.  He  was  sometimes  so  much  above 
being  affected  with  vulgar  prejudices,  that  he 
used  to  laugh  at  such  as  would  have  frighten- 
ed other  people.  At  sight  of  a  comet,  ^  If  this 
star  threatens  anj  one, '  said  he,  ^  it  must  be 
the  king  of  Parthia,  who  has  long  hair,  and  not 
I,  who  am  bald. '  Notwithstanding,  he  believed 
in  astrology  and  divination. 
Nunberiog  The  last  time  the  citizens  of  Rome  were 
^  numbered  was  under  his  reign.  It  is  said  that 
there  were  eighty  one  people  above  a  hundred 
years  old,  living  between  the  Apennines  and 
the  river  Po,  ofwhom  eight  were  above  a  hun* 
dred  and  thirty,  and  three  of  a  hundred  and 
forty.  These  tacts  are  greatly  to  be  doubted ; 
they  were  much  more  difficult  to  be  ascertain* 
ed  at  that  time  than  at  present. 


Titus 


TITUS. 

\t^mai-  ^T  the  name  of  Titus,  we  find  a  secret  satis-* 
ficeeTS*"  faction  rising  in  our  breast,  because  the  idea  of 
«*5S;;^f  a  good  prince  is  accompanied  with  that  of 
public  felicity.  The  sole  purpose  of  his  reign 
was  to  difiuse  happiness ;  and,  far  from  suffer- 
ing himself  to  be  intoxicated  by  power,  which 
generally  gives  a  loose  to  the  passions,  he  sacri- 
faced  his  own  inclinations  the  moment  he  found 
himself  responsible  for  the  welfare  of  the  peo- 
pie.  He  dismissed  Berenice,  daughter  of  A- 
grippa,  king  of  the  Jews,  with  whom  he  was 
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distractedly  in  love ;  and  dismissed  her  only, 
that  he  might  not  incur  the  censure  of  the  Ro- 
mans, by  marrying  a  foreigner.  The  pleasures 
of  his  youth  -were  abandoned  for  the  duties  of 
government ;  and  the  desire  of  doing  good  be- 
came the  emperor's  ruling  passion.  My  friends^ 
I  h(we  lost  a  day^  said  he,  upon  recollecting 
that  he  had  not  marked  it  with  any  act  of  be- 
neficence. 

The  favours  bestowed  upon  the  courtiers  Genenmi 
might  have  proved  a  burden  to  the  people ;  o^^^fik 
the  generosity  of  Titus,  therefore,  would  have  ^"^ 
been  less  admirable,  bad  it  not  been  joined 
with  economy,  and  if,  while  he  gave  to  a  few, 
he  had  not  been  attentive  to  the  mterest  of  all. 
His  masdm,  that  no  subject  ought  to  quit  the 
presence  of  his  sovereign  in  discontent,  is  only 
good  in  the  mouth  of  a  judicious  prince,  who 
knows  when  it  is  proper  to  grant,  and  when  to 
refuse,  and  can  give  a  denial  without  provok- 
ing resentment.  He  is  commended  for  having 
confirmed,  without  exception,  all  the  donations 
made  by  his  predecessors;  a  proceeding  for 
which,  with  reason,  he  might  perhaps  be  cen- 
sured. It  was,  doubtless,  necessary  to  enter-* 
tain  the  people  with  public  diversions  ;  and  the 
stately  amphitheatre  built  by  Titus,  with  the 
shows  there  exhibited,  were  suited  to  the  taste 
of  the  Romans,  and  the  grandeur  of  the  em- 
pire. But  the  liberalities  he  bestowed  in  the 
times  of  public  calamity,  after  the  celebrated 
eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  and  a  dreadful 
fire  in  Rome,  principally  deserved  to  conciliate 
the  affection  of  the  people. 

Titus,  when  he  assumed  the  office  of  pontiff,  ^^i^ 
declared,  that  in  that  quality,  he  thought  him-  "^IS^ 
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self  under  an  obligation  to  abstain  fixmi  imbru- 
ing his  hands  in  Koman  blood ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, he  never  shed  a  drop.  He  either  |^- 
doned  criminals,  or  inflicted  only  gentle  pumsh- 
ments.  The  savage  Domitian,  his  brother  and 
his  enemy,  shared  his  favours.  He  made  two 
patricians  eat  at  his  table,  who  had  been  ccm- 
victed  of  a  conspiracy  against  him,  and  con- 
demned to  death  by  the  senate.  Informers 
were  the  only  objects  of  his  severity,  and  he 
puiged  society  ot  that  nuisance. 
31.  "[Diis  ereat  prince,  who  was  styled  the  deSght 

His  dMfih.  ^  mankind^  and  whose  virtues  nave  made  nis 
exploits  be  f(H*TOtten,  died  at  the  age  of  forty ^ 
after  a  reign  of  two  years ;  and  left  the  empire 
to  a  monster,  under  whose  oppression  it  was 
destined  long  to  groan.  Such  is  the  deplorable 
fate  of  nations. 
EraptHmof  The  principal  event  in  this  reign,  was  the 
^DttSi"*'  first  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  in  which  two 
cf  Pliny  whole  cities,  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  were 
afterwards  hardened  into  a  soUd  mass  by  the 
melted  matter  thrown  out  by  the  volcano. 
Pliny,  the  naturalist,  who  then  commanded  the 
fleet  at  Misenum,  was  desirous  of  observing 
this  dreadful  phenomenon  nearer ;  and  his  ca- 
riosity cost  him  his  life.  No  man  ever  showed 
a  greater  passion  for  study  than  he ;  at  table, 
in  the  bath,  on  a  journey,  and  even  in  the 
streets  of  Rome,  it  employed  his  attention. 
Not  to  mention  his  ori^nal  works,  he  left  be- 
hind him  a  hundred  and  sixty  port-folios,  filled 
with  extracts  from  various  authors  which  he 
had  perused.  Being  persuaded  that  some  uti- 
lity may  be  drawn  from  the  worst  books,  there 
were  none  which  he  did  not  read,  or  cause  to 
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be  read  to  him.  Accordingly,  in  the  immen- 
sity of  matter  contained  in  his  Natural  History, 
the  critics  have  found  ample  suhject  for  exer- 
cising their  talents.  Human  Mie  would  not 
be  sufficient  for  the  examination  of  such  a  ya- 
riety. 


DOMITIAN. 


In  Domitian,  brother  of  Titus,  the  bad  qua-  j^^ 


Domituoi,  a 


lities  of  Caligula  and  Nero  were  united.  Cruel- 
ty and  folly  were  his  characteristics.  In  his  uafnd 
chamber  he  amused  himself  with  killing  flies ;  ^ 
and  to  him  it  was  equally  a  matter  of  diver- 
sion to  kill  men.  He  assumed  the  title  of  God^ 
while  he  abandoned  himself  to  the  most  infa- 
mous vices ;  and  affected  all  the  military  hon- 
ours, though  he  only  gave  marks  of  the  most 
shameful  cowardice.  He  promulgated  some 
good  laws ;  amon^  others,  one  prohibiting  the 
making  of  eunuchs ;  and  sometimes  did  just 
and  generous  actions ;  but  a  few  instances  of 
dissembled  virtue  served  only  to  make  his  vices 
appear  more  horrid. 


We  may  judge  of  his  heart  by  the  barbarous 
pleasure  he  once  took  of  assembling  the  princi-      ^ 

Eal  senators  and  knights  in  a  half  hung  with 
lack,  obliging  them  to  dine  amidst  all  the 
horrors  of  oeath,  and  dismissing  them  in  dread- 
ful expectation  of  becoming  the  victims  of  his 
cruelty.  After  having  sufficiently  diverted  him- 
self With  their  fears,  he  consoled,  them  with  pre- 
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seats.  An  insurrection  in  Germany,  which  was 
30on  quelled,  furnished  the  tyrant  with  an  oppor- 
tunity of  giving  full  vent  to  his  cruelty.  Then, 
if  we  may  helieve  Tacitus,  birth,  riches,  ho- 
nours, and,  above  all,  virtues,  were  converted 
into  crimes.  The  rewards  bestowed  upon  in- 
formers appeared  in  as  odious  a  light  even  as 
their  malice  ;  consulships,  priesthoods,  and  the 
most  lucrative  governments,  were  lavished  up- 
on those  execr^le  monsters.  Slaves  were  brib- 
ed to  give  evidence  against  their  masters,  and, 
in  cases  of  necessity,  friends  supplied  the  place 
of  enemies.  Men  of  the  greatest  worth  were  ex- 
ecuted on  a  charge  of  nigh  treason ;  the  se* 
nate  was  their  judge,  that  is,  the  involuntary 
instrument  of  tyranny. 

He  tenUha      That  uo  tracc  of  virtue  might  be  left,  all  the 
^^   philosophers  were  banished.     The  two  most 
'phen.    celebrated  among  them,  Dion  Chrysostom  and 
Epictetus,   quitted   the  city  without  having 
wherewith  to  subsist.     The  emperor  did  not 
even  spare  the  fine  arts  and  eloquence,  which 
were  less  calculated  for  giving  nim  umbrage. 
In  a  word,  continues  Tacitus,  a  horrid  inquisi- 
tion shut  all  ears  and  mouths ;   and  people 
would   have   lost   their   memory   with   their 
speech,  had  it  been  as  much  in  their  power  to 
.  forget  as  it  was  to  be  silent.    The  CJhristians 
surored  a  persecution,  but  upon  what  motives 
it  was  raised  is  not  known  ;  profane  historians 
confounding  them  with  the  Jews. 
g^         Fear,  the  constant  attendant  of  guilt,  ceas- 

Domitun  ed  uot  to  haunt  Domitian,  till  he  underwent 
the  common  fate  of  tyrants.  A  conspiracy 
was  formed  against  him,  even  within  the  waifs 
of  his  palace ;  and  the  empress  directed  the 
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plot,  which  succeeded.  The  tyrant  was  'assas«. 
sinated.  The  senate  ordered  his  statues  to  he 
thrown  down ;  while  the  army  wished  to  deify 
him,  because  he  had  loaded  them  with  favours. 

Agricola,  father-  in-law  of  the  historian  Taci-  Aerieoh. 
tus,  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  his  age,  reflect*  ™*  ""^ 
ed  honour  upon  this  reign,  by  his  conduct  and 
exploits  in  Great  Britain,  of  which  he  had  been 
made  goyemor  by  Vespasian.  By  a  steady  ad- 
herence to  the  rules  of  sound  policy  and  virtue, 
an  intrepid  courage,  and  admirable  prudence, 
he  secured  success  in  all  his  enterprises.  He 
strengthened  the  Roman  dominion  over  that 
part  of  the  island  which  was  already  conquer- 
ed, by  governing  with  humanity  and  justice, 
and  softening  the  savage  manners  of  the  peo- 
pie,  by  the  mtroduction  of  arts  and  the  con- 
veniences of  life.  He  pushed  on  his  conquests 
during  seven  successive  campaigns ;  and  hav-* 
ing  defeated  the  Caledonians,  a  people  in  the 
north  of  Scotland,  would  have  subdued  the 
whole  island,  had  he  not  been  recalled  by  Do* 
mitian,  who  was  jealous  of  his  glory.  Agri* 
cola,  by  a  conduct  uniformly  modest,  circum-* 
spect,  and  reserved,  found  means  to  escape  the 
misfortunes  to  which  virtue  and  superior  merit 
were  then  exposed.  He  died  in  peace,  and^ 
from  motives  of  policy,  made  the  emperor  joint 
heir  with  his  wife  and  daughter.  Domitian's 
vanity  was  flattered  by  this  bequest,  which  he 
took  for  a  mark  of  esteem.  He  was  so  cor^ 
ruptedand  blinded  byjlattery,  says  Tacitus,  as^ 
not  to  reflect^  that  a  good  father  necer  makes  a 
good  prince  his  heir.  ^leconnt 

We  shall  finish  this  article  with  a  brief  ac-  ^  g^^.^ 
count  of  ApoUonius  Tyanaeus,  the  celebrated  o^'!^ 
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Pythagorean,  who  played  a  distinguished  part 
under  the  preceding  emperors,  and  whom  the 
enemies  of  Christianity  have  audaciously  com* 
pared  to  Jesus  Christ ;  takii^  for  truth  the  ia- 
oles  related  in  his  honour  hy  I^hilostratus,  from 
the  papers  of  one  Damis,  a  weak  man,  who 
was  a  disciple  of  that  philosopher.  In  fact, 
he  was  only  an  enthusiast,  bola,  zealous,  aus- 
tere, vain,  and  capable  of  imposing  on  the  sim- 
ple, by  pretended  prophecies  and  miracles* 
After  having  visitea  India  and  Arabia,  he 
came  to  Rome  in  the  time  of  Nero,  to  see,  as 
he  expressed  himself,  what  kind  qf  beast  a  tyrant 
was. 
Bk  Mtm  At  Alexandria  he  had  several  interviews  with 
Vespasian,  to  whom  he  gave  some  excellent  ad- 
vices, particularly  the  following :  '  Do  not  en- 
rich yourself  by  burdening  the  people  with 
taxes.  Gold  purchased  by  the  tears  of  your 
subjects  woula  be  fatal  and  pernicious.  The 
best  use  you  can  make  of  riches  is  to  relieve 
the  miserable,  and  preserve  to  the  wealthy 
their  lawful  possessions.  Make  the  law  your 
rule,  and  you  will  establish  good  regulations  if 
you  be  the  first  to  submit  to  them. ' 

In  the  reign  of  Domitian,  bein^  accused  by 
the  philosopher  Euphrates  of  magic  and  rebel- 
lioD,  he  had  the  courage  to  come  to  Rome, 
and,  it  is  pretended,  spoke  to  the  tyrant  with 
the  greatest  freedom,  without  being  punished 
for  it.  The  writer  of  his  life  assures  us, :  that 
he  informed  the  people  at  Ephesus  of  the 
death  of  Domitian  the  day  that  he  was  assas- 
sinated. 
death.  To  complete  his  impostures,  ApoUonius  re- 
solved to  conceal  his  d!eath  from  mankind ;  he 
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disappeared  on  a  sudden ;  and  it  was  given  out 
that  ne  had  ascended  into  heaven.  The  his- 
tory of  his  life  is  the  strongest  refutation  of 
his  pretensions.  We  there  find  absurdities 
whicn  clearly  demonstrate  the  imposture  :  but 
credulous  and  prejudiced  minds  are  not  star- 
tled at  absurdities  ;  and,  while  Paganism  sub- 
sisted, ApoUonius  had  the  reputation  of  a  man 
peculiarly  favoured  by  heaven.  He  was  bom 
about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era. 


NERVA. 


NxRVA,  whom  the  conspirators  made  choice  m. 
of  to  succeed  Domitian,  was  a  venerable  old  a^ 
man,  of  consummate  virtue,  but  timid  and  ^[ 
weak,  either  from  character,  or  the  effects  of 
old  age.  Though  he  governed  with  gentle- 
ness, justice,  and  even  punished  the  informers 
of  die  preceding  reign,  yet  in  all  these  he 
showed  himself  too  susceptible  of  impressions 
from  other  people.  In  his  conduct,  he  always 
gave  more  marks  of  pliancy  than  firmness ; 
which  made  a  man  of  consular  rank  say,  //  is 
a  nds/brtune  to  be  ruled  by  a  prince  under  whom 
nothing  is  permitted  to  any  ;  it  is  likewise  a  misfor- 
hmej  when  all  ffmgs  are  permitted  to' all.  How- 
ever, Tacitus  commends  Nerva  for  having 
foimd  means. of  reconciling  two  things  pre- 
viously deemed  incompatible,  sovereignty  and 
liberty.    A  good  prince,  though  he  may  have 
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some  blemishes,  is  always  entitled  to  tbe  ho- 
mage of  good  subjects. 
He  adopts  The  pTsetoriaii  guards,  who  could  with  diffi- 
''^"^  culty  be  restrained  by  severe  discipline,  socm 
insulted  the  weakness  of  fhe  government.  They 
mutinied,  and  demanded  that  the  murderers  of 
Domitian  should  be  delivered  up  to  them ;  nor 
could  they  be  appeased  by  the  entreaties  or  re~ 
monstrances  of  the  emperor.  They  beheld  him, 
without  emotion,  present  his  throat  to  their 
swords,  and  forcedl  him  to  comply  with  their 

Eleasure.  After  this,  Nerva,  in  order  to  secure 
imself,  and  at  the  same  time  provide  a  sup* 
port  for  the  empire,  adopted  Trajan,  of  all  mea 
the  most  worthy  of  being  the  sovereign  of  the 
world.  He  was  then  carrying  on  a  war  in  Pan- 
nonia,  without  the  most  distant  thoughts  of  his 
elevation  to  so  high  a  rank.  Trajan  governed 
some  months  in  the  emperor's  name ;  and  had 
he  not  been  chosen  successor,  the  death  of 
Nerva  would  have  been  a  great  misfortune  to 
the  empire. 


TRAJAN. 


»^  Trajan,  a  native  of  Spain,  and  son  of  a  person 
gaverns  of  cousular  dignity,  was  master  of  every  ac* 
mod^ion.  complishment  except  learning,  the  want  of 
whicn  he  compensated  by  his  esteem  for  learn- 
ed men.  A  smgle  anecdote  will  be  sufficient 
to  show  his  principles.  On  presenting  a  new 
captain  of  the  praetorian  guards  with  a  sword. 
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as  t)ie  badge  of  investiture.  Use  this  Jbr  me, 
said  the  emperor,  (f  I  govern  voell ;  if  not^  em^ 
pby  it  against  me.  Looking  on  himself  as  the 
head,  not  the  master  of  the  state,  he  took  an 
oath  to  observe  the  laws.  The  only  mark  of 
distinction  between  him  and  the  senators,  was 
his  superior  assiduity  and  application  to  busi* 
ness ;  and  he  lived  among  his  subjects  like  a 
father,  whose  only  aim  is  to  promote  the  hap- 
piness of  his  children.  *  Such  as  I  wished  the 
emperors  would  be  to  me  when  I  was  a  private 
person,  such  do  I  wish  to  be  to  private  persons^ 
now  I  am  emperor. '  This  was  his  maxim ; 
by  it  he  regulated  his  conduct ;  and  his  reign 
was  the  reign  of  justice  and  beneficence. 

He  entirely  cleared  Rome  of  those  execrable  infenncn 
informers  who  converted  every  innocent  action  *'**''**' 
into  a  crime.  As  accusations  were  authorized 
by  law,  there  being  no  public  officer  appointed 
for  the  prosecution  of  criminals,  he  increased 
the  severity  of  the  punishments  inflicted  on 
calumniators.  One  of  his  principal  cares  was 
to  prevent  the  extortions  of  which  the  collect^ 
cars  of  the  revenue  were  guilty,  under  pretence 
of  zeal  for  the  emperor's  interest.  Tne  exche^ 
quer^  says  Pliny,  whose  cause  is  never  had^  but 
vnder  a  good  prince  was  often  nonsuited.  A  pru- 
dent economy  and  inexhaustible  treasure,  en- 
abled  the  emperor  to  lessen  the  taxes,  without 
impoverishing  the  revenue. 

So  well  calculated  was  his  example  for  the  re-  FkntontuM 
formation  of  disorders,  that  the  people,  of  their  ^^"^^ 
own  accord,  demanded  the  expulsion  of  the  pan-  '^^^^ 
tomimes  or  buffoons,  whom  tney  had  constrain- 
ed Nerva  to  recall ;  such  influence  has  a  wise 
prince,  who  is  the  object  of  love  and  venera- 

VOL.'  II.  p 
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tion  to  his  subjects,  over  the  manners  of  the 
public,  which  often  refuse  to  bend  to  the  laws. 
However,  he  afterwards  restored  the  panto- 
mimes, as  the  people  could  not  long  bear  the 
want  of  that  entertaimnent. 
Title  of       Domitian  had  assumed  the  title  of  God.   The 
^!^^  Romans  conferred  upon  Tralan  that  of  OpUmus^ 
^.      most  excellent,  which  he  deserved  the  more, 
by  subjoining  to  the  prayers  annually  offered 
up  for  his  prosperity,  this  express  conditiou : 
If  he  gaoems  in  a  manner  calctdaied  to  promote 
public  and  private  happiness, 
ThttTha        Nor  was  he   insensible   to   military  glory. 
raUoed.  jjquajiy  qualified  for  the  field  and  the  cabinet, 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  signalizing  himself 
in  the  career  of  heroes.   The  Daci,  under  their 
king  Decebalus,  had  made  themselves  formid- 
able to  Domitian,  who,  after  marching  against 
them  from'  a  motive  of  ostentation,  submitted 
to  become  their  tributary.     Trajan  was  desir- 
ous of  wiping  out  this  stain  on  the  Roman 
name ;  and  the  Dacian  monarch  soon  furnish- 
ed him  with  reasons  for  renewing  the  war ,-  in 
consequence  of  which,  he  refused  the  tribute, 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army,  defeated 
the  Daci,  and  forced  them  to  submit  to  humi- 
liating terms  of  peace.     The  faithless  conduct 
of  Decebalus  obliged  him  to  undertake  ano- 
ther expedition ;  and  being  resolved  to  make 
an  entire  conquest  of  the  country,  which  bor- 
Brite  oyer  dcrcd  ou  Thracc  and  Msesia,  he  built  the  fa- 
Danube,  mous  bridge  over  the  Danube,  which,  how- 
^^     ever,  was  much  inferior  to  the  idea  given  of 
■^jM*-    it  by  Dion  Cassius,  as  has  been  proved  by 
count  Marsigli.     Decebalus  was  dercated,  and 
laid  violent  hands  on  himself ;  and  Dacia  be- 
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came  a  Roman  province,  comprehending  paii 
of  Hungary,  Transilvania,  Walachia,  and  Mol- 
davia. Trajan's  pillar,  ^hich  is  still  standing, 
IS  a  glorious  monument  of  his  triumph  over 
those  enemies  of  the  empire. 

Trajan  would  be  more  an  object  of  admiral  Coix(iieaia 
tion,  had  he  not  suffered  himself  to  lie  hurried 
away   by  a  dangerous   passion   for  conquest. 
Having  passed  into  Asia,  upon  some  subject  of 
complaint   given  him   by   Chosroes,  king  of 
Partnia,  he  spent  several  yeai«  in  a  war,  of 
which  scarce  any  interesting  particulars  have 
come  to  our  knowledge,  conquered  Armenia, 
Mesopotamia,  and  Assyria,  crossed  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  advanced  to  the  oce^n,  where  he 
cried  out,  with  the  ardour  of  an  Alexander, 
If  I  *W€re  younger^  I  would  carry  the  war  into 
India !    But  bein^  seized  by  a  distemper,  he 
was  obliged  to  take  the  road  to  Rome,  leav- 
ing the  command  to  Adrian,  who  could  not 
keep  any  of  his  acquisitions.     Permanent  con^- 
quests  are  sometimes   hurtful,  because  they 
cost  too  dear,  or  stir  up  too  many  enemies ; 
what  then  must  those  be  which  cannot  be  pre- 
served ? 

Trajan  ended  his  life  in  Cilicia,  after  a  reigii      117. 
01  nmeteen  years.      He  is  accused  of  having      \^ 
been  too  fond  of  wine  ;  and,  it  is  said,  forbid    ^"^^"^ 
any  orders  to  be  executed  which  he  should 
give  after  being  long  at  table.     He  is  likewisfi 
charged  with  being  addicted  to  unnatural  plea^ 
suresL      It  is  an  amazing  prodigy,  that  the 
weaknesses  of  the  man  did  not  injure  the  du- 
ties of  the  monarch. 

Is  it  possible  that  such  a  prince,  whose  cle- 
mency deserves  so  high  encomiums,  can  be 
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wiKite  locked  upon  as  a  persecutor  of  the  Chiistums  ? 
y^iSStA  It  is  true,  several  martyrs  are  reckoned  up  who 
^SL^  sufieied  in  his  reign.  But  popular  commo- 
tions, the  prejudices  of  the  magistrates,  the 
hatred  entertamed  against  the  Jews,  who  were 
always  ready  to  rehel,  the  idea  of  Judaism  af- 
fixed, to  the  new  religion,  the  severity  of  the 
laws,  which  prohibited  the  introduction  of  fo- 
reign rites,  the  assemblies  of  the  faithful  taxed 
with  sacrilegious  rebellion ;  all  these  concur- 
ring causes  occasioned  blood  to  be  spilt  in  se- 
Teral  provinces,  though  no  general  edict  had 
been  published  a^inst  them.  The  letter  of 
Pliny,  ^vemor  of  Bithynia,  and  Trajjan's  an- 
swer, with  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the  j 
were  to  be  treated,  are  universally  known. 
Pliny  charging  them  only  with  foolish  super- 
stitions, and  attesting  the  goodness  of  their 
moral3,  consults  the  emperor,  and  lays  before 
him  the  gentle  methods  he  had  followed,  as- 
suring him  that  numbers  of  Christians  might 
be  brought  back  to  the  estabUshed  relimon,  if 
a  door  was  opened  for  repentance.  Trajaa 
approves  his  ccmduct ;  adding,  that  he  is  not 
to  search  after  the  Christians ;  but  that,  if  any 
of  them  are  brought  before  his  tribunal,  and 
convicted,  thej^  are  to  be  punished ;  a  decision 
which  has  been  severely  censured.  The  &ct 
b,  that  Trajan  and  Pliny,  being  unacquainted 
with  the  purity  of  the  Chnstian  religion,  which 
was  gaining  ground  every  day,  were  desiroua 
of  stopping  its  progress,  but  with  as  little  effu- 
sion of  blood  as  possible. 
.^^  Pliny  the  younger,  adopted  son  and  nephew 
Jinwi*  of  the  naturalist,  was  one  of  the  omam^its  of 
Phrtvdk  this  excellent  reign,  as  well  as  his  friend  Taci« 


ttts,  b6th  less  distinguished  by  the  honours  of 
the  consubhip  than  by  their  probity,  their  ta- 
lentSi  and  their  works.  Happy  times ^  says  Ta- 
citus, XK^ien  men  might  think  what  they  watud^  and 
^peak  what  they  thought!  To  thb  liberty,  which, 
when  kept  within  proper  bounds,  is  so  £iivour- 
able  to  genius,  we  owe  the  masterpieces  of  the 
llistorian,  and  the  excellent  sentiments  which 
animate  the  works  of  the  orator.  At  that  time, 
too,  Juvenal  wrote  his  Satires,  in  which  vice  id 
attacked  with  great  vehemence  ;  but  they  are 
destitute  of  the  affecting  g^ces  of  virtue.  Tra- 
jan entertained  a  frien£hip  for  the  philosophic 
I^lutarch,  whom  he  made  consul.  That  author 
has  converted  history  into  a  school  of  morality, 
and  on  that  account  deserves  the  highest  en^ 
conuums. 


ADRIAN. 


117. 


The  sole  claim  which  Adrian  had  to  the  em* 
pire  was  a  deed  of  adoption,  probably  forged,  proSSlLd 
since  it  was  signed  only  by  Plotin^;,  the  wile  of      "^ 
Trajan,  who,  thpugh  ne  was  his  near  relation,       ""'^^ 
did  not  loye  him.     Having  got  hipaself  proi- 
claimed  by  his  spldiers  at  Antioch,  he  wrote 
to  the  senate  to  make  an  apology  for  having 
yielded  to  the  zeal  of  the  army,  and  prevent* 
mg  them  from  the  exercise  of  th^ir  power* 
Such  a  ppliti^  stratagem  showed*  that  ne  wan 
an  ambitious  man,  more  anxious  to  get  possess 
sion  of  th^  sovereignty  thaa  to  gain  a  mir  re^ 
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putation.  The  fine  expressions  which  he  fine^ 
quently  repeated,  /  shall  govern  the  republic  as 
the  property  of  the  people,  not  myaam,  only  prove, 
that  he  knew  how  to  horrow  the  language  of 
virtue.  Though  Adrian  had  a  considerable 
share  of  abilities  and  knowledge,  his  conduct 
was  equivocal,  where  the  bad,  mixed  with  the 
good,  occasioned  the  motives  of  his  actions  tp 
be  doubted.  Though  we  may  mistake  them, 
his  government  in  many  respects  is  no  less  de- 
serving 6f  praise. 
Heabuidoitt  After  the  examples  of  Trajan,  Nerva,  and 
coD^csta  Titus,  he  at  first  promised  that  no  senator 
^^  should  be  put  to  death.  However,  four  per- 
sons of  consular  dignity  were  executed  on  ac- 
count of  a  conspiracy,  lie  declared  that  it  was 
against  his  inclination,  but  he  was  not  believ-» 
ed.  The  conquests  of  Trajan  being  abandoned, 
the  bridge  over  the  Danube  destroyed,  on  pre- 
tence of  preventing  the  incursions  of  the  barba.. 
rians,  and  the  purchasing  a  peace  with  the  Sar» 
matians  and  Roxalani,  mhabitants  of  Poland, 
by  paying  them  subsidies,  may  appear,  at  the 
beginning  of  a  reign,  as  proofs  of  cowardice  \ 
but,  however,  public  tranquillity  was  a  great 
happiness  for  the  republic.  Adrian  relieved  thq 
people,  by  giving  them  a  full  discharge  of  all 
their  debts  to  the  exchequer,  which  were  said 
to  amount  to  no  less  a  sum  than  nine  hundred 
millions  of  sesterces ;  *  and  likewise  distribut- 
ed sums  of  money  to  every  citizen.  He  effiiced 
every  unfavourable  impression  which  had  been 
conceived  against  him,  by  the  condescending 

attention  he  showed  to  the  senate,  and  by  ap- 

■ '  ■-■-  ■  ■  ■  ^ 
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pearing  modest,  affitble,  and  desirous  of  gain- 
ing the  good-will  of  the  people.  He  even  for- 
gave injuries ;  and  when  he  nad  got  a  person 
m  his  power,  who  had  reason  to  dread  his  re- 
sentment, said  to  him,  Now^  you  are  safe. 

This  clemency  proceeded  probably  either  He  become 
from  policy  or  vanity,  since  it  was  not  consis-  "^"^ 
^nt  with  his  actions  on  many  occasions.  The 
emperor  being  jealous  of  merit,  suspicious  and 
distrustful,  became  unjust  tx>  his  test  friends. 
Similis,  captain  of  the  prs&torian  guards,  bein^ 
warned  by  the  fate  of  others,  prevented  his  dis- 
grace, by  procuring  leave  to  retire  while  he 
was  in  favour.  After  seven  years  peaceable  re- 
treat in  tbe  country,  he  ended  his  life,  and, 
on  his  deathbed,  composed  the  following  very 
philosophical  epitaph,  which  he  gave  orders  to 
be  inscribed  upon  nis  monument.  Here  Ues  Si- 
miRs^  who  passed  seventy -dx  years  in  fhe  worlds 
and  lived  only  seven^  For  a  common  courtier, 
these  would  have  been  seven  yeqxs  of  deaths 

Some  excellent  edicts,  which  were  passed  by  Adrfra 
Adrian,  entitled  him  to  the  honourable  appella-  'J^b^ 
tion  of  legislator.  He  deprived  masters  of  the 
power  of  life  and  death  over  their  slaves.  He 
affixed  some  important  limitations  to  that  in- 
human law  whicn  put  to  death  all  the  slp^ves  of 
a  master  who  had  been  assassinated.  In  a  word, 
he  began  to  reestablish  the  inestimable  rights 
of  nature. 

He  made  a  collection  of  the  best  decisions      Hm 
from  all  the  annual  edicts  of  the  ancient  prse-  ***2|^ 
tors,  in  which  the  interpretations  of  the  laws 
had  been  too  variable,  and  composed  a  perpctf 
tual  edict  to  serve  as  a  permanent  law. 


jttrtiee       He  was  chiefly  attentive  to  the  fiuthful  adv 
*iJffSl!?"  ministration  of  justice,  and  the  behaviour  of 
governors  and  magistrates  in  the  provinces,  ob^ 
jects  of  the  greatest  importance  in  such  ex- 
tended dominions,  where,  by  their  remote  si- 
tuation, injustice  conceals  itself  from  the  obser- 
vation of  the  sovereign,  notwithstanding  tbe 
utmost  vigilance. 
He  mpporta     The  Same  attention  was  paid  to  preserve  dis- 
£^  cipUne  in  the  army,  by  the  prince  himself  set- 
ting the  example.    He  marched  on  foot,  like 
Trajan,  clothed  in  heavy  armour.  Exact,  with- 
out paying  a  scrupulous  attention  to  trifleSy 
strict  without  seventy,  and  generous  without 
profusion,  he  was  adored  by  the  army,  while  he 
required  the  most  perfect  subordination.  Peace 
and  safety  were  the  produce  of  his  attention. 
He  makM      Somc  loug  joumics  which  he  took  from  mo- 
taw^  tbe  tives  of  curiosity  and  political  zeal,  far  from  iu- 
empit«.  juring  his  authority,  procured  him  an  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  the  state  of  the  provinces  with 
his  own  eyes,  and  reforming  abuses  on  the  spot. 
With  this  view  he  made  an  excursion  over  the 
whole  extent  of  his  vast  empire.    He  built  a 
wall  in  Great  Britain,  which  reached  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Tyne,  across  the  country  to 
Solway-^firth,  to  protect  the  southern  part  ot  the 
island  from  incursions  i  and  his  presence  was 
every  where  useful. 
Hiiknrr,       A.  letter  which  he  wrote  while  he  was  in 
Alexandria  conveys  an  idea  of  the  wretched 
state  in  which  £gypt  was  at  that  time.    He 
says,  that  nothing  was  to  be  found  there  but 
levity,  caprice,  and  ingratitude.    According  to 
his  account,  the  Jews  and  Christiai^  in  that 
city  worshipped  no  other  God  but  their  inte^ 
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rest.  The  morals  of  many  Christians  had  un- 
doubtedly been  greatly  depraved  by  commerce 
and  the  riches  of  Alexandria.  The  true  disci- 
ples of  the  gospel  were  but  little  known. 

As  to  the  Jews,  they  continued  as  fanati-  is*^ 
cal,  seditious,  and  rebelUous  as  ever ;  the  evils  of  STSt* 
which  they  had  experienced  making  them  only  ^^^ 
more  intractable.  A  temple,  which  was  erected  *^*™°^ 
to  Jupiter  in  Jerusalem,  revived  their  hatred 
against  the  Romans,  with  which  they  were 
transported  to  a  degree  of  madness.  There 
was  a  worthless  robber  of  the  name  of  Barco- 
chebas,  who  called  himself  the  Messiah,  and 
persuaded  numbers  to  follow  him.  They  ran- 
ged themselves  under  his  standard ;  and  the 
rebellion  rose  to  such  a  head,  that  Adrian  re- 
called Julius  Severus,  an  excellent  general,  from 
Great  Britain,  to  send  him  into  Judea.  The 
punishment  of  the  rebels  kept  pace  with  their 
savage. fanaticism ;  and  five  hundred  and  eigh- 
ty thousand  Jews  were  supposed  to  have  pe- 
rished in  three  campaigns ;  the  rest  were  sold 
and  transported  to  other  countries.  They  were 
forbidden  to  set  foot  again  in  Jerusalem,  which 
the  emperor  rebuilt  under  the  name  of  ^lia 
Capitohna.  Their  descendants,  who  have  been 
scattered  over  the  whole  world,  have  unceasing- 
ly detested  all  other  nations,  to  whom  they  have 
always  been  an  object  of  contempt  and  insult. 

A  languishing  disorder  with  which  Adrian     igg. 
was  seized,  soured  his  temper,  and  made  him^^Ad™* 
guilty  of  some  acts  of  cruelty,  in  which  be  put  Antcmimn. 
to  death  a  number  of  illustrious  personages. 
Having  no  children,  he  adopted  Verus,  whose 
vicious  life  had  made  him  contemptible ;  but, 
happily,  he  did  not  long  enjoy  his  good  fortune. 
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when  the  adoption  of  Antoninus  wiped  away 
the  disgrace  of  the  first  choice.    No  man  was 
more  worthy  of  the  throne ;  and  he  hesitated 
some  time  before  he  would  consent  to  accept 
it*     Adrian  wanted  to  lay  violent  hands  upon 
himself,  and  demanded  weapons  or  poison  for 
that  purpose ;  but  Antoninus  prevented  his  at- 
tendants from  obeying  him.     After  the  death 
of  the  emperor,  Antomnus  with  difficulty  pre- 
vailed upon  the  senate,  who  were  irritated  a» 
gainst  him,  not  to  annul  his  edicts,  and,  accorcL- 
mg  to  custom,  to  rank  him  amon^  the  gods, 
Adrmn        If  Adrian's  virtues  were  only  anected,  he  de^ 
jjljjjj^l^^  served,  however,  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
number  of  great  princes,  for  he  was  the  occs^ 
sion  of  great  happiness  to  the  people.  To  deep 
skill  in  politics,  he  added  a  taste  for  learning 
and  the  arts ;  but  men  of  abilities,  whom  he 
admitted  to  his  intimacy,  found  themselves  ex,, 
posed  to  his  jealousy,  and  the  consequences 
were  hazardous.     Favorinus  the  philosopher, 
though  apt  to  declare  his  sentiments  with  free^ 
dom,  one  day  gave  up  a  dispute  about  a  point 
in  grammar,  in  which  the  emperor  was  mis- 
taken.    The  friends  of  Favorinus  blamed  him 
for  his  condescension.    You  are  wrongs  said  he ; 
can  the  man  "who  has  thirty  legions  under  his  com* 
mand  be  mistaken  f  His  passion  for  the  in&mous 
Antinous,  to  whom  he  dedicated  temples,  sufr 
ficiently  proclaims  the  morals  of  Adrian. 
Fiorui,        Florus,  Suetonius,  and  Arrian,  the  disciple 
^^^mT  ^f  Epictetus,  a  man  of  rank,  and  a  histonan 
Epictptui.  OT^atly  superior  to  the  other  two,  flourished 
auring  the  reign  of  Adrian.     From  the  time  of 
Tacitus,  the  Roman  history  is  nothing  but  a 
piass  of  ill  digeste^d  facts;    The  moral  philoso* 
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"phy  of  Hpictetus  is  more  valuable,  whose  doCf- 
trii"  was  Teduced  to  these  two  points,  Suffer 
with  patience,  and  erijoy  with  moderation.  He 
|Nrac  ised  what  he  taught,  and  his  virtiie  wais 
tried  hy  misfortunes, 


ANTONINUS. 


Let  us  fiffure  to  ourselves  the  throne  filled  ^^^ 
by  a  true  philosopher,  adorned  with  every  vir-  of  - 
4ue,  and  free  from  every  vice ;  dedicating  his  -^*°^"' 
whole  life  to  the  public  s^ood ;  affecting  no 
marks  of  superiority ;  the  father  of  his  coun- 
try, not  by  a  bare  title,  which  has  often  been 
prostituted  to  the  worst  of  emperors,  but  by 
actions  more  honourable  than  all  titles,  and  we 
ehall  have  a  proper  idea  of  Antoninus,  who 
•was  a  native  of  Nismes,  and  descended  froni 
an  ancient  family,  thousph  it  had  but  lately 
risen  to  eminence.  Had  his  history  been  writ- 
ten by  a  Tacitus,  his  rei^,  which  lasted  twen- 
ty-two years,  would  furnish  the  most  excellent 
lessons  of  virtue  and  humanity.  But  we  find 
only  scattered  anecdotes,  of  which  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  mention  a  few. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  Antoninus  Aneodotet 
gave  a  remarkable  proof  of  his  clemency,  by  ^^"^Jjjl'™" 
stopping  all  inquiry  into  a  conspiracy  formed  •«»*»«««*% 
against  him.     Haw  tmfbrtunate  for  me,  cried  he, 
ihould  it  be  found  that  I  am  hated  by  a  great  num^ 
ber  qfmjffelhw  citizens  !    He  was  not  only  fru- 
-gal  of  the  revenue,  but  looked  upon  his  own 
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possessions  as  the  property  of  the  state.  His 
wife^  Faustina,  reproacning  him  with  lavishing 
his  patrimony,  in  order  to  save  the  public 
money,  he  replied.  Since  we  attained  to  tfie  em- 
fire^  we  have  no  longer  any  thing  that  ue  can  caU 
our  own.  These  generous  sentiments  did  not 
prevent  him  from  retrenching  several  pensions 
which  had  been  granted  on  tne  treasuiV,  with- 
out any  sufficient  reason.  For  said  ne,  it  is 
shame/id  and  cruel  to  suffer  Hie  republic  to  he  de^ 
voured  by  useless  vermin.  So  rational  a  system 
of  economy  is  vmquestionably  preferable  to  the 
excessive  liberality  of  Titus. 

Authors  mention  two  wise  reflations  made 
by  this  prince ;  the  first  prohibiting  any  per- 
son  who  had  been  once  acquitted,  from  bein^ 
again  tried  for  the  same  crime;  the  second 
abolishing  the  custom  of  conveying  to  the  exr- 
chequer,  or  to  other  families,  the  successicm  of 
a  father  who  was  made  free  of  the  city  of 
Home,  while  his  children  remained  denizens 
of  their  native  countr]^.  Saint  Augustine  com^ 
mends  a  third  regulation,  by  which  a  hushand, 
who  prosecuted  his  wife  for  adultery,  was  sub- 
jected to  the  penalty  in  these  cases  inflicted 
upon  women,  provided  he  was  convicted  of  the 
same  crime.  JBut  though  the  guilt  be  in  itself 
equal  on  both  sides,  the  consequences  to  so- 
ciety are  not  so ;  and  this  distinction  merits  the 
attention  of  the  legislator. 
161.  Antoninus  died  universally  regretted  at  the 
A0  cnperar.  agc  of  seventv-three.  During  tne  life  of  his 
predecessor,  he  had  adopted  Marcus  Aurelius 
and  Verus ;  but  being  a  good  judg^  of  merit, 
he  gave  his  daughter  m  marriage  to  the  former, 
who  deserved  his  whole  confidence,  while  Ve- 
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TU8,  being  entirely  addicted  to  ple&sure,  was  de- 
nied any  share  m  the  administration;  nvhich 
was  in  fact  naming  his  successor.  He  made 
the  name  of  Antomnus  so  respectable,  that  for 
near  a  century,  the  emperors  assumed  it  as  a 
title  of  honour,  like  that  of  Augustus ;  but  few 
were  capable  of  supporting  it  in  its  original 
lustre. 


MARCUS  AURELIUS. 


FaoK  the  time  that  Nerva  and  Trajan  had     i6i. 


restored  the  senate  to  some  share  of  its  dignity,  AulSSliid 
and  put  an  end  to  the  terrors  of  despotism,  ^^^^J^^^ 
armied  ceased  to  be  masters  of  the  empire,  and    Kuto. 
the  senate  elected,  or  seemed  to  elect,  the  em* 

Seror  as  a  first  magistrate.  We  have  seen  A- 
rian  acknowledge  this  right,  which  was  but  a 
feeble  remain  of  the  ancient  liberty.  Marcus 
Aurelius  wajs  proclaimed  by  the  senators  in 
c^onjunction  with  Verus,  his  brother  by  adop^ 
tion,  whom  he  generously  made  his  colleague. 
After  which  they  both  proceeded  to  the  camp 
of  the  praetorian  guards,  and  promised  them 
twenty  thousand  sesterces*  per  man;  for  it 
would  have  been  dangerous  to  withhold  that 
fi^tuity,  which  was  unhappily  become  an  estab- 
fished  custom. 

Thus,  two  princes  shared  the  power,  in  or-  Hi  im  too 
der  to  exercise  it  in  common ;  and  the  genero^  ^^"^^ 

■ tlwodier. 
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sity  of  Marcus  Aurelius  cannot  be  too  ^reatif 
admired,  if  we  consider  him  as  only  sacrificing 
his  own  advantage  in  so  important  a  point. 
But  the  public  good  was,  in  some  degree,  made 
the  victim  of  his  private  disinterestedness.  Was 
it  possible  that  such  a  man  as  Verus,  a  slave  to 
debauchery,  destitute  of  virtue,  ai^  void   of 
courage,  should  be  raised  to  the  empire  by  the 
most  virtuous  of  princes  ?  Beneficence  carried 
to  excess  is  a  fault ;  and  it  is  the  only  one  with 
which  Marcus  Aurelius  can  he  charged, 
ifls^         Hoping  that  war  might  disentangle  his  coL 
*^yJ!S.^ league  from  the  snares  of  pleasure,  he  commit- 
ted to  him  the  care  of  humbling  the  Parthians, 
who  had  lately  invaded  Armenia,  and  defeated 
a  Roman  army.    Verus  set  out,  but  stopped 
wherever  he  could  find  amusement,  and  at  last 
fixed  his  residence  at  Antioch  ;  where,  during 
the  four  years  that  the  war  lasted,  he  indulged 
himself  in  the  lowest  and  most  disgraceful 
pleasures,  while  his  generals  were  gainmg  vic- 
tories for  him.     He  returned,  decorated 'with 
Sompous  titles,  but  degraded  by  brutal  vices, 
espising  his  brother's  advice,  and  ready  to 
ruiii  the  state  in  order  to  gratify  his  inclina- 
tions.    It  is  said,  that  he  spent  six  millions  of 
sesterces  in  one  entertainment,  though  there 
were  only  twelve  guests  j  *  the  presents  which 
he  made  them  in~  slaves,  plate,  and  carriages, 
swelled  the  expense  to  this  enormous  sum. 
AdmindUe      On  the  other  hand,  Marcus  Aurelius  verified 
^tS^^  Plato's  saying,  The  people  mil  be  happy  when 
Auniiitt.  philosophers  are  iheir  kings  ^  or  their  kings  philoso- 
phers.   In  the  senate  he  never  domineered,  but 

•  L.48,499,  lOs.  SterKog. 
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ocMteulted  and  followed  its  advices^  No  senator 
was  more  exact  in  attending  the  meetings ;  a 
strict  economist  of  the  puhTic  money,  he  did 
not  think  that  the  soldiers  should  he  rewarded 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  people.  After  a  victory, 
he  said  to  them,  Wliatever  should  he  given  you 
above  what  is  your  due^  would  be  drawn  from  the 
Wood  of  your  parents  and  relations.  On  a  press- 
ing occasion,  when  an  augmentation  of  the 
taxes  appeared  absolutely  necessary,  he  sold  the 
most  valuable  furniture  of  the  palace,  declar-i 
ing,  that  he  would  repurchase  those  effects 
from  such  as  should  he  willing  to  part  with 
them,  rather  than  oppress  the  provinces.. 

Though  a  model  of  every  virtue,  and  s^ealous  dm 
for  the  interests  of  morality,  he  never  run  into"^Si5iv 
extremes,  because  he  was  acquainted  with  the  ^JJ^ 
weaknesses  of  human  nature.  Since  it  is  not  in 
our  power  to  make  men  such  as  we  could  msh  them^ 
said  he^  wisely,  we  must  bear  with  them  such  as 
they  are^  and  draw  Jrom  them  all  possible  advan^ 
tage.  An  excellent  maxim,  which  ought  to 
teach  enthusiasts  the  vanity  of  their  systems  of 
perfection.  It  was  from  this  principle  that  Mar^ 
cus  Axu*elius  conformed  to  the  taste,  or  rather 
madness,  of  the  Romans  for  public  diversions  ; 
and  even  the  pantpmimes,  of  which  he  gave 
some  magnificent  exhibitions,  and  honoured 
them  with  his  presence,  though,  during  the  re- 
presentation, his  attention  was  employed  on  the 
afiairs  of  state. 

Meantime,  several  German  nations,  border-  Mueiiet 
ing  on  Pannonia  and  the  Danube,  the  Quadi,  T^^^i^ 
Jazygfe,  and,  above  all,  the  Marcomanni,  threat-    ^^ 
ening  the  frontiers  of  the  empire,  Marcus  Au-    VenM. 
relius  marched  against  them,  accompanied  by     ^^ 
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Verus ;  for  experience  had  taught  him,  that  this 
prince  was  neither  capable  of  managing  the  af- 
niirs  of  government  or  a  war,  without  oppress- 
ing the  state,  or  exposing  it  to  misfortune.  But 
his  uneasiness  for  the  vices  of  Verus  was  soon 
ended  by  the  sudden  death  of  that  prince.  Au- 
relius,  unquestionably,  felt  no  great  spief  upon 
the  occasion ;  but  to  suspect,  as  has  l)een  done 
by  some,  that  he  shortened  his  colleague's  days, 
is  the  height  of  absurdity  as  well  as  malice.  Trie 
only  thing  that  could  justly  be  ol^ected  a- 
gainst  him,  is  the  apotheosis  of  such  a  itian ;  but 
custom  had  rendered  this  ridiculous  ceremony 
common. 
^«r  The  emperor  remained  in  Pannonia  five  years, 
"SSISS*^  and,  during  that  time,  underwent  prodi»ous  fiu 

n£ti     ^*^®^»  "^^"^^  ^f  ^^""^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^  .^^^P* 
htffon^  to  endure  by  his  own  example.     He  gained  a 

celebrated  victory  over  the  barbarians,  which 
has  been  generally  looked  upon  as  an  instance 
of  the  immediate  protection  of  heaven.  The 
Romans  were  ready  to  perish  for  want  of  water, 
when  a  storm  rose  on  a  sudden,  which  funusfaed 
them  with  rain,  while  it  destroyed  the  enemy 
with  hail  and  thunder.  According  to  some 
clesiastical  authors,the  prayers  of  me 
legion,  which,  they  say,  was  entirely  com] 
oi  Christians,  wrought  this  miracle  ;  and 
cus  Aurelius  acknowled^d  it  in  a  letter  quoted 
by  Tertullian.  But  as  me  truth  of  Christiani^ 
doth  not  depend  upon  such  traditions,  we  shall 
not  scruple  to  acknowledge,  with  those  excel- 
lent critics,  Pagi,  Tillemont,  &c.  the  uncer^ 
tainty  of  a  fact  unsupported  by  any  solid  proofs. 
On  tne  Antonine  column  we  see  a  Jupiter  Plu- 
vius  giving  rain  to  the  soldiers :   but  would 
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Marcus  Auretius  have  confounded  the  God  of 
the  Christians  with  Jupiter?  Besides,  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  the  thundering  legion  hore  that  name 
under  Trajan,  and  therefore  did  not  owe  it  to 
the  gratitude  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  To  con- 
clude, this  letter  is  no  longer  extant ;  and  that 
which  is  ascribed  to  him  is  evidently  a  forgery. 
The  persecution  which  the  Cliristians  soon  af- 
ter suffered  may  serve  as  an  additional  proofs 

However  formidable  the  Germans  might  be,     Bhux 
they  could  not  resist  the  efforts  of  a  numerous  «'*^** 
well  disciplined  army,  invincible  under  the  com-  ^^amwifc 
mand  of  so  great  an  emperor.  They,  therefore, 
solicited    a  peace,  which  they  obtained,  and 
were  even  permitted  to  establish  colonies  in  the 
provinces  into  which  they  had  attempted  to  en- 
ter by  force.    That  restless  and  insatiable  peo- 
ple only  waited  an  opportunity  of  seizing  upon 
the  whole  empire. 

A  more  dangerous  enemy  rose  a^inst  Mar-  its. 
cus  Aurelius.  This  was  Avidius  Cassius,  a  great  ctoH^m. 
captain,  who  affected  the  severity  of  the  ancient 
manners,  was  a  strict  disciplinarian,  and,  after 
having  commanded  with  success  in  a  war  a^inst 
theParthians,  was  employed  to  revive  discipline 
among  the  Syrian  legions.  Under  the  mask  of 
republican  zeal  he  concealed  the  most  insatiable 
ambition  ;  and,  spreading  a  false  report  of  the 
emperor's  death,  revolted,  and  caused  himself 
to  be  proclaimed  by  his  soldiers.  Marcus  Au- 
relius, who  was  then  in  Pannonia,  upon  receiv- 
ing this  news,  only  complained  othis  ingra- 
titude, and  showed  himself  desirous  of  victo- 
ry only  to  pardon  him.    But  he  was  not  put  to 

■  -------- 
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the  necessity  of  coming  to  a  battle.  The  rebel 
was  assassinated  by  two  of  his  officers-  three 
months  after  his  revolt.  His  family  and  ac^ 
complices  experienced  the  emperor's  clemency, 
a»  he  doubtless  would  have  done  himself. 
Thft  ^  This  good  prince,  as  we  have  already  re- 
Si^^^H^'of  marked,  sometimes  committed  faults  from  a  too 
^  great  mildness  of  disFposition,  which  bordered 
upon  want  of  spirit.  His  wife,  Faustina,  was  a 
second  Messalina ;  but,  instead  of  divorcing,  or 
obliging  her  to  reform  her  conduct,  he  promote 
ed  the  accomplices  of  her  debaucheries;  be« 
stowed  on  her  a  title,  which  had  never  been 
known  before,  styling  her  The  nuHher  of  ike. 
cfimp  and  &ie  armies  !  caused  divine  honours  to 
be  paid  to  her  after  her  decease,  and  erected 
monuments  to  her  memory.  His  paternal  ia* 
dulgence  was  carried  to  the  same  faulty  excessu 
Though  his  son,  Commodus,  was  a  odonster, 
et,  in  order  to  secure  him  in  the  succession, 
e  conferred  on  him  the  tribunitial  power,  and 
caused  him,  by  an  unheard-of  innovation,  to  be 
declared  Augustus.  He  afterwards  drove  from 
the  palace  those  abandoned  miscreants  by  whom 
the  youi^  nrince  was  beset ;  but  recalled  tbemi 
upon  his  tailing,  or  pretending  to  fall,  into  a 
distemper;  and  Commodus  from  that  time  gave, 
the  rein  to  his  passions.  The  emperor  had  a 
son-in-law  capable  of  governing,  whom  he 
might  have  adopted.  His  successor  was  not  fix- 
ed by  the  form  of  government,  and  his  pater- 
nal luFection  ought  to  have  given  way  to  the 
food  of  the  state.  No  excuse  can  be  found  for 
is  conduct  in  this  respect,  unless  we  suppose 
that  his  tenderness  threw  a  veil  over  his  son's 
faults. 
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This  atnperoT  died  in  Fkiinonia,  to  wliicli  h6      isa 
had  again  marched  to  oppose  the  Marcomaiini'.  JmS^ 
His  reign  was  that  of  true  philosophy,  which  Amdiiii. 
forms  men  to  the  practice  of  virtue,  not  to  dis^ 
putation.    *  The  sect  of  the  Stoics, '  says  Moni 
tesquieu,  *  extended  itself,  and  gained  credit  id 
the  empire.    It  would  seem  that  human  nature 
made  an  extraordinary  effort  to  produce  thi^ 
admirable  sect,  which  resembled  those  vigor- 
ous plants  that  spring*  up  spontaneously  in  places 
which  heaven  never  illmninated.  ••.•.,  We 
feel  a  secret  pleasure  in  speaking  of  that  empe- 
ror.   We  cannot  read  his  life  without  being  m- 
terested ;  and  w^  rise  from  it  with  a  better  opi- 
nion of  ourselves,  because  it  gives  us  a  better 
opinion  of  mankind.  *     The  soul  is  elevated  by 
the  perusal  of  the  maxims  written  by  Marcus 
Aurelius,  as  well  as  by  the  picture  of  his  life. 
We  there  behold  a  royal  philosopher,  impress- 
ed with  the  deepest  sense  of  his  duties,  breath- 
ing only  the  spirit  of  justice  and  humanity ; 
despising  all  vain  parade  destitute  of  virtue, 
which  is  the  true  foundation  of  merit. 

Und^r  such  a  prince,  moral  philosophy  could  Lnpoicon 
not  fail  to  flourisn.  But  as  every  thing  is  abns-  u^^dS  at 
ed,  many  persons  concealed  their  passions  un-  pfcaowphy. 
der  the  mask  of  philosophy,  and,  by  their  hy- 
pocrisy, insinuated  themselves  into  the  conn- 
dence  of  a  real  sage.    The  ingenious  Lucian 
turned  into  ridicule  the  false  philosophers  bj^ 
well  as  the  false  gods.     To  him  we  are  indebt- 
ed for  making  us  acquainted  with  two  celebrat- 
ed impostors,  Peregnnus  and  Alexander.     The 
first,  after  a  series  of  crimes,  turned  Christian, 
entered  into  orders,   aiid  was  imprisoned   at 
Rome,  where  he  was  revered  by  the  professors* 

q2 
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of  that  reli^cm  as  a  confessor  and  martyr.  Be- 
ing  set  at  liberty,  and  afterwards  exconununi* 
cated,  he  played  the  part  of  a  Cynic  ;  insulted 
every  body,  made  himself  an  object  of  univer- 
sal hatred  and  contempt,  and  at  last  burnt  him^ 
self,  with  great  solemnity,  at  the  Olympic 
games,  from  an  imagination  that  he  should 
make  his  name  as  great  as  that  of  Hercules. 
Alexander  pretended  to  be  a  pToohet.  For  twen- 
ty  years  he  deceived  the  credulous  multitude, 
and  sometimes  even  people  of  rank.  He  in* 
yeigfaed  with  great  acrimony  against  the  Chris- 
tians and  Epicureans,  whom  he  represented  as 
atheists,  because  they  endeavoured  to  bring  him 
into  discredit. 
cdbv>        The  principal  philosophers  of  this  reign  are, 

^jS^m^  Celsus,  the  mortal  enemy  of  Christianity,  whose 
*^  works  have  been  refuted  by  Origen;  Sextus 
£mpiricus,  who,  by  exaggerating  tne  weakness 
of  reason,  sunk  into  Pyrrhonism ;  Apuleius,  an 
African,  who  was  charged  with  being  a  magi- 
cian, and,  by  the  Pagans,  has  been  compared 
to  Jesus  Christ,  as  was  ApoUonius  Tjana^us. 
To  these  we  may  add  Galen,  the  restorer  of  the 
nhysical  art,  who,  by  his  merit,  gained  the  con- 
fidence and  esteen  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 

l^Vf.  .  We  cannot  attribute  to  this  prince  the  violent 
linpersecution  suffered  by  the  Christians  in  Gaul, 
^^^  as  he  published  no  edict  against  them ;  and  it  is 
even  asserted  that  he  forbade  their  being  mo- 
lested on  account  of  their  religion.  But  we  will 
see  that  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  those 
storms,  if  we  consider  on  one  side  the  fanatic 
zeal  of  the  people  and  magistrates,  and,  on  the 
other,  the  open  insults  ofiered  to  the  establish- 
ed religion,  to  which,  perhaps,  may  be  added, 
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the  nratual  aversion  subsisting  between  the 
Christians  and  philosophers.  Christianity  was 
emerg'ing  from  obscurity,  because,  among  its 
professors  were  writers  zealous  against  Pagan- 
ism, missionaries  indefatigable  in  their  labours, 
and  martyrs,  whose  constancy  filled  the  public 
with  admiration. 


COMMODUS. 


Aftkr  some  reigns  that  do  honour  to  our  na-     isa 
ture,  such  is  the  too  common  propensity  of  hu-  '^ 
man  afikirs  to  sink  into  degeneracy,  that  we  fall 
l^k  into  all  the  horrors  of  tyranny.  A  succes- 
sion of  two  or  three  virtuous  princes  is  &  pro- 
digy, and  almost  all  the  rest  seem  destinea  to 
exercise  the  patience  of  their  subjects.     Far 
from  following  the  example  of  his  father,  Com- 
modus  had  tne  taste,  and  trod  in  the  foot- 
steps of  Nero.    He  terminated  the  war  in  Ger- 
many, by  purchasing  a  peace  from  the  Barba- 
rians, and  made  a  triumphal  entry  into  Rome 
with  one  of  his  minions  in  the  chariot.     Go- 
verned by  worthless  flatterers,  and  immersed 
in  shameral  debauchery,  he  sported  with  the 
lives  of  his  subjects,  and,  in  a  short  time,  made 
himself  so  detestable,  that  his  own  sister,  Lu- 
cilla,  formed  a  conspiracy  aeainst  him.    The 
day  on  which  he  was  to  have  been  assassinated, 
Quintianus,  a  young  senator,  who  was  to  have 
struck  the  first  blow,  drew  forth  his  dagger,  ex- 
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claimm^y  The  senate  sends  yon  OiisI  but  he  was 
so  slow  m  the  execution,  that  he  gave  time  for 
the  guard  to  seize  him,  and  the  conspiracy  fell 
to  the  ground.    Lucilla,  with  a  number  ot  peo- 
ple of  distinction,  was  put  to  death.     The  em- 
Eeror,  struck  with  the  expression  made  use  of 
y  Quintianus,  conceivea  an  aversion  against 
the  senate ;  and  that  illustrious  body  of  men, 
who  had  been  lately  freed  from  slavery  by  the 
worthy  princes  that  reigned  immediately  before 
Commodus,  was  oppressed  more  than  ever. 
f^f^ug^^ne^      Perennis,  the  captain  of  the  praetorian  guards, 
«^  j^   by  submitting  to  the  most  servile  meannesses, 
di^^ed,  and  supplanting  the  ministers  appointed  by- 
Marcus  Aurelius  for  his  son,  gained  the  con^ 
fidence  of  Commodus,  and  governed  the  stat6 
like  a  tyrant ;   but  still  his  ambition  had  a 
higher  object  in  view,  and  be  hoped  to  reach 
the  throne  by  the  destruction  ol  bis  master. 
A  Cynic  bhilosopher,  mounting  on  the  stage 
before  a  full  assembly,  and  in  presence  of  the 
emperor,  who  assisted  at  the  games,  boldly  re* 
yealed  the  conspiracy  of  Perennis,     The  fa- 
vourite instantly  caused  the  philosopher  to  be 
banged,  but  that  did  not  prevent  the  ]^rince 
from  being  intimidated;   and  his  suspici<xis 
were  strengthened  by  the  enemies  of  the  mi- 
nister.    Proofs  were  found  against  himj  he 
wa^  declared  an  enemy  to  his  country ;  and, 
^ioff  given  up  to  the  soldiers,  was  put  to 
deatn. 

OtnAa.  Cleander,  a  worthier  freedman,  next  gained 
the  ear  of  the  prince  to  repeat  the  offences  of 
his  predecessor;  and  a  violent  sedition  was  the 
consequence.  Commodus,  who  was  equally 
liinprous  ^d  cruel,  q^usf  d  his  h^  tp  be  cut 
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Appeasing  the  multitude. 

The  emperor,  from  that  time  perpetually  tor-  '<!natyk 
mented  with  fear  and  distrust^  detesting  men  of  ^ni^«. 
merit,  hearkening  only  to  calumny,  and  com- 
mitting continual  murders,  especially  on  those 
who  had  wealth  to  whet  his  avarice,  caused  his 
farother-in-law,  his  nephew,  his  cousin-german, 
and  mx  persons  of  consuho*  dignity,  to  be  all 
executed  at  once.  At  the  same  time,  he  used 
his  sisters  in  the  most  in&mous  manner;  he 
fikii^d  into  every  imaginable  excess ;  while 
ms  greatest  ambition  was  to  drive  a  chariot, 
and  to  dbting^iish  himself  among  the  gladia* 
tors.  The  glory  of  having  defeated  a  thou- 
sand in  the  course  of  his  reign,  so  far  intoxi- 
cated his  pride,  that  he  assumed  the  title  of 
the  Soman  Hercules. 

This  monster,  who  was  equally  despised  and     i«. 
detested,  never  once  thought  of  taking  the  pre-  ^^^^X^ 
caution  of  other  tyrants,  and  gaining  the  fa-  ^^,3^ 
Tour  of  the  people  by  donatives ;  but  employ^ 
ed  all  his  skill  m  corrupting  his  soldiers,  by 
permitting  abominable  licentiousness.    As  he 
spared  no  body,  every  one  of  his  domestics 
was  an  enemy.     He  had  written  a  list  of  thosjp 
b£  his  family  whom  he  intended  for  his  next 
isacrifice,  which  wto  discovered  by  accident, 
almost  in  the  moment  x>f  execution.    His  con: 
cnbine,  Harcia,  being  among  the  number  of 
the  proscribed,  made  haste  to  anticipate  his 
purpose ;  and,  having  formed  a  conspiracy  4- 
gainst  him,  caused  the  tyrant  to  be  poisoned, 
and  afterwards  strangled  by  a  gladiaton    The 
senate  and  people  gave  vent  to  their  detiesta- 
tion  of  his  meknbry.    At  thirty-one  years  of 
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age,  he  had  exhausted  every  species'  of  vil« 
lany. 
ikfs'atner  The  Romans  must  have  heen  strangely  cor- 
tiMiuLas.  rupted,  when  the  reigns  of  several  worthy  em- 
perors could  not  protect  them  from  such  de- 
testahle  tyranny.  Is  it  possible  to  conceive, 
that  a  prince  could  be  capable  of  giving  him- 
self up  to  such  excesses,  as  the  history  of  bar- 
barous nations  cannot  furnish  an  example  of, 
imless  the  extreme  degeneracy  of  a  servile  peo- 
ple had  deprived  them  of  principles,  morals, 
and  sentiment  ?  It  is  always  their  fault  when 
the  intoxication  of  absolute  power  overleaps 
every  boundary.  If  there  be  any  thin^  ge- 
nerous and  masculine  in  the  puolic  opimon, 
it  is  frequently  sufficient  to  make  the  laws 
respected.  If  virtue  and  courage  be  the  ge- 
neral characteristics,  they  still  pi^serve  their 
influence. 


PERTINAX.    JULIUS  DIDIANUS. 


198.  Pertinax  was  in  the  decline  of  life,  descended 
niMd  to  from  an  obscure  family,  but  had  raised  himself 
^^  under  Marcus  Aurelius  by  his  military  talents, 
and  the  virtues  of  his  life.  Justice,  mtegrity, 
temperance,  modesty,  zeal  for  the  maintenance 
of  discipline  and  good  order,  form  his  charac- 
ter ;  the  only  blemishes  in  which  were,  a  love 
of  money,  and  too  great  a  liberality  in  his  pro- 
mises. Having  escaped  the  tyranny  of  Com- 
modus,  who  perhi^  despised  him  on*  account 
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of  his  low  birth,  of  which  he  had  not  the  weak- 
ness to  be  ashamed,  he  was  raised  to  the  im- 
perial dignity  by  Laetus,  captain  of  the  praeto- 
rian guards,  ana  head  of  the  conspiracy  against 
the  late  emperor,  who  brought  him  to  the 
camp,  and  obliged  the  soldiers  to  proclaim  him 
almost  against  their  wills,  on  a  promise  of  pay- 
ing them  twelve  thousand  sesterces  per  man. 
The  senate  and  people,  with  transports  of  joy, 
recognised  a  prince  whose  character  was  really 
respectable.  In  order  to  discharge  the  pro- 
mised donatives,  which  were  unhappily  be- 
come necessary,  he  sold  all  the  rich  furni- 
ture collected  by  the  foolish  luxury  of  Corn- 
modus. 

In  a  short  time,  the  government  of  the  Anto-  HUwiM 
nini  was  revived.  In  three  months,  the  laws*^"^^*™"^*" 
resumed  their  vigour,  the  debts  were  discharg- 
ed, the  revenue  again  put  on  a  good  footing, 
and  even  funds  in  reserve  for  public  works. 
So  abundant  are  the  resources  of  economy, 
when  the  expenses  attendant  on  vain  parade 
are  retrenched.  Pertinax  found  means  to  in- 
crease the  revenue  without  laying  new  im- 
posts. He  divided  the  waste  lands  amoi^ 
whoever  pleased  to  cultivate  them ;  and  en- 
couraged the  improvers  by  an  exemption  from 
ail  taxes  for  ten  years.  He  was  convinced, 
and  with  reason,  that  agriculture  is  an  inex- 
haustible mine,  where  the  prosperity  of  indi* 
viduals  always  conduces  to  that  of  the  state. 

But  the  praetorian  soldiers  had  contracted  AsMMbttHi 
too  great  a  relish  for  the  iiJeasures  of  licen-  ^^^^ 
tiousness  to  submit  to  discipline  with  patience.    gun>>- 
An  emperor  who  attempted  a  reformation  was 
in  their  eyes  a  tyrant ;  and  they  were  encour*- 
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fl^ied  to  revolt  ^vefi  1)y  Lastvs  hmm^^'^Ym 
had  made  choice  of  Pertinax  only  with  -a  view 
to  gratify  his  own  ambition.  Tbey  therefore 
hastened  to  the  palace,  and  assassinated  timt 
great  man,  who,  without  making  the  least  re- 
sistance, wrapped  himself  up  in  his  robe,  and 
expired,  invoking  Jupiter  me  Avenger.  His 
reign,  which  lasted  only  three  months,  de- 
serves to  be  immortalized.  His  death  is  one 
of  those  events  which  originate  from  a  prin- 
ciple productive  of  a  long  series  of  unavoid- 
able calamities. 

hw  empire     ^^^  world  then  saw  an   instance  of  the 
mu     lengths  to  which  an  unbridled  soldiery,  dead 

^""^^  to  every  sense  of  shame,  can  proceed.  They 
bad  often  bestowed  the  empire  for  money; 
th^  now  -set  it  up  to  auction.  Two  biddeis 
stood  forth,  Sulpicianus,  the  father-in-law  of 
Pertinax,  and  Didius  Julianus,  a  man  of  a  dis^ 
tinguished  family.  The  last  carried  it  at  the 
price  of  twenty-five  thousand  sesterces  per 
man ;  and  fear  oblijged  the  senate  to  confinn 
this  infigimous  bargam* 
•n.^        The  moment  that  Didius  mounted  the  throne^ 

tmpem  it  which  was  thus  disgraced,  the  people,  filled  with 

■ne  time,  indignation,  cast  their  eyes  on  Niger,  governor 
of  Syria,  a  general  of  great  reputation,  and  in- 
viteo^him  to  avenge  and  govern  the  state ;  up- 


troops,  and  acknowledged  by  all  the  provmoes 
of  the  £ast.  Had  he  used  diligence,  his  soc^ 
cesB  would  have  been  infallible  and  easy  ;  but 
while  he  trifled  away  the  time  in  too  great  se^ 
curity,  a  dangerops  rival  started  up,  who  made 
the  l)est  use  of  the  critical  opportunity.  The 
legtom  of  lUyria  were  commanded  by  Septic- 
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nms  Severos,  a  man  who,  to  ambitkm,  joined  a 
superior  genius,  activity,  and  address.  By  be- 
wailing  the  murder  of  Pertinax,  and  affecting 
a  desire  to  revenge  it,  he  procured  himself  to 
be  proclaimed  emperor,  without  seeming  to  de- 
sire it.  Thus  we  see  three  emperors  at  a  time, 
all  whose  titles  were  founded  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  soldiers. 

Severus  marched  towards  Rome,    without   Sepm 
scieetiiig  with  any  resistance  :    for  Italy  was  ™r^ 
jiow  unacquainted  with  war;  the  armies  guard- 
ing the  frontiers  of  the  empire,  and  the  praeto- 
rian bands,  being  rather  satellites  than  soldiers, 
Didiufi,  struck  with  consternation,  offered  to 
share  the  sovereignty,  and  the  senate  actually 
jgaade  his  eneiny  his  colleague ;   but  Severus 
jreject^  the  o&r  of  divided  authority.    Di- 
dius,  beiqg  abandoned  by  the  praBtorians,  who 
had  been  gained  by  his  rival,  was  soon  after 
condemned  by  the  senate,  and  execiited,  ex* 
claiming.  What  crime  have  I  commtted  f    This 
dotard,  after  having  bargained  for,  and  pur<^ 
chased  the  empire,  imagined  himself  without 
reproach,  because  in  the  sixty-six  days  of  which 
his  rei^  consisted,  be  had  committed  no  act 
of  barbarity*     It  must  indeed  be  acknowledg- 
ed, that  custom  often  spreads  so  strong  an  3- 
lusion  as  to  obscure  even  Uie  clearest  tnths  of 
morality.  By  seeing  the  dcmatives  which,  from 
motives  of  interest,  were  lavished  by  every  new 
emperor  on  the  soldiers^  men  ac<|uired  the  ha^ 
bit  of  looking  ev^  upon  the  imperial  dignity 
as  venal.    And  of  what  could  they  be  ashameiii 
when  every  ri^ht  appeared  to  be  bestowed  by 
money  ?     If  such  examples  be  capable  of  cor- 
rupting ^ntii^  n^tions^  bow  dre^diul  mu^t  th^ 
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infection  be  on  the  minds  of  opulent  indivi- 
duals ! 


SEPTIMIUS  SEVERUS. 


19S.     Severus  was  dreaded  at  Bx>mey  and  not  with- 
^!^  out  reason.     The  senate  having  sent  him  a  de- 
Jjjjjj^  nutation  from  their  body,  he  caused  them  to 
go»*^    be  ignominiously  searched  before  they  were 
admitted  to  his  presence.    He  received  them 
surrounded  by  his  guards  ;  but  they  were  dis- 
missed with  marks  of  his  liberality.     All  the 
prsetorian  soldiers  who  had  been  concerned  in 
the  murder  of  Pertinax  were  put  to  death,  and 
the  rest  broke  and  banished  from  Rome  for 
life ;  after  which,  Severus  picked  out  the  flower 
of  his  legions,  and  formed  from  them  a  new 
body  of  guards.     This  was  a  prudent  step; 
especially  if  it  had  been  in  his  power  to  eradi- 
cate the  depravity  of  the  old  troops.    In  the 
modem  history,  we  shall  see  more  than  one 
prince  secure  nis  throne  by  the  same  spirited 
exertion  of  authority. 
Hit         The  emperor  having  made  his  entry  at  the 
'^"^'  head  of  about  sixty  thousand  men,  proceeded 
to  the  senate,  laid  before  them  the  motives  of 
his  conduct,  promised  a  mild  and  equitable  to- 
vemment,  and  took  an  oath  to  observe  tne 
laws.     He  even  proposed  that  a  decree  should 
be  passed,  prohibiting  him  from  putting  any 
person  to  death  without  the  consent  of  t£e  se- 
nate, under  pain  of  being  declared  a  public 
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enemy.  Sut  thou^  the  principles  of  arbitrary 
government  or  despotism  hacl  not  yet  taken 
root,  the  nower  of  the  sword  easily  made  the 
master  of  tne  legions  master  of  the  state.  Dur- 
ing the  comrse  of  his  reign,  Sevenis  imbrued 
his  hands  in  the  blood  of  a  multitude  of  sena- 
tors. What  a  difference  is  there  between  the 
promises  of  a  Titus,  and  those  of  a  prince 
who  regulates  his  conduct  solely  by  his  own 
interest ! 

Having  thus  in  a  short  time  settled  affairs  at  j.^.'^^ 
Rome,  he  crossed  into  Asia,  where  Ni^er  had  kJSd,^ 
a  considerable  party.  Three  battles  gained  by  ''iS," 
his  ^nerals,  one  at  Cyzicus,  another  at  Nice 
in  Bithynia,  and  the  third  near  Nissa  in  Cilicia, 
securea  to  him  the  possession  of  the  empire. 
Nieer  commanded  in  person  at  the  two  last, 
ana  at  that  of  Nissa  was  slain  in  the  flight,  af- 
ter losing  twenty  thousand  men.  Severus  was 
not  present  at  any  of  those  engagements.  It 
may  be  observed,  that  the  Asiatic  troops^  like 
the  natives  of  that  country,  being  enervated  by 
the  poison  of  luxury,  commonly  made  but  a 
weak  resistance  against  the  European  legions, 
which  were  better  disciplined,  and  inured  to 
fatigue.  Byzantium  surrendered  at  discretion, 
after  a  siege  of  three  years,  and  the  victor  mark- 
ed his  progress  with  acts  of  cruelty,  as  but  too 
often  happens  in  civil  wars. 

His  amoition  required  another  victim  in  the      w. 
person  of  Albinus,  governor  of  Britain,  who  ndt  himidf 
might  have  been  a  dangerous  rival,  and  whose    ah^w. 
attempts  he  had  prevented,  by  pretending  to 
nve  him  a  share  m  the  empire,  bavin?  con- 
ferred on  him  the  title  of  Caesar  before  his  de- 
parture from  Rome.    But  having  now  nothing 
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to  fear  on  the.^ide  of  Asia,  hetbcragfatonlf  hw^ 
to  get  rid  of  Albinns ;  and  in.  order  to  find  a 
pretence  for  crushing  him,  provoked  his  re^ 
sentment,  by  depriving  him  of  the  dignity  of 
Caesar  ^  when  that  general,  seeing  his  ruin-  dku 
termined,  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  em* 
peror,  and.  marched  for  Italy ;  but  was  met  1^ 
Sevems,  and  bein^  deieatea  in  a  decisive  battle 
between  Lyons  and  Trevoux,  laid  violent  hands 
on  himself.  The  emperor,  after  insulting  hid 
body,  sent  his  head  to  the  senate  with  a  men- 
acing letter,  in  which  he  reproached  them  with 
a  predilection  for  a  rival  whom  he  had  matde^ 
his  colleague*  Terror  then  appeared  to  him 
preferable  to  that  respect  wnich  eq[uity  in« 
spites! 
Givei        This  suceesd  was  followed  by  dreadful  exe-^ 

^^^J^S?**^*^*^^****  ^^^  ^^^■^^'^  imitating  the  conduct  of 
other  victorious  generals,  and  burning  the 
papers  of  Albinus,  he  examined  them  with 
the  utmost  care,  in  order  to  find  the  named 
of  the  disaffected.  Twenty-nine,  or,  aoc^ording^ 
to  Spartian,  forty-one  senators,  were  sacrificed 
to  his  suspicions  and  revenge;  and,  perhaps^ 
the  divine  honours  which  he  caused  to  be  paid 
to  Commodus,  were  a  still  greater  outrs^  a- 

fainst  that  body.  But  at  the  same  time,  be  so 
rmly^  secured  the  affections  of  the  populace 
and  the  soldiery  by  shows,  profuse  donatives^ 
and  the  unbounded  licentiousness  in  which  he 
indulged  them,  that  he  was  not  afraid  to  return^ 
into  Asia  to  oppose  the  Partliians,  who  had  put 
themselves  in  motion,  and  passed  several  years> 
in  that  country,  where  he  met  with  some  fruit- 
less successes.  The  Arabians  obliged  him  twicer 
to  r^se  the  9iege  of  Atra^  a  city  which  bad. 
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haffled  the  arms  of  Trajan ;  but  none  of  tibese 
expeditions  furnish  us  with  any  interesting  par^ 
ticulars. 

With  a  character,  similar  to  that  of  Tiberius,  h 
suspicious,  deceitful,  and  cruel,  Severus  fell  like 
him,  into  the  snares  of  flattery,  and  had  an*, 
other  Sejanus.  Plautian,  who,  as  well  as  the 
emperor,  was  a  native  of  Africa,  had  gained  an 
entire  ascendancy  over  him,  and  insolently  a^ 
bused  hb  power.  More  master  of  the  state 
than  his  sovereign,  he  put  to  death  whom  he 
pleased,  enrichea  himself  by  rapine,  and  dis« 
j^yed  all  the  haughtiness,  all  the  arrogance^ 
of  an  unprincipled  abandoned  favourite.  An 
officer  of  justice  being  ordered  by  the  emperor 
to  bring  an  a£&ir  before  the  board,  replied,  X 
cmmot^  without  an  wder  from  Plautian.  This 
minister  being  raised  to  the  highest  honours, 
captain  of  the  prsetorian  gfuards,  and  con^ 
sul,-  married  his  daughter  to  Caracalla,  eld- 
est son  of  Severus,  and  who  already  bore  the 
title  of  Augustus.  According  to  Dion  Cassius, 
an  eyewitness,  but  a  credulous  historian,  and 
of  little  judgment,  though  a  senator,  the  pre- 
sents which  he  made  to  his  daughter  would 
have  been  sufficient  for  fifty. queens. 

This  honourable  match  was  the  cause  of  his    Fan  ud 
ruin  ;  so  near  are  the  grandeurs  of  ambition  to  ^l^owi^ 
the  precipice.     Caracalla  mortally  hated  the 
minister,  and  no  less  detested  a  wife  who  hadi 
been  forced  upon  him.     He  therefore  forged: 
an  accusation  against  Plautian,  and  found  means 
to  make  him  appear  guilty,  upon  which  the  em- 
peror sent  for  his  favourite,  and  gave  him  a 
gentle  reprimand.  The  other  attempted  to  jus- 
tify himself;  when  the  young,  prince  attacJ^ 
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him  in  a  fury,  and,  having  disarmed  him;  caused 
him  to  be  put  to  death  by  a  soldier  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Severus. 
808.  By  this  action,  we  may  judge  of  the  impetu- 
VKiona  ^^^  ^^^  savage  disposition  of  Caracalla,  be- 
tween whom  and  his  brother  Geta,  an  irreccm- 
cilable  hatred  had  subsisted  from  their  tender- 
est  years.  Both  of  these  princes,  naturally  ad- 
dicted to  every  vice,  and  abandoned  to  all  the 
excesses  of  debauchery,  were  still  more  cor- 
rupted by  the  domestics  of  the  court,  the  gla- 
diators and  players,  who  were  their  only  com- 
panions. Severus,  finding  his  remonstrances 
fruitless,  and  being  even  unable  to  gain  upon 
them  by  punishing  their  corruptors,  which, 
however,  was  a  step  he  took  too  late,  conceiv- 
ed hopes  of  reforming  them  by  the  avocations 
lUctUian  of  war.  The  northern  Britons  having  invaded 
Urn  £fto  *^^  Roman  province,  where  they  committed 
^SwjtBri-  great  ravages,  he  embraced  that  opportunity 
with  the  greater  ardour,  as  old  age  and  disease 
had  not  weakened  his  love  of  glory ;  and  forced 
his  way  to  the  northern  extremity  of  the  island, 
through  a  thousand  difficulties,  continually  ha^- 
rassed  by  the  barbarians,  whom  he  never  could 
bring  to  a  general  engagement.  In  this  expe- 
dition, which,  though  it  cost  fifty  thousand  men, 
gained  him  only  a  patch  of  land,  he  a  little  ex- 
tended the  boundaries  of  the  province,  and 
built  a  new  wall  between  the  Friths  of  Forth 
and  Clyde;  but  the  young  Augustuses,  for 
Geta  had  likewise  obtained  that  title,  were  nei- 
ther less  vicious  nor  less  enemies  to  each  other 
cvMdu  than  before. 

attempts  to      While  thc  emperor  was  concluding^  a  treaty 
*^[^^  with  the  Britons,  Caracalla  advanced  in  sight 
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of  the  two  armies  to  commit  a  parricide,  but 
was  stopped  by  loud  cries;  and Severus hav- 
ing, without  any  emotion,  iinished  the  affair  he 
was  about,  afterwards  sent  for  his  unnatural 
son  to  his  tent,  and  presenting  him  with  a  sword 
in  the  presence  oi  Papinian,  captain  of  the 
praetorian  guards,  addressed  him  in  the  follow- 
mg  words :  *  If  you  are  resolved  to  be  your  fa- 
ther's murderer,  execute  your  desimi  here ;  or, 
if  you  dare  not  shed  my  blood  wim  your  own 
hands,  order  Papinian  to  do  it.  You  are  his  - 
emperor,  and  he  will  obey.'  However,  this 
pametic  remonstrance  had  little  effect.  Next 
year  the  unfeeling  monster  formed  another 
conspiracy  to  dethrone  his  fadier,  who  punish- 
ed his  accomplices,  and  a^in  spared  his  son. 

Severus,  who  at  that  time  laboured  imder  a      sii. 
fit  of  sickness,  could  not  bear  up  under  such  a     ^^ 
weight  of  afHictions.     Finding  his  death  ap- 
proach, he  exclaimed,  /  have  been  aU,  and  alt  is 
nothing.     Having  called  for  the  urn  destined 
to  receive' his  ashes,  he  said,  at  sight  of  it.  Thou 
shall  enclose  the  man  whom  the  world  could  not 
contain.     It  is  added,  that  having  made  his 
children  read  the  dying  words  oi  Micipsa  to 
his  sons  and  Jugurtha,  he  applied  to  hunself 
these  words  :  /  leave  my  sons  an*  empire,  pawer^ 
fid  if  Uiey  he  virtttous,  weak  if  they  be  vicious. 
Yet  Dion  makes  him  give  the  two  princes  a 
maxim,  breathing  the  most  violent  spirit  of 
tyranny :  Enrich  the  sohHers;  do  not  trouble  your- 
selves about  the  rest.    This  emperor,  who  died 
at  York  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  was 
a  man  of  great  abilities ;  but  his  character  was 
a  strange  mixture  of  virtues  and  vices.    He 
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loved  learning,  and  wrote,  the  history  of  his 
own  life  in  Latin. 
awtaUian      Under  this  reign,  TertuUian  composed  his 
andother  apolofi^^  for  the  Christians,  a&fainst  whom  the 
Decay    ancient  laws  were  put  m  force.    *  We  fill  your 
Tkrte.    cities,  your  towns,  your  senate,  your  armies,  * 
says  he,  '  we  leave  you  only  your  temples  and 
theatres ; '  a  passage  which  puts  the  progress 
of  Christianity  out   of  all  douht.     Diogenes 
Laertius,  Philostratus,   Solon,  and  other  au- 
thors of  the  same  time,  as  well  as  Athenaeus, 
who  was  cotemporary  with  Commodus,  show, 
hy  th^ir  writings,  the  general  decay  of  good 
taste.    .  The  period  was  arrived  when  genius, 
destitute  of  emulation  and  culture,  neglected 
the  good  models,  and  fell  into  a  torpor  not  far 
removed  from  barbarism. 


CARACALLA  AND  GETA.  MACRINUS. 

211.  Severus  being  desirous  to  admit  his  eldest  son 
^^*I!S"*  to  a  share  of  the  empire,  who  was  known  by 
^^Jjjjj^.the  name  Bassianus,  made  him  change  it  to 
that  of  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus,  a  name 
too  respectable  to  be  associated  with  the  idea 
of  a  tyrant,  and  therefore  the  nickname  of 
Caracalla,  is  preserved  in  history.  -Geta  at  first 
reigned  jointly  with  his  brother,  but  notwith- 
standing a  seeming  reconciliation,  their  mutual 
hatred  daily  increased ;  and  they  were  con- 
stantly laying  snares  for  each  other,  till  at  last 
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a  scheme  was  formed  of  dividing  the  empire, 
which  project  we  shall  see  take  place  in  a  fu* 
ture  period.     The  elder  was  to  have  reigned  in 
the  West,  and  the  joimger  in  the  £ast;  but 
their  mother,  Julia,  dissuaded  them  from  an 
unpopular  innovation,  which  yet  was  the  only 
means  that  could  have  prevented  fratricide. 
-  Caracalla  caused  his  brother  to  be  as^assi- 
nated  even  in  the  arms  of  his  mother  Julia, 
and,  flying  to  the  praetorian  camp,  pleaded  his 
cause  with  the  army,  persuading  them  that 
what  he  had  done,  was  only  from  motives  of 
self-preservation.    He  bestowed  upon  them  an 
immense   donative,  and  was  proclaimed  sole 
emperor.     Siurrounded  with  guards,  he  went 
to  the  senate,  where  he  vindicated  himself  as 
well  as  he  could,  and  consented  to  his  brother's 
apotheosis,  saying,  as  we  are  told  by  Spartian, 
That  since  he  uas  dead,  he  had  no  objection  to  his 
being  made  a  god.     To  gain  a  character  of  cle- 
mency, he  caused  all  the  exiles,  guilty  or  inno- 
cent, to  be  recalled,  as  if  it  had  been  possible 
td  efface  the  remembrance  of  so  many  instances 
of  heinous  wickedness  which  he  had  commit- 
ted, and  to  assume  the  appearance  of  clemen- 
cy, after  giving  the  strongest  proofs  of  unfeel- 
ing cruelty. 

The  public  was  soon  enabled  by  facts  to 
judge  of  the  reality  of  this  clemency  ;  for  all  Papiniu. 
the  friends  of  Geta  were  massacred;  and,  if 
we  may  credit  Dion,  twenty  thousand  people 
were  involved  in  the  carnage.  Many  of  the 
most  illustrious  senators  fell  by  the  hand  of  the 
executioner,  and  among  the  rest  Papinian,  who 
had  been  made  captain  of  the  praetorian  guards 
by  Severus.    Papinian  was  so  respected  as  a. 
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civilian,  that  by  a  law  dT  Valentinian  IIL,  his 
opinion  was  to  be  followed  in  case  the  judges 
were  divided.  The  emperor  had  required  of 
him  to  make  an  apology  for  the  murder  of 
Geta,  to  which  Papmian,  inspired  with  virtue 
and  courage,  made  the  following  reply  :  It  a 
not  so  easy  to  justify  parricide  as  to  conanit  it ;  and 
it  is  a  second  parricide  to  defame  an  innocent  per- 
son  after  depriving  him  qf  life.  A  daughter  of 
Marcus  Aurelius,  his  grandson  Fompeianus,  the 
son  of  Fertinax,  and  a  cousin-german  of  Cara- 
calla,  were  reckoned  among  the  victims  of 
this  cruel  tyrant, 
ind^^  After  this,  we  need  not  be  surprised  at  any 
about  all  but  excess  Committed  by  Caracalla.  The  debasing 
the  army.  ^£  ^^  coiu,  raoiucs,  aud  extortions  of  all  kinds^ 

were  but  venial  trespasses,  when  compared  with 
the  horrid  enormities  of  this  reign.  The  pro- 
perty of  the  people  was  devoted  to  <the  sol- 
diers, for  they  were  the  tyrant's  only  support. 
His  mother  representing  to  him  one  day  that 
he  had  exhausted  every  means  of  getting  mo^ 
ney:  While  I  fuwe  ihis^  replied  he,  laying  bis 
hand  on  his  sword,  /  shail  not  want  money.  He 
granted  the  privileges  of  the  city  to  all  the 
'subjects  of  the  empire,  because  the  citizens 
paid  taxes  to  which  tne  others  were  not  subject; 
and  by  this  means  the  Roman  people  were  con- 
founded with  all  the  worthless  barbarous  inha- 
bitants of  the  provinces^  to  gratify  the  sordid 
interest  of  the  emperor. 

Fooiiah  The  military  expeditions  of  Caracalla  only 
**^*'*^  serve  as  proofs  of  his  madness.     He  had  such 

^^*'***"^  an  enthusiastic  regard  for  the  memory  of  Alex* 
ander,  that  he  wanted  to  have  a  Macedonian 
phalanx,  and  persecuted  the  Feripatetics  out  of 
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hatred  to  Aristotle,  whom  be  ridiculously  sup- 
posed to  have  had  a  share  in  the  death  of  that 
hero.  He  &ncied,  that  by  running  over  a  num*- 
foer  of  the  provinces,  not  as  a  general,  but  as  a 
soldier,  or  rather  by  affecting  a  military  life, 
he  was  treading  the  steps  of  Alexander.  He 
was  dreaded  and  despised  by  the  Gauls,  the 
Clermans,  the  people  of  Asia  and  Africa,  who 
were  witnesses  of  his  cruelty  and  cowardice. 
He  purchased  a  peace  with  the  Germans,  and 
ieamt  from  the  Gauls  to  wear  a  habit  called 
CaracaUa^  from  whence  his  name  was  derived. 
He  assumed  the  surname  of  Parthicus,  with- 
out having  conquered,  or  even  seen  the  Par- 
thians.  He  treacherously  massacred  the  peo- 
ple of  Alexandria  in  revenge  for  a  piece  of  ndU 
lery.  The  new  Alexander  was  in  every  thing 
Caracalla. 

He  was  anxious  to  get  rid  of  Macrinud,  cap*-  m^w 
tain  of  the  prcetorian  guards,  a  native  of  Mauri-  ^^^^ 
tania,  who,  by  assiduity  and  application,  had     .tak» 
raised  himself  from  obscurity.    Macrinus  saw  ^  '^'^ 
his  dan^r,  and  prevented  it  by  assassinatin] 
the  emperor.     Concealing  his  guilt,  he  causes 
himself  to  be  proclaimed  by  the  army,  and  was 
very  soon  acknowledged  by  the  senate.     Ca- 
racalla was  equally  abhorred  by  the  citizens, 
and  beloved  *by  tne  soldiers,  upon  whom  he 
lavished  all  his  treasures.     To  soften  their  re- 
gret for  the  loss,  Macrinus  caused  him  to  be 
ranked  among  the  gods.     Deifying  monsters 
was  no  longer  a  novelty ! 

The  usurper  did  not  long  continue  to  enjoy  ng„^^n. 
his  good  fortime.     On  the  one  hand,  he  made  ^J^'^L 
himself  contemptible,  by  bestowing  immense 
sums   upon  Artabanes   king  of  Parthia,  and 
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giving  himself  up  entirely  to  the  pleasures  of 
Antioch ;  on  the  other,  he  rendered  himself 
odious,  from  affecting  to  conceal  the  mean- 
ness of  his  origin  by  pride  and  insolence.  In  a 
word,  he  could  not  satisfy  the  soldiers,  who  had 
been  accustomed  to  repeive  immense  sums  of 
money  as  gifts  from  the  emperor,  and  who 
obeyed  him  only  upon  that  condition.  It  was 
become  an  irremediable  evil;  for  they  had  been 
long  convinced,  that,  with  the  sword,  they  could 
do  every  thing,  but  nothing  without  it. 
2ig.  Msesa,  an  ambitious  woman,  sister  of  the  wife 
^^j^Jj"  of  Severus,  occasioned  the  revolution.  She  iur 
emperor,  troduced  hcr  grandson,  the  youn^  Heliogafao- 
lus,  priest  of  the  sun,  and  a  relation  of  Cara- 
calla.  She  was  not  ashamed  to  report,  that  He- 
liogabalus  was  the  fruit  of  her  daughter's  adul- 
tery with  that  emperor;  and,  by  her  libcr  i 
ralities,  gained  over  one  of  the  legions  tibat  was 
encamped  near  Emesa  in  Phcenicia,  the  place  ' 
of  his  birth.     Heliogiibalus  was  received  and 

Eroclaiihed  by  this  legion ;  and  the  troops  sent 
y  Macrinus  to  oppose  the  rebels  joinedf  them. 
Macrinus  himself  was  defeated,  after  having 
declared  his  rival  the  enemy  of  the  public.  He 
escaped  from  Antioch,  ana,  afterwards  flying 
across  Asia  Minor,  was  taken  and  put  to  death; 
A  scheme  of  reforming  the  army  drew  upo4 
him  the  hatred  of  the  soldiers. 
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HELIOGABALUS. 


Caligujla,  Nero,  and  Domitian,  seem  to  ^ve^jj^H^^ 
revived  in  a  youth  of  fourteen,  or,  rather,  He-  a 


IJogabalus  ascended  the  throne  to  exceed  them 
all.  In  his  letter  to  the  senate,  he  assumed  all 
the  titles  of  sovereign  authority,  which  till  then 
had  never  been  done  even  by.  the  tyrants,  with- 
out a  decree  of  that  body.  He  proclaimed  him- 
self the  imitator  of  Augustus  and  Marcus  Au- 
relius,  while  his  h^ad  was  filled  only  with  fol- 
lies, and  his  heart  was  a  mixture  of  infaimous 
wickedness  and  nieanness. 

Before  he  quitted  Asia,  not  satisfied  with  put-      He 
ting  to  death  the  most  illustrious  adherents  of  ■'q||^^ 
IVIacrinus,  he  killed  with  bis  own  hand  his  eo-    ^ 
vemor  Gannys,  to  whom  he  was  chiefly  indebt-  6th^ecl 
ed  for  his  success;  and  placed  all  his  confidence    ""^ 
in  Eutychien,  a  worthless  bufibon,  upon  whose 
head  he  heaped  the  first  honours  of  the  state. 
lx>okin^  witii  contempt  upon  the  Roman  g*arb, 
he  substituted  silk  ftnd  en^broidery  in  its  stead, 
and  whatever  effeniinate,  luxury  could  conceive 
that  was  magnificent  and  voluptuous.     On  his 
arrival  at  Rome,  he  introduced  his  grandmo- 
ther Msesa  into  the  senate,  where  she  voted  as 
a  member ;  a  singular  example  in  this  history. 
Jle  instituted  a  female  senate  to  judge  gf  fa^ 
shions,  carriages,  and  such  trifles.     Ev^ry  year 
he  changed  his  wife :  he  personated  a  woman, 
and  was  married  to  a  slave,  to  whom  h^  resigp* 
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ed  his  authority,  and  publicly  plunged  into 
such  horrid  debauchery  as  is  too  shocking  to 
mention.  If  historians  have  greatly  exagger- 
ated, such  exaggerations  could  only  have  been 
made  of  a  monster. 

Hit  A  mad  superstition  completed  the  measure  of 
his  abominable  excesses ;  and  the  profane  Heli- 
ogabalu^  stript  all  the  temples  in  favour  of  the 
Syrian  god,  to  whom  he  was  high  priest,  with 
an  intention  to  introduce  the  worsnip  of  that 
deity  instead  of  Jupiter  himself.  He  caused  the 
statue  of  a  goddess  to  be  brought  from  Car- 
thage to  marry  her  to  his  god ;  and  the  nuptiab 
cost  him  an  immense  siun.  It  is  said  that  he 
sacrificed  children  to'  his  favourite  divinity ; 
that,  in  honour  of  him,  he  submitted  to  circum- 
cision, and  thought  the  office  of  high  priest  to 
him  the  greatest  possible  dignity.  In  one  word, 
from  his  fantastical  superstition  he  was  looked 
upon  by  some  people  as  ridiculous,  by  others  as 
sacrilegious. 

€82.  As  it  was  foreseen  that  his  reign  could  not 
be  of  long  duration,  he  had  been  obliged  to 
adopt  his  cousin,  Alexianus,  known  by  the  name 
of  Alexander  Severus.  The  new  Csesar  was 
very  soon  the  object  of  his  furious  malice,  and 
he  made  several  attempts  to  assassinate  him ; 
but  the  praetorian  guards  revolted  in  favour  of 
Alexander,  and  put  to  death  Heliogabalus,  at 
the  age  of  eighteen,  together  with  his  mother 
Soemis.  He  was  the  thirteenth  emperor  that 
died  a  violent  death,  and  most  of  his  successors 
ended  their  days  in  the  same  manner;^  but, 
however,  ambition  still  continued  to  aspire  to 
the  same  honours,  and  tyranny  to  provoke  hu- 
man vengeance.    We  see  despotism  prevail  in 
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Tuikey  in  these  days,  but  we  see  no  instances 
of  such  dreadful  reigns.  The  Turks  pay  a  re* 
gard  to  morals,  but  the  generality  of  the  Ro- 
Hians  at  that  time  paid  none.  We  cannot  too 
much  insist  upon  this  as  one  of  the  chief  causes 
of  the  happiness  or  misery  of  nations,  Who^ 
ever  has  a  regard  for  his  children  or  his  coim* 
try,  must  be  sensible,  that  virtue  ought  to  be 
the  principal  object  of  his  attention.  May  go- 
vernments learn  from  history,  that,  in  oraer  to 
havesubjects  worthy  and  capable  of  serving  their 
country,  men  must  first  of  all  be  made  virtuous  ! 


ALEXANDER  SEVERUS. 


Au:xAND£R,  who  was  only  thirteen  years  of  Aji^der 
age,  from  his  youth,  and  the  possession  of  the  *«««»•  ^«^ 
imperial  throne,  was  more  than  commonly  ex* 
posed  to  seduction ;  but  an  excellent  disposi- 
tion, carefully  improved,  can  profit  even  by  vi- 
cious eiiiamples,  and  become  more  zealously  at- 
tached to  a  life  of  virtue.  His  grandmother 
Msesa,  and  Mamea  his  mother,  preserved  him 
from  the  snares  of  flattery,  by  keeping  impro- 
per society  at  a  distance.  They  formed  a  coun- 
cil for  him,  consisting  of  sixteen  respectable  se- 
nators, amongwhom  were  the  famous  civilians 
Ulpianns  and  jPaulus.  The  laws  were  at  last  to 
resume  their  authority,  or  rather  only  to  have 
that  appearance,  for  they  do  not  really  govern 
but  when  they  have  possession  of  the  hearts  of 
the  people. 
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Em  viftara. .  Justice  aud  mercy,  moderation  and  steadiness,' 
liberality  and  eccmomy,  zeal  and  prudence,  witli 
all  the  virtues  of  good  princes,  were  to  be  found 
in  Alexander's  gpyemment.    It  is  enough  to 
say,  that  he  had  that  maxim  continually  before 
.   his  eyes,  which  the  Christian  religion  nas  ren- 
deredf  sacred,  Do  unto  others  that  which  thou 
Xtxnddst  they  should  do  unto  thee. 
Captaun        His  giving  the  captains   of  the  pnetorian 
pnrt^  guards  a  place  in  the  senate  was  certainly  im^ 
«^JJJ^^  politic,  for  by  that  means  their  office,  which 
had  already  too  great  influence,  added  the  civil 
to  the  miUtary  power,  and  they  became  judges 
in  the  most  important  ^uses,   either  in  the 
name  of  the  prince,  or  conjointly  with  him. 
This  change  was  intended  to  prevent  senators 
from  being  judged  by  knights ;  and  the  great 
merit  of  Ulpianus,  who  was  at  that  time  cap- 
tain, made   the   emperor  lose  sight  of  what 
might  be  apprehended  frpm  the  same  power  d^ 
yolving  upon  his  successors, 
Licentioi]*-     A  habit  of  unbridled  licentiousness  had  put 
"Ss"^    an  end  tp  all  subordination  in  the  pnetonan 
P"2j™^  guards,  and  every  attempt  to  restore  discipline 
occasioned  a  mutiny.    Ulpianus,  the  friend  and 
minister  of  Alexander,  was  killed  in  one  of 
these  seditions.    Dion,  the  historian,  who  com- 
manded in  Pannonia,  from  his  zeal  to  affect  a 
reformation,  became  the  next  object  of  their 
hatred ;  and  they  had  the  insolence  to  demand 
his  head ;  h\x%  this  insult  only  served  to  pro- 
cure him  new  honours.    The  emperor  made 
him  his  coUea^e  in  the  consulship,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  advised  him   to  withdraw,  upon 
-yvhich  he  retired  to  his  native  country  Bitny- 
nia..    So  much  was  government   fettered   by 
military  licentiousness. 
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A  very  important  revolution,  in  which  Rome  ArtaxenM 
was  deeply  interested,  took  place  about  thi^  jhTrSSLn 
time,  and  greatly  changed  the  face  of  affairs  in  *°*^ 
the  East.  The  Parthian  empire,  which  had 
been  established  by  Arsaces  in  the  year  of 
Rome  502,  notwithstanding  the  violent  shocks 
which  it  had  sustained  from  the  conquerors  of 
the  world,  still  preserved  its  independence,  and 
the  Parthians  might  boast  their  being  invin- 
cible ;  but  they  suddenly  disappeared  as  if  they 
had  been  swallowed  up  by  another  power.  Arr 
taxerxes,  a  Persian  hero,  animated  with  the 
iSincient  glory  of  his  country,  and  ambitious  to 
restore  the  throne,  of  Cyrus  to  its  former  spleur 
idour,  revolted  against  Artabjanes,  the  last  king 
of  Parthia,  gained  three  victories,  and  at  last 
Jfcilled  him.  He  made  himself  master  of  the 
empire  of  Arsaces,  which  had  subsisted  for 
more  than  four  hundred  and  seventy-five  year^, 
and  contained  at  that  time  eighteen  kingdoms 
or  large  provinces.  .  The  Persian  name  once 
mprie  emerged  from  that  obscurity  into  which 
it  had  been  plunged  by  the  vicissitude  of  hu- 
man affairs,  after  having  shon^  cpnspicuous  for 
ages.  Is  not  this  easUy  ^accounted  for  by  say- 
ing, that  the  Persians  were  only  the  same  peor 
Ele  with  the  Parthians,  that  their  courage  had 
een  whetted  by  their  wars  with  JlpiQe  ;  and, 
^.t  tiie  utmost.  It  W9S  scarce  any  tlung  but  a 
change  of  name  ? 

Artaxerxes,  elated  with  power  and  success,  Hedauoi 
undertook  tQ  make  war  against  the  Romans.  cod^!IL«i 
He  claimed    Mesopotamia,    Syria,   and  Asia  proriw^ 
Minor  to  the  Egean  sea,  as  the  conquests  of 
Cyrus,  and  appendages  of  the  Persian  empire. 
jt  is  surprising  to  see  titles  which  had  Deen 
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forgotten  for  ages,  revived  upon  such  preten- 
sions ;  but  every  title  is  sufficient  in  the  eyes 
of  ambitious  conquerors.  Though  they  are 
ingenious  in  finding  pretences,  is  not  their  real 
right  rested  upon  force  ?  The  Romans  scarce- 
ly acknowledged  a  better  title;  and,  at  last, 
tne  same  scourge  which  they  had  employed 
against  so  many  nations,  was  turned  agamst 
themselves. 

Alexander  marched  against  the  Persians ;  and 
one  of  his  legions  havine  mutinied,  he  had  the 

^ . .    courage  to  break  them  tor  an  example  to  the 

rest.  Cthzens^  cried  he,  lay  dawn  your  arms  and 
retire.  The  mutineers  obeyed,  but  in  a  short 
time  the  legion  was  restored.  Attentive  to 
preserve  discipline,  he  always  mixed  clemeuCT 
and  mildness  with  its  necessary  severities,  li 
it  had  not  been,  for  the  universal  degeneracy 
which  prevailed  at  that  time,  his  conduct  could 
not  have  £Eiiled  of  success. 
Gontmiio-  Accordiug  to  Herodian  and  all  the  Eastern 
^^^^^  writers,  Alexander  was  totally  defeated  by  the 
Persians,while  Lampridius  says,  that  he  gained 
a  complete  victory.  This  writer  mentions  a 
speech  of  the  emperor  to  the  senate,  in  which 
he  tells  them,  that  the  enemy  had  seven  hun- 
dred elephants,  eighteen  hundred  chariots  arm- 
ed with  scythes,  a  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand horse,  besides  other  troops,  and  that  the 
whole  were  cut  in  pieces.  He  declares  that  he 
extracted  this  speech  from  the  registers  of  the 
senate.  Notwithstanding  the  contrary  evi- 
dences, he  is  generally  believed  upon  his  word. 
But  lampridius,  Herodian,  Capitolinus,  £u- 
tropius,  and  in  general  all  the  writers  of  the 
August  History  are  so  full  of  blunders,  contra* 
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diction?,  and  falsehoods,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
rely  upon  any  .of  them ;  and  the  present  is 
a  remarkable  instance  of  the  uncertainty  into 
which  we  are  frequently  thrown  by  baa  his-- 
torians. 

The  Germans  having  begun  to  lay  waste  Worin 
the  country  of  Gaul,  the  emperor  returned  to  ^*™"y' 
Rome ;  and  after  triuniphing  over  the  Persians 
set  out  for  Germany,  from  the  beginning  of 
this  unfortunate  expedition,  he  experienced 
what  a  slender  influence  virtue  has  over  the 
minds  of  soldiers  who  are  averse  frcmi  disci- 
pline,  and  accustomed  to  seditious  cabals. 

One  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  army  was  j|^;„ 
Maximin,  bom  in  Thrace,  of  Gothic  descent,  fo™  •  ^ , 
He  had  been  a  shepherd  in  his  youth,  but  turn-  aX^ 
ed  soldier  in  the  reign  of  Severus,  and  was  ad-  'A*«»'«'» 
vanced  to  the  rank  of  tribune  by  Heliogabalus. 
Alexander  employed  him  to  discipline  the  new 
troops  that  joined  him  from  Pannonia.  His 
^i^ntic  size,  prodigious  strength,  courage,  as- 
siduity, and  attention  to  military  duties,  alto- 
f  ether  contributed  to  his  rise.  This  barbarian, 
e  still  deserves  the  appellation,  even  dared  to 
aspire  to  the  throne ;  fomented  that  spirit  of 
revolt  with  which  the  soldiers  were  always  ani- 
mated ;  represented  Alexander  as  a  prince  void 
of  spirit,  under  female  dominion,  for  his  mother 
never  left  him ;  incited  their  thirst  for  those 
donatives  which  always  attended  the  accession 
of  a  new  emperor ;  and,  at  last,  by  their  means 
committed  an  execrable  parricide.  The  virtu- 
ous Alexander  was  murdeced  when  he  was  only 
twenty-six  years  of 


That  veneration  which  Alexander  showed  for  ^^^ 
great  men  of  every  kind,  a  certain  proof  of  gmtmcib 
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itierit,  was  such,  that  there  was  a  sort  of  adofa*- 
tion  paid  to  them  in  his  palace.  Jesus  Christ 
was  honoured  there  among  the  sages,  but  he 
likewise  associated  with  him  ApoUonius  Tyan- 
seus.  One  of  his  principal  cares  was  never  to 
bestow  honours  tfpon  any  but  such  as  he  es- 
teemed deserving ;  and  to  sell  them  he  thought 
detestable.  Wlioeoer  purchases^  said  he,  must 
Ukewise  sell;  and  we  cannot  punish  any  one  for 
selling,  after  having  given  him  leave  to  purchase. 
Notwithstanding  his  clemency,  he  did  not  spare 
robbers  of  the  public,  extortioners,  nor  that 
kind  of  court  thieves  who  were  called  seUers  of 
smoke.  These  last  carried  on  a  traffic  of  their 
real  or  pretended  credit,  and  extorted  money, 
sometimes  by  the  hope  of  favours,  and  some^ 
times  by  a  dread  of  ill  offices. 
ti«t  We  now  approach  that  unhappy  period  when 
^^2d"  ^^  hiunan  mind,  without  cultivation,  without 
judgment,  and  deprived  of *the  light  of  science, 
will  seem  to  be  likewise  deprived  of  reason  ; 
the  laws  ready  to  sink  into  a  chaos,  eTery 
thing  decided  by  the  sword,  and  barbarity  in- 
creased by  the  success  of  barbarians.  The 
great  civilians  disappeared.  After  Pacinian, 
Ulpian,  Paulus,  and  Modestinus  the  disciple  of 
Ulpian,  jurisprudence  with  philosophy,  and  all 
relish  for  learning,  was  eclipsed.  Dion  Cassius 
is  the  last  tolerable  historian  of  that  time,  if 
we  may  give  the  title  of  historian  to  a  man  of 
a  credulous,  superstitious  temper,  who  mixes 
absurd  fictions  with  facts,  which  he  corrupts. 
A  great  part  of  his  history  is  lost,  which  has 
been  supplied  by  his  epitomizer  Xiphilinus,  a 
writer  ot  the  eleventh  century,  but  still  more 
ignorant  than  Dion»    We  shall  give  a  hasty 
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sketch  of  whatever  can  be  interesting  in  the 
history  of  those  times  of  ignorance  and  con-* 
fusion. 


SUCCESSORS   OF  ALEXANDER    SEVERUS,    TO 
THE  ACCESSION  OF  AURELIAN. 


In  the  course  of  fifty  years  following  the  death  Dn«uai 
of  Alexander,  there  are  reckoned  more  than  **^^L^ 
fifty  Csesars,  -who,  with  that  title,  either  lawful  ^^ 
or  usurped,  made  their  appearance  to  contend       ^^"^ 
for  the  imperial  throne.    Proclaimed,  and  then 
miudered  oy  their  soldiers,  they  were  the  sport 
of  fortune  and  of  cruelty.   What  was  called  the 
Roman  empire  at  that  time,  as  Montesquieu 
ohserves,    was  *  a  kind  of  irregular  republic, 
almost  such  as  the  aristocracy  of  Algiers,  where 
the  supreme  power  heing  in  the  hands  of  the 
military,  they  make  or  unmake,  at  their  plea- 
sure, a  chief  magistrate,  whom  they  call  the 
Dey ;  and  perhaps  it  may  he  regarded  as  a 
general  rule,  that,  in  some  respects,  military 
governments  are  rather  republican  than  mo- 
narchical.'     The  government  established  by 
Augustus,  being  founded  solely  on  military 
power,   could  not  fail   to  degenerate  in  like 
manner,  when  the  army,  heing  corrupted,  had 
learnt  that  they  were  masters  of  the  empire. 
Let  us  always  endeavour  to  trace  great  revo- 
lutions  from  their  source. 
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885.         Maximin  being  proclaimed  by  the  arm  j^  and 
'^y^^    ackiK)wledged  by  the  senate,  who  could  do  no- 
^^^  thing  to  oppose  him,  carried  to  the  throne  all' 
the  natural  Darbarity  of  his  temper,  still  more 
.  irritated  by  seeing  that  the  people  remember- 
ed the  lowness  of  his  origin ;  and  his  cruelties 
were    immediately  foj[lowed   by  conspiracies. 
Part  of  the  army  named  another  emperor,  who 
was  asf^assinated  a   few  days  after.      Having' 
ra,ined  some  victories' over  the  Germans,  the 
Daci,    and   Sarmatians,    his   tyranny  became 
more  violent ;  the  nobles  were  massacred,  and 
the  people  oppressed  without  mercy. 

The  two       At  last  a  rebellion   broke  out  in  Africa. 

^•'**^  Gordian,  proconsul  of  that  province,  a  man 
of  illustrious  birth,  rich,  and  universally  be- 
loved, was  there  proclaimed  joint  emperor 
with  his  son.  The  election  was  confirmed  at 
Rome,  and  Maximin  declared  a  public  enemy 
by  the  senate ;  but  the  governor  of  Numidia, 
who  was  an  enemy  of  the  Gordians,  attacked 
and  destroyed  them. 

j«j^.^       Maximus  and  Balbinus  were  appointed  to 

Bnud^  succeed  them  by  the  senate ;  ana  the  young 
Gordian  was  added,  as  Caesar,  by  the  people. 
Maximin,  breathing  revenge,  drew  near  Ituy ; 
but,  while  he  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of 
Aquileia,  he  and  his  son  were  murdered  by  the 
praetorian  guards.  He  was  conunonly  called 
a  Busiris,  or  a  Cyclop ;  but  these  odious  names 
did  not  sufficiently  express  the  hatred  inspired 
by  his  tyranny. 
a]^&£uiis  "^  equitable  government  began  to  lessen  the 
kiued!  public  calamities;  but  the  praetorian  euards 
ver^  soon  blasted  these  hopes.  ProvoSLedat 
seemg  emperors  who  were  not  of  their  orea- 
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tion,  and  dreading  the  punishnset^t  they  de- 
served,  they  rushed  into  the  palace  while  the 
people  were  at  the  games,  ana,  seizing  Maxi«. 
mus  and  Balbinus,  dragged  them  through  the 
streets,  while  they  loaded  them  with  blows  and 
insults,  and  at  last  put  them  to  death  with  the 
greatest  barbarity.  The  emperor's  guards,  or 
rather  the  masters  of  the  empire,  no  longer 
performed  any  other  exploits. 

To  preserve  themselves  from  being  punish-  MyMtbem 
ed,  they  carried  off  to  their  camp  young  Gor-  ^"SSy 
dian  III.,  then  thirteen  years  of  age,  an  ami-  q^^j^^^ 
able  prince,  who  was  readily  acknowledged 
both  by  senate  and  people.  Eunuchs,  and 
self-interested  courtiers,  who  at  first  governed 
in  his  name,  would  have  brought  upon  him 
the  popular  hatred  by  their  acts  of  mjustice, 
if  he  had  not  chosen  an  able  virtuous  minister' 
in  the  person  of  My  si  the  us,  the  captain  of  the 
prsetonan  guards,  whose  daughter  ne  married. 
In  the  mean  time,  Sapor,  the  successor  of  Ar- 
taxerxes,  who  inherited  his  power,  and  resolv- 
ed to  prosecute  his  great  desi^s,  kindled  the 
war  in  the  East^  and  seized  Mesopotamia. 
Gordian  set  out  to  attack  him,  and  having  re- 
pulsed him,  retook  Nisibis,  which  was  at  that 
time  the  capital  of  the  country ;  btit  having 
lost  Mysitheus,  the  author  of  nis  success,  he 
chose  m  his  room  Philip,  a  treacherous  ambi- 
tious Arab,  of  the  lowest  extraction,  who,  like 
Maximin,  did  not  hesitate  to  raise  himself  by 
a  most  atrocious  crime. 

The  new  captain  of  the  praetorian  guards     «4*.. 
was  not  ashamed  to  attempt  the  ruin  of  his     'Sir^ 
benefactor,  and  withheld  the  provisions  of  the   *"'*"*' 
army  on  purpose  to  stir  up  a  mutiny.     By  in- 

VOL.  11.  s 
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sinuating  that  it  was  the  emperor's  fault,  and 
that  he  was  incapable  of  governing,  he  wrought 
so  far  upon  the  minds  of  the  people,  that  they 
obliged  Gordian  to  receive  him  as  a  colleague 
and  tutor  ;    after    which,    he   completed  his 
treachery  by  causing  Gordian  to  be  secretly 
murdered,  and  then  pretended  to  respect  his 
qiemory. 
D^„        One  crime  always  leads  to  another.     Philip 
«a»"-  was  scarcely  got  back  to  Rome,  after  having 
kiUeS.    concluded  a  peace  with  Sapor,  and  thought 
himself  firmly  seated  on  the  throne,  when  the 
armies  in  Syria  and  M aBsia  chose  two  empe- 
rors, Jotapian  and  Marinus,  both  of  whom 
very  soon  became  the  victims  of  their  ambi- 
tion.    The  legions  in  Pannonia  and  Msesia 
next  proclaimed  Decius,  who  immediately  set 
out  to  attack  his  rival,  when  Philip  and  his 
son  were  both  killed  in  an  action  near  Verona. 
Ecclesiastical  writers  allege  that  he  was  a  Chris- 
tian; but  it  is  of  little  consequence  to  religion, 
whether  it  remain  in  doubt  or  be  proved.     It 
is  of  ^:*eater  importance  to  morals  to  observe, 
that  Philip   punished  with  severity  whoever 
were  guilty  of  unnatural  crimes.    They  were 
so  public,  and  so  frequent  in  Rome,  that  Alex- 
anaer  durst  not  prohibit  them.     A  tax  was 

Said  into  the  treasury  for  the  privilege  of  in- 
ulgin^  in  such  shameful  prostitutions. 
84a         Decius  was  remarkable  for  the  persecution 
^"'tS?*'"  of  the  church  during  his  reign.   The  Christians 
tin  Knubc.  ij^ve  represented  him  as  a  tyrant,  and  the  Pa- 
gans as  a  prince  deserving  the  highest  enco- 
miums.    An  irruption  of  the  Goths,  a  people 
whom  we  shall  have  frequent  opportunities  of 
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taientioning,  *  obliged  him  to  axm«  Priscus, 
who  was  believed  to  be  the  emperor's  brother, 
joined  these  barbarians,  and  lost  his  life  in  at- 
tempting^ to  usurp  the  empire*  Gallus,  with 
similar  views  of  ambition,  led  Decius  into  an 
ambuscade,  where  he  was  killed  by  the  Goths, 
after  a  rei^  of  two  years. 

Callus,  m  his  turn,  was  killed  by  his  soU  chrnwtn, 
diers,  fighting  against  Emilianus,  who  con-  ^"^"^ 
tended  with  him  for  the  empire.  Emilianus 
fell  in  the  same  manner,  marching  against  his 
competitor  Valerian,  who  had  hitherto  been 
reckoned  a  worthy  man,  and  a  good  magis- 
trate, but  became  a  very  weak  emperor.  The 
barbarians  on  all  sides  poured  upon  the  pro- 
vinces, which  were  too  much  exposed  to  their 
attempts  from  what  they  had  suffered  by  civil 
wars,  the  marchins*  of  armies,  and  the  confu- 
sion which  natursuly  followed  such  frequent 
changes  of  soverei^s.  Valerian's  generals 
gained  several  victories  over  them  in  Gaul  and 
lUyria;  but  swarms  of  Scythians  laid  waste 
Asia  Minor,  and  took  Trebizond,  Chalcedon, 
Nice  and  Nicomedia.  Sapor  at  the  same  time 
gained  some  conquests,  and  even  pillaged  An- 
tioch.  The  emperor  marched  into  that  coun- 
try; and,  having  lost  a  battle,  sued  for  a  peace. 
He  went  to  negbtiate  in  person  with  Sapor, 
without  having  taken  any  precaution;  and, 
bein^  made  prisoner,  was  treated  as  a  slave 
till  his  death,  after  a  captivity  of  at  least  three 
years. 


*  I  shall  giTe  an  account  of  the  Goths,  and  other  baitiarous  confer- 
on,  when  their  iDcurrioiis  hare  more  important  consequences,  and  irhe« 
they  are  upon  the  point  of  establishing  themselres  in  the  empire* 

a2 
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860L          The  nobleness  of  his  sentiments  shines  forth 
M^^  in  one  instance,  which  deserves  to  be  niention- 
Va^ian  ^^»  *^^  rather  that  for  a  long  time  we  scarcely 
to       see  any  vestige  of  virtue.     He  had  nominated 
^**'**^  the  famous  general  Aurelian  to  he  consul,  who, 
being  poor,  and  not  in  circumstances  to  treat 
the  people  with  games,  and  to  defray  the  cus- 
tomary expenses  of  that  office,  Valerian  com- 
manded that  they  should  be  paid  out  of  the 
public  treasure,  and  wrote  the  order  in  the 
following  terms  :  JVe  have  named  AnreUan  con- 
suL     By  his  poverty  he  is  greats  greater  than  any 
other ;  but  as  he  is  not  in  a  situation  to  support 
the  ejrpense^  you  shaU  give  him^  S^c.     Admirable 
expressions,  but  of  no  effect  in  a  corrupt  age ! 
Rdgnofiiis     Gallienus,  the  son  of  Valerian,  being  chosen 
GJk»DU8.  cn^peror,  far  from  being  desirous  of  the  honour 
x>f  revenging  the  ill  treatment  of  his  father,  and 
freeing  him  from  prison,  ran  into  every  excess 
of  debauchery ;   while  plague,  wars,  famine, 
rebellions,  contempt  of  the   laws,   and   other 
dreadful  calamities,  set  the  empire  in  combus- 
tion.    The  transactions  of  this  reign  form  a 
dismal  chaos,  upon  which  it  would  be  fruitless 
to  attempt  to  throw  any  lights :  it  was  nothing 
but  a  continuation  of  ravages  by  the  barba- 
rians, and  insurrections  of  the  army. 
Bmperow      A  crowd  of  rcbcls  assumed  the  title  of  empe- 
'iTglSr*  rors.     Trebellius  reckons  no  less  than  thirty ; 
Bumber.  jj^^  Crcvicr  reduces  them  to  eighteen.     Post- 
humus,  who  reigned  seven  years  in  Gaul,  with 
all  the  qualities  of  a  great  prince,  deserves  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  rest.     He  repulsfed 
the  Germans,  and,  according  to  custoui,  was 
muixlered  by  his  soldiers. 
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Odenatus,  prince  of  Palmyra,  or  cbief  of  a  odeBatui 
tribe  of  Saracens,  was  still  more  famous.  That  z^^ia. 
hero,  attached  to  the  emperor  and  despised  by 
Sapor,  continued,  without  remission,  to  figtit 
against  the  Persians,  and  carried  the  terror  of 
his  arms  even  to  their  capital,  Ctesiphon  in 
Assyria.  Gallienus  created  him  Augustus,  a 
title  of  which  he  shared  the  honours  with  his 
wife,  the  famous  Zenobia;  but  he  unhappily 
fell  a  sacrifice  to  domestic  treachery,  in  which 
Zenobia  was  suspected  of  having  acted  a  part. 
She  governed  as  queen  of  the  East^  in  the  name 
of  her  children,  assuming  all  the  badges  of 
imperial  dignity,  and  exercising  the  authority, 
but  without  bemg  recognised  by  Gallienus. 

Gallienus  was  at  that  time  in  lUyria,  oppos-     sgs. 
ing  the  barbarians,  when  Aureolus,  a  Dacian,  ^•""""' 
a  worthless  insolent  man,  caused  himself  to  be 
proclaimed  emperor  in  Italy,  and  obliged  him 
to  return.    Marcian  and  Claudius,  two  brave 
officers  with  whom  he  left  the  command  of  the 
army,  repulsed  the  Goths  or  Scythians ;    for 
they  are  equally  well  known  by  either  name ; 
ana  having  rejoined  Gallienus,  they  conspired 
against  him,  and  caused  him  to  be  assassinat- 
ed.    He  rendered  himself  so  execrable  by  his 
cruelty  and  debauchery,  that  he  was  loaded 
with  curses  by  the  people,  though  at  the  same 
time  his  muraerers  thought  proper  to  procure 
him  the  apotheosis.      Intoxicated  with  infa- 
mous pleasures,  and  totally  insensible  to  every 
thin^  else,  when  he  was  informed  that  the  £- 
gyptians  had  revolted,  he  coldly  replied,  Very 
well^  cannot  we  Uve  uithout  the  linen  of  Egypt  ? 
and  being  told  that  Gaul  yft^  likewise  lost,  U 
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Ae  republic  last  because  we  can  have  no  more  sbrffi^ 

€^  Arras  f 

He  reduced      The  senators,  in  particular,  were  offended 

m^M  to  with  him  for  having  prohibited  them  from  all 

du^of   military  authority  ;  an  unexampled  innovation* 

loaipi^xmj.  However,  they  were  accustomed  to  prefer  the 

peaceful  duties  of  the  magistracy  to  the  dan* 

^rs  inseparable  from  a  military  life :  And  here 

;gins  the  distinction  between  the  robe  and 

the  sword,  which  had  been  hitherto  unknown. 

A  dread  of  the  senators  having  too  great  an 

influence  in  the  army,  occasioned  this  change  ; 

but  adventurers,  robbers,  and  barbarians,  daily 

made  themselves  emperors. 

Giorione       Claudius,  bv  the  use  he  made  of  power, 

ffli  showed  tU  Jwas  worthy  of  the  sovereW; 

and  if  his  reign  had  not  been  too  short,  ne 

might  be  compared  with  Trajan.     Aureolus, 

who  maintained  his  power  in  Milan,  offered 

terms  of  peace,  which,  not  being  able  to  ob* 

tain,  he  ventured  an  engagement,  and   was 

killed.   Tetricus  had  possession  of  Gaul,  Spain, 

and  Britain ;  and  the  emperor  was  prevented 

from  turning  his  arms  agamst  him  by  a  dread* 

ful  irruption  of  the  Gothd.     The  "war  against 

Tetricus^  said  he  nobly,  onb/  concerns  me  ;  and 

the  other  is  the  war  of  tfie  state.    Above  three 

hundred  thousand  of  these  barbarians  bavin? 

made  a  fruitless  attempt  to  settle  in  Asia,  had 

crossed  the  Hellespont  and  laid  siege  to  Thes* 

salonica.     Accordmg  to  Zonaras,  a  body  of 

their  troops  took  possession  of  Athens,  and 

intended  to  Bum  all  the  books  in  that  place, 

but  were  dissuaded  by  one  of  their  number, 

from  a  reflection  which  is  more  solid  than  may 

appear  at  first  sight,  though  in  some  respects 
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&lse.  He  alleged  that  the  Greeks,  by  dedi- 
cating their  time  to  reading,  neglected  the  art 
of  war,  and  therefore  were  more  easy  to  be 
conquered.  Upon  the  arrival  of  Cktiidius,  the 
Goths  withdrew  from  Thessalonica,  when  he 
pursued  them  to  the  Danube,  where  he  came 
up  with  them,  and  cut  their  army  in  pieces* 
Few  more  memorable  battles  have  ever  been 
fought.  Claudius  died  of  an  infectious  dis- 
temper at  Sirmium,  after  a  reign  of  three  years; 
by  which  misfortune,  the  empire  lost  an  excel* 
lent  prince,  who,  had  he  survived,  would  per- 
haps have  shared  the  fate  of  the  tyrants^ 


AURELIAN. 


CjcAUDius  was  succeeded  by  Aurelian,  a  man  sm 
already  distinguished,  and  capable  of  supply-  2^^^ 
ing  the  place  of  the  late  emperor,  at  least  in  the 
department  of  war.  He  was  soon  freed  from 
Quintillus,  the  brother  of  Claudius,  who  had 
been  proclaimed  by  some  troops ;  but  was  de- 
feated near  Placentia  by  the  barbarians,  who 
were  much  more  formidable  enemies,  and,  not- 
withstanding the  opposition  they  encountered, 
poured  like  a  deluge  into  Italy.  However,  he 
soon  revenged  his  losses  by  three  victories, 
which  were  followed  by  a  peace.  Rome  being 
filled  with  consternation,  he  undertook  to  re- 
build its  walls,  and  make  it  a  place  of  strength; 
He  increased  its  circuit  to  fitty  miles,  and  his 
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plan  was  completed  by  Probus.    The  war  a* 
gainst  Zenobia  now  called  him  into  the  East. 
2?e.         This  ambitious  heroine,  politic,  chaste,  and 
y^^H^^  learned,  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Lon^inua,  had 
««^  .   seized  upon  Egypt,  and  made  herselt  mistress, 
mmS^  not  only  of  Cappadocia,   but  Bithynia,  from 
which  there  is  an  easy  passage  into  Europe. 
Her  views  extended  to  the  conquest  of  the 
whole  Roman  empire,  and  her  courage  equal* 
led  her  vast  ideas.     But  the  superiority  of  the 
European  to  the  Asiatic  troops  was  one  day  to 
prove  her  ruia.    Aurelian,  having  driven  her 
from  Antioch,  and  defeated  her  army  at  Eme^ 
sa,  pursued  and  besieged  her  in  Palmyra,  a  city 
equally  strong  and  magnificent,  and  furnished 
with  large  magazines  of  provisions.     Having 
written  to  Zenobia  in  an  imperious  style,  he 
received  a  very  haughty  answer.  However,  af- 
ter a  loilg  siege,  the  city  beginning  to  feel  all 
the  horrors  oi  famine,  that  princess  fled  to  soli* 
cit  succours  from  the  Persians,  but  was  taken 
prisoner  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  and 
Drought  to  Aurelian,  who,  in  a  rage,  reproach* 
ing  her  for  the  insolence  with  which  she  had 
treated  the  Roman  emperors,  I  acknasciedge  you 
for  emperor y  said  she,  because  you  knauo  haw  to 
conquer.    Gallienus,  and  those  who  resembled  lum^ 
I  did  not  think  worthy  of  the  name. 
Pndi  of      The  victor  spared  her  life,  but  he  put  Lcmgi- 
^-««"'***  nus  to  death,  as  author  of  the  letter  which  she 
had  addressed  to  him.    It  is  a  stain  on  the  glo* 
rv  of  this  emperor  to  have  dipped  his  hands  in 
the  blood  of  a  philosopher,  wlio  is  still  admir* 
ed  for  his  treatisie  on  The  Sublime.    Palmy m 
having  ag-ain  revolted  after  AiueUan  had  pass- 
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ed  tbe  Bosphoros,  he  returned  and  gave  it  up 
to  pilli^. 

Tetncus  still  reigned  in  Gaul,  but,  harassed  tik 
vith  perpetual  seditions,  he  sighed  for  aprivate^^jjj;*' 
station,  and,  in  a  manner,  threw  himself  into  the^  Jbm&ib 
arms  of  Auxelian,  submitting  at  discretion  im^ 
mediately  after  the  beginninj^  of  an  engage^ 
ment  at  Chalons  sur  Mame,  by  which  the  em-» 
pire  was  reimited.  The  triumph  of  the  empe* 
ror,  as  described  by  Vopiscus,  was  uncommon* 
ly  magnificent,  ^nobia  and  Tetricus  shone 
among  tbe  prisoners,  and  both  were  afterwards 
treated  with  clemency.  Zenobia  lived  at  Rome 
as  a  private  lady  of  quality,  and  Tetricus  had 
a  command  in  Italy.  It  is  more  glorious,  said 
Aurelian  to  him,  to  be  gofoemor  of  a  small  district 
in  I  tab/,  than  to  reign  beyond  the  Alps.  The  state 
of  things  is  now  much  altered,  and  general  opi« 
nion  is  no  longer  the  same  upon  this  subject. 

After  so  many  successes,  equally  brilliant  and  'b^  by 
rapid,  he  seemed  to  forget  his  former  modesty,  impcritj. 
He  had  refused  his  wife  a  robe  of  silk,  saying, 
that  it  was  shameful  to  purchase  a  piece  of'^stuji* 
for  its  weight  in  fiX)ld.  ]But  he  himself  be^an  to 
wear  embroidered  garments  adorned  with  pre* 
cious  stones.  He  also  assumed  the  diadem, 
which  no  emperor  had  ventured  to  do  before 
him ;  and  on  his  medals  we  see  the  titles  of  Lord 
and  God. 

Though  naturally  prone  to  severity,  he  en-  noMtivw 
deavoured  to  gain  the  affections  of  the  people  ^^^ 
by  donatives,  and  changed  the  ordinary  distribu^ 
tions  of  corn  into  presents  of  bread  and  clothes ; 
to  which  he  would  have  added  wine,  had  not 
some  person  shrewdly  remarked,  that  then  no» 
thing  would  be  wanting  but  to  furnish  the  peo* 
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lie  with  poultry.  These  dangerous  donatives 
_iad  been  long  established  from  motives  of  inte- 
rest and  ambition,  and  their  effects  were  to 
make  the  people  craving,  Iftzy^  suid  insolent.  A 
good  government  will  mid  employment  for  the 

foor,  not  suffer  them  to  languish  in  idleness.* 
t  was  a  saying  of  Aurelian,  Nothing  so  good  hu^ 
mowred  as  the.  people  after  a  hearty  meal.    But 
that  very  people  grew  furious  when  their  capri- 
ces were  not  satisfied,  and  they  insisted  upon 
being  supported  at  the  public  expense,  without 
doing  any  thing  useful  to  the  state,  which  was 
an  inexhaustible  source  of  disorders. 
Qooa        "While  Aurelian  thus  courted  the  populace, 
8»J|™^*  he  did  not  neglect  the  affaire  of  govenunent. 
rapects.  Order  and  justice  were  maintained,  and  crimes 
severely  punished ;  he.  did  not  spare  those  un- 
feeling men,  who,  under  pretence  of  zeal  for  the 
increase  of  the  revenue,  oppressed  the  people. 
He  caused  his  own  slaves  to  be  tried  before  the 
ordinary  courts,  and  made  wise    regulations 
against  abuses.  He  is  censured  as  being  too  se* 
vere  ;  but  if  we  examine  his  conduct,  and  re- 
flect on  the  moderation  with  which  he  treated 
his  enemies,  we  shall  find  that  this  reproach  is 
less  owing  to  real  cruelty  than  the  licentious-, 
ness  of  his  age. 
Orietnauid     After  a  sccond  visit  to  Gaul,  where  he  rebuilt 
DijoD  built  |.jjg  ancient  town  of  Genabum,  which,  from  his 
Au^iui.  own  name,  he  called  Aurelianvm^  Orleans,  and 
founded  Dijon ;   from  motives  of  prudence  he 
abandoned  Dacia,  a  conquest  of  Trajan,  situat- 
ed to  the  north  of  the  Danube,  transporting  the 
inhabitants  into  Maesia,  and  made  that  river 
the  boundary  of  the  empire.    Having  resolved 
to  revenge  on  the  Persians  the  injuries  receiv* 
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ed  from  Sapor,  he  had  inarched  into  Thrace, 
and  was  ready  to  pass  the  Bosphorus,  when  he 
was  assassinated,  in  consequence  of  a  conspinu 
cj  formed  against  him  by  one  of  his  secreta^ 
ries,  Mnestheus,  who,  having  fallen  under  the 
emperor's  suspicion,  was  afraid  of  being  pu.* 
nisned.  The  death  of  this  hero  excited  the  »s. 
anger  of  the  soldiers  against  the  murderers ;  * " 
and  a  temple  was  erected  to  him  upon  the  spot 
where  he  lelL 


TACITUS.     PROBUS.     CAHUS    AND  HIS  SONS. 

DIOCLESIAN. 


Whether  the  victories  and  firmness  of  Aure- 
lian  had  impressed  a  dread  upon  ambitious 
minds,  or  the  army  had  learned  m  his  reign  to 
keep  within  the  bounds  of  their  duty ;  or  ra« 
ther  i^one  of  the  competitors  could  gain  their 
suffrages,  and  the  principal  officers  had  engaged 
in  an  odious  conspiracy,  they,  by  a  kind  of  pro- 
digy, referred  the  election  of  an  emperor  to  the 
senate,  which,  unquestionably,  from  timidity, re- 
ferred back  the  choice  to  the  army.  More  than 
six  months  elapsed  while  three  messages  of  the 
same  kind  passed  between  them,  and  no  usurper 
started  up.  At  last  the  senate  pitched  upon  Ta^ 
citus,  one  of  their  own  body,  a  man  advanced  in 
years,  and  eminent  for  his  virtues,  who,  with 
reluctance,  accepted  so  dangerous  a  station* 


of  an 
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virtiiooi  The  first  care  of  this  prince  was  to  restore 
reign  the  senate  to  its  ancient  dignity.  He  gave  it 
*^  ^  the  privilege  of  receiving  ambassadors,  of  mak* 
ing  laws,  of  naming  proconsuls,  of  judging  with* 
out  appeal,  and  looked  upon  it  as  the  arbiter  of 
peace  and  war.  This  body  hoped  that  the 
change  would  be  lasting;  so  prone  are  societies, 
as  well  as  individuals,  to  feed  themselves  with 
delusive  hopes.  Tacitus  having  solicited  the 
consulship  for  his  brother,  and  meeting  with  a 
repulse  from  the  senators,  instead  of  complain- 
ing, said,  with  an  air  of  satisfaction,  They  know 
what  prince  tJieyhave  made  choice  qfi 

His  respect      He  Ordered  all  the  libraries  to  be  provided 

TkciSi  the  ^i*^  *^®  works  of  the  great  historian  whose 
historiui.  name  he  bore,  and  whose  kindred  he  thought 
an  honour.  This  was  not  vanity,  but  the  zeal 
of  a  good  prince,  because  nothing  can  be  bet- 
ter calculated  than  such  works  to  inspire  a  hor^ 
ror  for  vice  and  tyranny.  He  erected  a  temple 
to  the  Deified  Emperors^  in  which  honours  were 
to  be  paid  to  the  memory  of  princes  really  es- 
timabie ;  upon  which  occasion,  it  was  wittily 
and  justly  observed,  that  all  their  names  might 
be  engraved  on  the  stone  of  a  ring. 
87«^         During  the  interregnum,  the  Goths,  or  Scy- 

aans^iiBted. thians,  had  overnm  Asia;  but  the  emperor 
marched  in  person  and  dispersed  them«  Un* 
luckily  he  had  committed  the  administration 
to  one  of  his  relations,  unworthy  of  that  trust, 
who  was  murdered  for  his  acts  of  violence ;  and 
the  murderers  thinking  that  they  could  not 
escape  pimishment  but  by  the  commission  of  a 
blacker  crime,  destroyed  Tacitus  himself,  not- 
withstanding his  virtues. 
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The  troops  soon  showed  that  their  deference  s«eeeedeii 
to  the  senate  after  the  death  of  Aurelian,  was  p^Jg^ 
the  effect  of  circumstances,  not  real  modera- 
tion. Two  armies  chose  two  emperors,  Flori- 
ANUs,  brother  of  Tacitus,  and  Probus,  a  man 
of  uncommon  merit,  descended  of  an  obscure 
family  in  Pannonia,  but  worthy  of  succeeding 
the  Trajans.  Reflect  maturely,  said  he,  to  the 
soldiers,  you  uiil  be  discontented  with  your  choice^ 
I  cannot Jlatter  you.  But  they  paid  no  regard 
to  his  remonstrances ;  and  soon  after,  the  army 
c^  Florianus  repenting  that  they  had  preferred 
him  to  so  great  a  man,  murdered  nim,  and 
eagerly  submitted  to  Probus. 

ProDus  then  wrote  to  the  senate  in  respect-  The  amate 
ful  terms,  laying  before  them  the  state  of  af-  »«»•****• 
fairs ;  and  added,  '  It  is  your  business  to  judge 
whether  I  be  worthy  of  the  empire.  I  request 
you  to  regulate  that  matter  as  you  shall  think 
most  proper.'  Being  without  difficulty  ac- 
knowledged by  the  senate,  he  followed  the 
example  of  Tacitus,  and  left  them  the  abso- 
lute direction  in  civil  matters,  contenting  him- 
self with  little  more  than  the  command  of  the 
army. 

After  the  death  of  Aurelian,  a  deluge  of  q^J^ 
barbarians  issuing  from  Germany,  Pranks,  Bur-  drivm  o«t  tr 
gundians,  and  Vandals,  filled  Gaul  with  blood 
and  devastation,  but  were  driven  out  by  this 
emperor,  who  imposed  on  them  very  hard  con- 
ditions, obliged  them  to  give  hostages,  sub^ 
jected  them  to  a  tribute,  carried  off  their  cattle, 
and  set  apart  sixteen  thousand  of  their  young 
men,  whom  he  distributed  among  the  different 
armies  and  provinces.  It  was  a  rule  of  his 
policy  to  draw  succours  from  the  barbadians. 
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Provided  tJiey  may  he  feU^  not  seen ;  but  thus 
these  nations  were  taught  the  military  art, 
Abmidity      Let  US  remark,  by  the  by,  an  absurdity  in 
zoriLo..  Zosimus,  a  Greek  historian,  cotemporary  with 
^  Theodosius^    According  to  him,  the  Itomans 
bein?  in  want  of  provisions,  there  fell  a  shower 
of  wheat,  mixed  with  water,  which  furnished 
them  with  a  sufficient  supply  of  bread.     The 
farther  we  remove  from  the  learned  ages,  .  he 
more  is  history  disfigured  by  fabler. 
282.         Probus  was  incessantly  employed,  sometimes 
J^£^  in  Europe,  sometimes  in  Asia,  in  repulsing  the 
barbarians,  or  extinguishing  revohs ;  and  uiree 
or  four  usurpers  having  fallen  in  their  at* 
tempts,  peace  was  every  where  restored  ;  dur- 
ing which,  the  soldiers  were  employed  in  use- 
ful works;  but  their  mutinous  spirit  was  not 
quelled.     The  emperor  obliging  them  to  dig  a 
canal,  and  drain  some  marsLes  near  Sirmium, 
the  place  of  his  nativity,  thej  killed  him  in  a 
sedition.   To  him  France,  Spam,  and  Hungary, 
are  indebted  for  their  vines.     Domitian  had 
forbid  them  to  be  planted,  but  Probus  grant* 
ed  these  three  nations  this  privilege.    Nature 
sometimes  seems  only  to  wait  for  a  good  law, 
in  order  to  produce  treasures. 
CbrmicigB     The  army  bestowed  the  empire  on  CiiRus, 
Aart*time.  ^^P^^iDL  of  the  pra^toriau  guards,  a  native  of 
Narbonne,  who  wrote  to  the  senate  in  the  foU 
lowing  terms :  *  It  ought  to  give  you  pleasure, 
that  a  member  of  your  order  and  a  denizen  of 
your  city  has  been  made  emperor.     We  shall 
endeavour  to  appear  more   worthy  of  your 
esteem   than  foreigners.'     In  fact,  Claudius, 
Aurelian  and  Probus,  who  were  lUyrians,  were 
not  looked  upon  as  Romans ;  but  this  circum* 
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stance  only  heightened  their  merit;  and  it 
would  have  heen  a  great  deal  in  Carus  to  equal 
them.  However,  he  had  not  time.  After  de- 
feating the  Sarmatians,  and  vigorously  urging 
the  Persians,  he  was  found  dead  in  nis  tent, 
heing  either  struck  with  lightning,  as  was  vul- 
garly reported,  or,  as  was  more  probably  con- 
jectured, murd.red  by  Aper,  captain  of  the 
guards. 

Carikus  and  Numerianus,  his  two  sons,  on  .^ 
both  of  whom  he  had  bestowed  the  title  of  Au-  ^^^^ 
g^tus,  succeeded  him  without  election.  The  ^^^^g^ 
second  died  almost  immediately  after ;  and 
Aper  was  suspected  of  a  new  murder.  Dio- 
CLESiAN  being  elected  emperor,  killed  him  with 
his  own  hand,  in  sight  of  the  army.  It  is 
said,  that  a  druidess  prophesied,  that  iJioclesian 
should  be  raised  to  the  empire  after  killing  a 
boar;  and  he  now  thought  the  oracle  verified, 
because  of  the  signification  of  the  Latin  word 
aper.  The  enormous  vices  of  Carinus  certainly 
were  of  more  service  to  Dioclesian  than  this 
ridiculous  prophesy.  Carinus  ^ve  him  battle 
in  upper  Msesia,  and  would  have  gained  a 
complete  victory,  had  not  the  officers  whose 
wives  be  had  debauched,  seized  that  oppor- 
tunity of  revenging  the  injury,  by  assassmat- 
ing  him. 
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tolOCLESlAN  AND  MAXIMIAN.    CONSTANTIOS 
CHLORUS  AND  GALERItJ& 


ciivMter  DiocLEsiAN  w^s  B.  iiative  of  Dalmatia,  and,  ac^ 
Dj,,,^^^^  cording  to  some  authors,  had  been  the  slave 
and  freedman  of  a  senator,  from  which  low 
station  he  rose  by  his  merit.  Under  Numeric 
anus,  he  bore  the  office  of  Count  qfthe  domestics^ 
the  emperor's  household  troops ;  for  the  prae» 
torian  guards,  so  formidable  by  their  continual 
revolts,  now  served  only  in  the  army,  or  guards 
ed  the  outside  of  the  palace^  U^o  military  ta- 
lents, Dioclesian  added  genius,  policy,  and  vir- 
tue.  His  actions  will  enable  us  to  judge  wbe- 
ther  the  reproach  of  tyranny,  cast  upon  him 
by  the  ecclesiastical  writers,  be  not  chaigeable 
with  partiality,  and  whether  there  be  as  much 
justice  as  zeal  in  their  invectives  against  him. 
In  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  he  gave  a  re« 
markable  proof  of  moderation  ;  for  though  vic« 
torious,  and  all  powerful,  after  a  civil  war,  be 
did  not  deprive  a  single  person  who  had  fi^ 
voured  the  party  opposed  to  him  of  their  life, 
property,  or  honours, 
nf^  As  the  empire  was  attacked  and  pressed 
jkb^mUn  on  all  sidcs  in  the  East  and  West,  Dioclesian 
ikodLgue.  thought  it  necessary  to  procure  an  assistant 
for  its  defence ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  chose 
Maximian,  a  Pannonian  of  obscure  birth,  but 
an  able  captain,    notwithstanding    the    fero- 


city  of  his  charact^.  A  coQeagoe  of  llus 
stamp  was  not  dreaded  by  the  emperor,  .whosie 
prudence  enabled  him  to  direct  and  curb  that 
impetuous  disposition.  Maximian  drove  put  oi 
Gaul  those  baroarous  Germans,  who  were  inces- 
santly renewing  their  incursions^  and  Diocl^ 
sian  was  no  less  successful  against  the  Persiaii^ 
and  barbarous  nations. 

^  3ut  new  dangers  a^n  springing  up  a£ter  & 
victories,  that  the  enemies  might  be  repulsed,  ^ 
and  the  seditious  curbed,  he  took  the  resolu- 
tion of  naming  two  Caesars,  who  should  each 
.command  an  army,  with  the  right  of  succes- 
sion to  the  empire :  and  this  title  was  bestowed 
on  Constantius  Chlorus,  and  Galerius ;  the  first 
ffrand-nephew  of  Claudius  II.,  a  man  estimable 
lor  his  pcarsonal  qualities  ;  the  other  a^  Dacifupt, 
of  low  oirth,  and  endowed  with  no  virtue  but 
courage.  To  the  first  were  asfifigped  the  pro* 
vinces  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain;  to  the  se- 
cond rilyria.  Thrice,  Macedonia,  and  Greece. 
The  emperors,  without  making  a  division  of 
the  empire,  which  seemed  to  remain  still  one 
body  with  two  heads,  shared  between  .them 
the  inspection  of  the  provinces ;  Masglmian  go- 
verning the  West,  ana  Dioclesian  the  East. 

Though  this  new  system  had  its  advant^gep  jBbd 
in  the  present  circumstances,  yet  it  produced  ^S^ 
the  most  pernicious  effects.  Not  to  mentiop 
the  jealousy  and  discords  almost  unavoidable 
among  several  princes  of  equal  rank,  the  so- 
vereign authority  was  weakened  by  being  di- 
vided. The  boay  was  no  longer  directed  by  |i 
single  head,  nor  the  provinces  accustomed  .to 
Iqok  upon  tibeinselves  as  parts  of  one  gr^t 
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whole.     Besides,  every  prince  had  his  partioia 
'  lar  court,  and  bis  set  of  officers,  supported  as 
the  public  expense,  which  multiplied  tne  ta.xei^ 
and  exhausted  the  treasury.     Lactantius  sajs, 
'  in  his  hyperbolical  style,  that  more  people  re- 
ceived money  from  the  treasury  than  paid    in- 
to it.     Though  we  considerably  lessen  his  cral- 
culation,  we  still  find  sufficient  reason  to  trembk 
for  the  subjects.     Thus,  when  public  evils  are 
come  to  an  extremity,  the  remedy  is  often  pro- 
ductive of  new  mischief. 
Hotudis      The  magnificence  of  Dioclesian,  and  his  pas- 
^^[  sion  for  building,  were  another  source  of  ex- 
j)j^,^[,j^  pense.   His  hot  baths,  the  remains  of  which  are 
'  still  to  be  seen  at  Rome,  and  which  are  compar- ; 
ed  by  Ammianus  to  a  province,  actually  surpass 
ordinary  towns  in  extent.     Nicomedia,  his  com-  ! 
mon  place  of  residence,  vied  with  Rome  in  the 
stateliness  of  its  buildings.     But  the  revenue 
would  have  been  much  better  employed  in  sup- 
plying the  exigencies  of  the  empire. 
Sjj^M^      Yet  the  administration  was  every  where  suc- 
tion.     cessful.     Julian  and  Achillaeus,  two  usuipers, 
were  overthrown.     It  is  true,  Dioclesian  aoan- 
doned  a  vast  territory  in  Egypt  above  the  city 
Elephantina,  but  its  revenue  was  not  sufficient 
to  defray  the  expense  of  the  garrisons.     Con- 
stantius  Chlorus  subdued  Britain,  where  Ca- 
valcarus,  and  afterwards  Allectus,  had  usurped 
the  title  of  Augustus ;  retook  the  country  of 
the  Batavi  from  the  Franks;  rebuilt  a  great . 
number  of  towns,  and  again  established  the 
celebrated  school  at  Autun,  the  care  of  which 
he  committed  to  Eumenius,   an  able   orator, 
whom  he  attached  to  his  person  by  the  gift  o( 
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J  pgj^  office,  and  a  salary  of  six  hundred  thousand 
^jU^esterces.  * 

the  a  ^^  tl^®  other  side,  Narses,  king  of  Persia,  ^•'^J**'* 
jl^^nd  grandson  of  Sapor,  was  totally  routed  hy  Pernain. 
pgp^Galerius,  after  having  heen  victorious  in  sever- 
l^al  engagements,  and  sued  for  peace,  which  he 
J^  accepted  on  the  terms  prescribed  to  him.  The 
.^^  Romans  kept  possession  of  Mesopotamia,  and 
;  g^.  the  Tigris  was  made  their  frontier.  This  peace 
jjjjg  lasted  forty  years.  According  to  Aurelius  Vic- 
tor, Dioclesian  might  have  made  an  easy  con- 
1^  quest  of  the  whote  Persian  dominions.  But 
*  what  would  he  have  gained  by  it  ?  The  em- 
pire was  already  too  extensive.  A  prudent 
monarch  ought  never  to  think  of  enlarging 
his  dominions,  when  he  can  scarce  defend  those 
of  which  he  is  already  possessed.  Dioclesian, 
by  preserving  his  own  territories,  and  procur- 
ing them  the  happy  enjoyment  of  lasting  tran- 
quillity, did  more  than  if  he  had  made  exten- 
sive conquests. 

He  had  reigned  eighteen  years,  always  suc^     rn* 
cessful  in  his  enterprises,  respected  by  nis  col-  wjj"^^ 
league  and  the  two  Csesars  ;  universally  obey-  eomp^td. 
ed,  and  observing  in  his  ^vemment  a  happy 
mixture  of  firmness  and  clemency.     Par  from 
persecuting  the  Christians,  he  showed  himself 
their  protector.     Long  tranquillity  had  cooled 
their  primitive  fervour,  which  mminished  in 
proportion  as  their  holy  religion  met  with  few^^ 
er  obstacles  to  its  progress.    They  built  spa- 
cious churches,  wb«e  the  true  God  was  pub- 
licly worshipped*     *  But,'  says  Eusebius,  *  en-  * 
vy,  ambition,  hypocrisy,  crept  in  amongst  us :  . 
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vte  iwh^t  AgiJaat  one  another,  if  not  ^wiA 
arms,  at  least  by  discourses  and  writings  ^  eiren 
tbe  paatcurs  indulged  themselves  in  quarrels  and 
mutual  aoimoaities,  disjmtinf  the  first  places 
in  the  cJbucches,  as  if  they  nad  fae^i  secular 
principalities.^  This  evidence  su^iently  proires 
tiiat  a  3toim  might  be  raised  against  the  church 
by  the  ill  conduct  of  Christians ;  and  that  we 
ou^t  not  to  he  surprised  at  meeting  even  in 
ec^siastical  history  with  so  maity  transactions 
hiHTtful  to  religion. 
MB.        Galerius  hcwe  an  undiatinenidiing  hatred  a- 
^^''^^^^^"^gsjuist  all  Christians,  not  osSj  from  motives  of 
tora  by  a  crudkty,  but  superstition ;  and  qalumniated  tbem 
*~       to  die  emperor,  though  at  ifirst  withoitf  the 
SHooess  he  wished.    A  great  council  being  as- 
$[endblfid,  thou^  the  voices  were  unanimous 
against  then^,  ]^et  Diodesian  refused  to  issue 
aniadipt  fcur  putting  them  to  death :  Yet  he  car* 
rifid  things  to  an  excess  of  severity,  ordering 
the  churcnes  to  be  demolished,  the  sacred  books 
to  .be  burnt,  evjery  man  of  rank  who  professed 
that  religion  to  be  deprived  cf  bisjoffioes,  those 
in  lower  stations. of  their  franchises,  and,  liust* 
1^,  made  them  incapable  of  canying  on  an  ae- 
toan  .against  amr  person  wJbatever  in  the  courts 
of  juatice.     Tuis  e^ct  was  publicly  torn  in 
liecea  by  a  Christian,  wjbo  was  punished  widi 


(y  a  second  edict,  ^the  magistrates  wens 

ovdered  to  imprison  the  bishops  and  priests, 

JvJho  were  charg^  witb  inflaming  the  zeal  of 

the  populace. 

AMvimt      It  we  may  believe  Lactahtius,  Galerius,  ia 

^^i^Him  Mder  to  provoke  the  emperor,  caused  the  pa- 

^;^^]a^  Jto  be  set  on  fir^s^,  jud  jmccus^  the  .Chnfidt 

ians  as  being  the.«aj^{|Mn  of  it.    But  Constaa- 
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eourse  handed  down  to  as  l)j  Eusebius,  that  it 
i¥as  caused  by  lightnings  Such  weL  authority 
^pught  to  be  foflowed  by  historians,  in  preferi. 
«iice  to  that  of  Lactantius,  whose  work  on  per- 
aecution  was  purposely  written  tQ  ihow,  thit 
they  who  are  guilty  of  that  crime  meet  with 
4ivme  punishment  even  in  this  Ufe.  Pro£uie  ^ 
historians  here  failing  us,  We  have  no  opportu*. . 
nity  of  comparing  testimonies  HBd  relation; 
oniy'  it  appears  an  und^itibted  Ikct,  that  liiis^ 
which  was  the  tenth  general  persecution^  is  less 
to  be  ascribed  to  Dioclesian,  than  to  the  eraeU 
fty  of  Gatorius,  and  j;he  fiuiaticism  of  the  magiat- 
trates  or  people^ 

According  to  Eos^bms,  gfeat  numbers  apos«  a  wa 
tatized,  which  served  to  throw  additional  Itisti^ 
oil  the  glorf  of  the  mi^rs^  In  vain  did  the 
enemies  of  religion  attempt  to  trituiUih  over 
b^  by  the  infliction  of  punishments ;  K>r  thes^ 
attach  more  strongly  to  the  truth  those  souls 
which  aspire  to  eternal  rewards.  Evenr  real 
Christian  eagerly  desired  the  crown  of  mar<^ 
tyrdom. 

I>ioolesian  now  paid  a  visit  to  Rotne  fca*  the  ^^^ 
frecond  time  since  his  accession  to  th^  empire,  ^^HdU 
and,  in  eonjunctkm  with  his  colleague,  cele« 
brated  a  triumph  over  all  the  vanquished  na» 
l^cfoa.  The  Romans  expected  magnifieent 
j^mnes  and  boundless  profusion,  to  which  the^ 
were  but  too  much  accustomed ;  but  were  dis^ 
appointed  l^  his  economy,  Gomei  celebrated 
Under  &ie  inspec&m  of  &m  censor,  he  said,  otight 
h  be  modest;  and  this  modesty,  which  the  peo« 
^  Were  incapable  of  relishing,  they  converted 
into  a  sQbject  for  murmurs  and  sarcasmf;  1S» 
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emperor  therefore  abruptly  quitted  a  city  wbich 
he  detested.     As  he  set  out  in  the  montli  of 
December,  the  severity  of  the  season,  and  the 
length  of  the  journey,  threw  him  into  a  lan- 
guishing distemper,  of  which  he  never  perfect- 
fy  recovered,  and  which  unquestionably  con- 
tributed to  make  him  lose  all  relish  for  his 
high  fortune. 
jjjJ|J2\         The  disgust  he  conceived  against  grandeur, 
kod      and  the  cares  of  ^vemment,  together  with  the 
Jui^^^  importunate  solicitations  of  the  ambitious  Ga- 
'«^f^i*^eoty.  lerius,  determined  him  to  abdicate  the  imperial 
dignity,  in  which  he  was  imitated  by  Maximi- 
an.    The  two  emperors  yielded  up  the  supreme 
power  to  the  two  Caesars,  who  from  that  time 
assumed  the  title  of  Augustus ;  and,  in  order  to 
keep  up  the  same  form  of  government,  named 
two  new  Csesars,    Maximian,  the  nephew  of 
Galerius,  and  Severus ;  two  men  imworthy  of 
that,  high  rank,  whether  we  consider  their  birth 
or  their  character.     It  was  to  Galerius  that  they 
owed  their  promotion ;  for  though  Maxendus, 
son  of  Maximian  and  Constantine,  son  of  Con* 
stantius  Chlorus,  in  every  respect  deserved  the 
preference,  yet  he  chose  to  have  such  as  were 
entirely  at  his  devotion,  and  sacrificed  the  pub- 
lic good  to  his  own  ambition. 
j5j|ajjli       "^^  behold  Dioclesian,  after  a  glorious  reign 
«2tade.   of  twenty  years,  in  his  retirement  at  Salone, 
the  place  of  his  nativity,  cultivating  his  garden, 
and  congratulating  himself  on  his  happiness,  is 
a  spectacle  interesting  to  mankind.     When  his 
friends  wrote  to  him  to  reascend  the  throne  ; 
If  you  did  but  see^  replied  he,  the  pulse  "which  I 
raise  with  my  awn  hands,  you  would  never  speak 
to  we  qftlie  empire. 
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*Xlie  description  of  the  difficulties  and  dan-^  ig» 
gers  attendant  upon  supreme  power,  which  is 
attributed  to  him  by  Vopiscus,  and  quoted  by  k^'w™*"** 
Crevier,  proves  how  well  he  knew,  and  how  at- 
tentive he  was  to  avoid  them.  *  Nothing,' 
says  he,  *  is  more  difficult  than  to  govern  with 
prudence.  Four  or  five  men  join  together,  and 
form  a  cabal  on  purpose  to  deceive  the  prince; 
they  direct  his  judgment ;  while  shut  up  in  his 
palace  he  sees  not  the  truth,  nor  knows  any 
thing  but  from  their  report ;  he  confers  offices 
on  the  unworthy,  and  aisplaces  those  who  de- 
serve his  confidence ;  in  a  word,  a  good  and 
virtuous  prince  is  sold  by  traitors. '  Happily 
for  the  world,  men  truly  great  can  avoid  the 
snares  of  adulation^  and  place  their  confidence 
with  discernment. 

Constantius  Chlorus  being  as  much  distin-,  Unequal 
guished  for  his  justice,  afiability,  and  bene-Z'ThT**' 
hcence,  as  Galerius  for  ambition  and  cruelty,  it  *"?"*• 
was  impossible  that  an  union  could  subsist  be- 
tween the  two  emperors ;  they  therefore  di- 
vided the  empire,  in  order  to  govern  their  re- 
spective dominions  separately ;  but  the  shares 
were  far  from  being  equal.  Severus,  who,  by, 
his  dignity  of  Caesar,  was  to  govern  as  lieu- 
tenant of  Constantius,  acted  only  as  the  crea- 
ture of  Galerius,  who  was  not  only  master  of 
Asia,  lUyria,  and  Thrace,  but  likewise  of  Italy 
and  Africa,  the  department  of  Severus,  and  of 
the  East  from  Mount  Amanus  in  Cilicia  to  the 
extremities  of  Egypt,  which  made  the  govern- 
ment of  Maximin. 

While  he  was  exercising  his  tyranny  overconstentiiit 
those  vast  regions,  Spain,  Gaul,  and  JBritain,    yJiJf 
tasted  the  sweets  of  an  equitable  government*^ 
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As  tlie  only  aim  of  Conatantius  was  to  make 
his  subjects  happy,  far  from  enriching  himself 
by  oppressive  impositions,  or  impoverishing^ 
them  by  his  luxmy,  he  even  borrowed  plate 
Ax>m  his  own  friendb  when  he  gave  g^r^it  enter- 
tainments; employing  his  money  only  for  the 
Eublic  gfoody  and  possessing  no  treasure  but  tiie 
earts  of  the  people.    Accordingly,  upon  the 

-  least  signal,  they  were  eager  to  offer  nim  all 
tbat  was  in  their  power  to  bestow.  This  ex- 
cellent prince  died  at  York,  on  his  return  from 
a  successful  expedition  against  the  Picts.  Ifis 
son  Constantine,  whom  w§  shall  soon  see  filfing 
ftie  throne  with  ^lendour,  having  escaped  froni 
Kicomedia,  where  Dioclesian  had  kept  him  as 
a  hostage,  and  Galerius  intended  to  confine 
him  as  a  prisoner^  was  named  by  his  fitdier  oot 
his  deathbed  sole  successor  to  his  domim'oDs, 
and  immediately  proclaimed  by  die  army. 

An^  €f  In  the  time  of  Dioclesian,  lived  the  authors 
Hn^^  of  the  August  history,  Capitolinus,  Lampridi- 
us,  Trebellius,  Spartian,  and  Vopiscns,.  whose 
wretched  compositions,  though  necessary,  ibr 
want  of  better,  are  the  more  unfit  for  a  body 
of  connected  hbtory,  as  they  contradict  eacn 
other,  and  none  of  them  is  entirely  consistent 
with  himself.  We  have  already  observed,  that 
good  taste,  together  with  truth,  had  already 

-  vaiiished. 

PbtiBw  The  Platomc  philoso^y  had  s^in  bees 
pjj*^  brought  into  repute  by  JPlotinus,  who,  in  A^ 
*  time  of  Gallienus,  solicited  permission  to  build 
a  city  in  Campania,  in  order  there  to  realize 
ftte  system  of  Plato's  republic  :  but  he  ought 
rather  to  have  pitched  upon  a  desert  &r  from 
any  communicatiou  with  ttie  rest  of  mankind  j 
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and  even  then  his  scheme  conld  not  have  suc- 
ceeded, for  his  philosophers  would  have  de- 
generated into  men.  His  disciple,  Porphyry, 
flourished  at  Rome  under  Diociesian,  and  was 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  opponents  Chris- 
iMtAtr  ever  bad.  When  Constontme  sijgna*. 
Ksed  his  zeal  for  1h^  true  rehgiDir,  he  rappress^ 
ed  Porphyry's  work  against  it,  of  whidi  we 
only  have  a  few  fragments  preserved  by  tbe 
fathers,  by  wh(wi  it  was  refuted. 

The  idle  dr^jun?  of  the  later  Platonists,  the 
fantastic  beings  with  which  they  filled  the 
world,  and  the  superstitious  mysteries  by  which 
they  pretended  to  unite  themselves  with  the 
Deity  himself,  deem  only  proper  to  disgust 
mm  of  soHd  sense.  However^  the  taste  fo): 
Platonism  s{Hread  even  among  the  Christians, 
wliere  it  gave  birth  to  an  abstruse  captious 
tobt^y,  wnehce  originated  a  multitude  of  opi^ 
t&cM  eqttsMy  perfticious  to  fb^  gpod  of  tbe 
^huKh,  and  ^e  tranquillity  of  the  state.  The 
Plsitonistd  fonhed  a  mystic  theology,  in  order 
ti>  disgmse  the  shocking  and  absurd  doctrine^ 
*f  Pagaiii^ ;  sfnd  it  is  to  be  fefit&i  that  the 
Christians,  Stfidying  theii^  philbsopfay  iti  order 
fio  combat  A&xt^  adopted  some  oi  tneii^  fdeas, 
and  corrupted  the  noble  simplicity  of  the  Evan- 
gelic faith,  by  an^  ostentatious  mspby  <^  vaiii 
seieuce. 
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ELEVENTH  EPOCH. 

THE    SEAT  OF  THE   EMPIRE    TRANSFERRED 
TO    CONSTANTINOPLE,    AND    CHRISTIANITY 

ESTABLISHED. 


CONSTANTINE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

BEGINNING    OF    THE  REIGN  Or  CONSTANTINE.      HIS 
CONVERSION.       THE  DEFEAT  OF  MAXENTIUS. 

Krthof  W^HETHER  Constantinc  the  Great  was  a  native 
CwMtMitiiic  Qf  Bithynia  or  of  Britain,  or,  which  is  more 
probable,  of  Naissa  in  Dardania ;  whether  his. 
mother  Helena  was  of  high  or  low  extraction, 
the  wife  or  concubine  of  Constantius  Chlorus, 
are  problems  of  history  where  the  disputants 
lose  themselves  in  the  dark.  If  we  confine  our- 
selves to  what  is  true  and  useful,  we  will  here 
find  ample  food  for  our  curiosity.     Our  atten* 
tiou  will  be  fixed  by  a  new  arrangement  of  af- 
fairs ;  a  new  capital,  a  new  religion,  a  new  sys-. 
tem  of  policy.     We  shall  meet  with  fewer  re- 
markable crimes,  less  blood  spilt,  fewer  violent 
and  sudden  revolutions,  but  more  intrigues, 
treachery,  and  deep  villany ;  we  shall  see  the 
church  triumphant  over  idolatry,  torn  by  intes- 
tine quarrels ;  the  empire  still  supporting  itself 
by  its  own  weight,  though  on  every  side  nod- 
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ding  to  its  fall :  such  are  the  principal  objects 
preseQted  by  the  age  of  Constantine,  and  Which 
make  it  one  of  the  most  remarkable  epochs  in 
history.  The  truth  is,  in  some  degree,  cloud- 
ed by  the  frequent  contradictions  between  the 
Christian  and  Heathen  authors ;  but  let  us  form 
our  judgment  by  undoubted  facts,  and  not  by 
panegyrics  or  satires;  thus  shall  we  acquire 
Knowledge  worth  our  labour. 

Constantine  was  about  thirty-two  years  of  age     90s. 
at  his  father's  death.  His  majestic  person  gave  ^^^^ 
additional  lustre  to  the  great  qualities  of  his th^R^IILi 
heart  and  head.     His  courage  was  roused  by   ^*™*^ 
ambition ;  and  bravery,  joined  with  prudence, 
conducted  the  projects  formed  by  his  desire  of 
power.     Galerius  dreaded  him,  and  therefore 
refused  him  the  title  of  Caesar,  which  he  confer- 
red on  Severus. 

The  latter  found  at  first  a  rival  in  Maxen-  Maximioi 
tius,  son  of  Maximian,  who  was  proclaimed  em-  ^SToi 
peror  by  the  city  of  Rome  and  the  army ;  but,  ««p«w. 
Deing  incapable  of  supporting  himself  by  his 
own  strength,  he  invited  his  lather  to  resume 
the  imperial  dignity.  Maximian,  who  regretted 
the  loss  of  his  authority,  embraced  the  propo- 
sal, after  having  in  vain  solicited  Dioclesian  to 
take  the  same  step  ;  but  he  still  preferred  the 
culture  of  his  garden ;  either  from  an  unwil- 
lingnesato  renounce  the  happiness  of  retire- 
ment, or  from  not  seeing  any  probability  of  re- 
storing tranquillity  to  the  empire.  Severus,  be- 
trayed by  his  army,  which  had  been  corrupted, 
was  in  a  short  time  obliged  to  open  his  veins. 

Mean  while,  Maximian  dreaded  that  he  would  thm  to 
soon  be  overwhelmed  by  the  power  of  Galerius.  *^^ 
He,  therefore,  retired  into  Gaul,  where  he  united 
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Constantfote  to  his  interest,  by  ^vin^  him  iiii 
daughter  in  marrii^.  The  amval  m  Galeriiis 
immediately  followed  these  transactions.  Max- 
entius  employed  treachery  against  this  rival,  and 
seduced  great  part  of  his  troops,  but  lost  the 
opportumtt  of^  securing  his  person ;  and  Gale- 
nus  nv^e  nis  escape*  Ala^uniwn  laid  hold  of 
this  pretence  to  attempt  the  deposition  of  his 
son,  out  failed  in  the  enterprise,  and  was  obli-r 

E^  to  fly  from  Iti>mei.  Enraged  to  madness  at 
s  want  of  success,  he  returned  to  Constantine; 
and  used  every  effort  to  engage  him  in  the  war; 
but  not  being  able  to  succeed,  he  joined  Gale- 
rius  himself,  with  a  view,  as  he  said^  6t  giving 
pea^  to  the  empire,  or,  more  probably,  with  a 
design  to  raise  himself  again  by  some  new  act 
oftr§mheij, 
810.  .  One  I^icinius,  a  Dacian,  pf  obscure  biitil,  vi- 
^^  cipus  Qheoracter,  and  barb^^npus  manners,  with^ 
j£^_  put  any  merit,  except  his  skill  in  war,  was 
*^*""  named  Augustus,  in  the  room  of  Sevems,  by 
Galerius,  in  presence  of  Maximiaa  and  INpcle*- 
sian,  who  constantly  refused  to  leascend  the 
throne,  Maximin,  the  Qesar,  enraged  at  this 
choice,  assumed  the  title  of  Augustus  by  his 
own  authority.  The  scene  was  perpetually  chaib* 
ging.  Maximian  having  quarrelted  with  Gate- 
rius,  returned  to  Constantine  in  Gaul,  where,  in 
recompense  for  the  favours  he  had  received,  ha 
plotted  against  his  benefactor.  Pursued,  taken, 
and  again  treated  with  clemency,  he  attempted 
the  life  of  that  prince,  who,  at  last,  forced  biiti 
to  strangle  himself,  and  caused  his  statues  to  b^ 
thrown  down.  The  old  emperor*,  who  was  aa 
^emy  to  repose,  to  hi^^  spn^  to  bf$  son-in-law, 


vni  hufis^,  had  se^^sniji  t]mM  quitted  and  m* 
sttOQed  the  purple. 

The  following  joar  GaJcpiU^^died.  The  hea^  d,^ 
then  writers  are  loud  in  his  praises,  while  the  •'o«>«* 
CJuistian  represent  him  as  a  tyrant.  The  na- 
son  is,  that  he  was  zealous  /or  Paganism,  and 
persecuted  Christianity.  Howeyer,  towards  the 
jclose  of  his  life,  he  pub^hed  an  edict  of  tole- 
nticp,  which  was  Gxed  up  in  Nicomedia. 

Maxeiitiu8,another  per^cy^Qr,  hated  the  Chri-  Tynuaf 


stians  tke  more  yiolently,  as  Oonstantine,  after 
the  example  of  ConatanUus  Chlorus,  showed 
ijoiem  favour,  either  from  motives  of  clemency  or 
policy.  But  his  tyranny  wasnotconfined  tothem ; 
.the  whole  state  groaned  under  bb  cruekies  and 
rapines.  After  defeating  Alexander,  who  had 
revolted  in  Africa,  he  became  still  more  feroci- 
ous. Not  content  with  ej^actin^  from  aU  ranks, 
even  the  lowest,  heavy  contributions  as  free 
gifts,  he  practised  every  method  of  injjustice  and 
violence,  to  glut  an  insatiable  rapacity^  which 
was  whetted  by  the  most  hosrid  debaucheries. 
He  projected  the  destructicm  c^  Constantine, 
finder  pretei^De  of  revenging  his  fathw's  death ; 
while  Constantine  was  meditating  his  ruin,  un- 
der colour  of  freeing  Rome  from. oppression. 

The  letter,  always  prudent  and  active  in  his  ^^jj;^^ 
measures,  neglected  notiiiing  to  ensure  their  f^^ 
success.  He  secured  Gaul  from  invasion ;  won 
the  hearts  of  the  people  hj  new  marks  of  be- 
/Xieficence ;  and  afterwards  mvited  Maxentius  to 
an  interview,  who  answered  only  by  causing  his 
■statues  to  be  dragged  through  the  kennels. 
This  was  the  signal  of  an  irreconcilable  war. 
The  necessity  of  leaviiip  a  large  body  of  troops 
.oQ.the  Rhine  deprived  Constantipe  ox  thegreat- 
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est  part  <^his  forces.  His  enterprise  appeared 
rash  to  his  officers;  his  army  munnured,  and 
be  was  obliged  to  fly  to  some  extraordinary  re- 
source. 
^^^  In  this  situation,  whether  bis  eyes  were  all  at 
Appuidon  once  opened  by  a  supernatural  light,  or  the 
iJitom.  Christians,  who  were  grown  very  numerous, 
especially  in  Gaul,  appeared  to  him  proper  in- 
struments for  his  designs,  ambitious  men  mak- 
ing even  religion  a  political  engine,  he  declar- 
ed himself  in  favour  of  Christianity,  and  fixed 
the  monogram  of  Jesus  Christ  on  the  Labtrum, 
which  became  the  principal  standard  of' the  Ro- 
mans. Every  one  is  acquainted  with  the  mira- 
culous  apparition  of  the  cross,  related  by  Euse- 
bius,  as  the  cause  of  his  conversion ;  a  miracle, 
of  which,  according  to  that  historian,  the  whole 
army  was  witness,  though  Lactantius  does  hot 
mention  it,  and  other  ecclesiastical  writers  speak 
of  it  only  as  a  dream.  Several  contradictory 
traditions  lay  the  scene  in  different  parts  of  Gaul, 
some  in  Italy,  even  at  the  gates  of  Rome. 
Hence  arise  some  critical  doubts,  founded  be- 
sides on  Eusebius  omitting  so  interesting  a  fact 
in  his  ecclesiastical  history,  and  reserving  it  for 
the  life,  or  rather  panegyric,  of  Constantine. 
He  assures  us,  that  he  had  it  from  that  empe- 
ror's mouth,  which  gives  the  greatest  weight  to 
his  testimony. 
Motijrw  Zosimus,  however,  who  was  an  enemy  to  the 
to  Christian  faith,  attributes  this  great  change  to 
^'^^^^^  some  very  strange  motives.  He  pretends,  that 
Constantine,  struck  with  remorse  for  having 
cruelly  put  to  death  his  wife  and  son,  sought  in 
the  rites  ^  of  the  ancient  worship  an  expiation 
for  his  crimes ;  but,  being  answered  by  the  ido- 
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latxpus  priests,  that  they  knew  none  efficacious 
enough  to  wash  awaj  the  guilt  of  such  atroci- 
ous oeeds,  an  Egyptian  insinuated  to  him,  that, 
among*  the  Christians,  all  crimes,  however  hlack, 
might  be  expiated  in  an  instant ;  upon  which 
he  eagerly  embraced  a  religion  favourable  to 
his  desires.  But  Zosimus  is  refuted  by  the 
fact  itself.  Crispus  and  Fausta,  son  and  wife  of 
the  emperor,  were  not  put  to  death  till  the  year 
S26.  besides,  what  is  more  repugnant  to  the 
spirit  of  Christianity,  than  an  expiation,  so  easy 
and  momentaneous,  in  which  the  heart  has  no 
share ;  while  penance,  on  the  contrary,  was  a 
long  continued  exercise  of  mortifyine  virtues  ? 

It  is  not  surprising,  that  enraged  idolators  AdyantagM 
should  have  blackened  a  prince  who  wanted  to  chnJ^ty 
destroy  idolatry ;  but  how  could  mankind  be 
insensible  to  the  good  promised  by  such  a 
change,  the  mistakes  from  which  it  would  purge 
the  world,  and  the  virtues  it  would  spread  a- 
broad  in  it?  In  truth,  we  will  see  but  too  clear- 
ly this  precious  blessing  corrupted  by  old  vices 
and  new  errors ;  that  is  to  say,  we  will  often 
see  Christians  acting  contrary  to  their  own  prin- 
ciples. Consequent^,  while  they  are  condemn- 
ed by  those  very  principles,  their  excesses  will 
serve  as  testimonies  in  favour  of  the  holy  doc- 
trine firom  which  they  are  unhappy  enough  to 
depart. 
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CHAPTER  U. 

GONSTANXOa:  MAUTOi  OF  BOMS.     HIS  KEfiT  IcMTtf, 

819.  Ik  a  Aort  tune,  Coni^tamline  parsed  die  .Aipa, 
jbook  Buaa,  Tmia,  Venma,  Aquikia,  Modeoa. 
^^^^  aad  encamped  n^itibdn  twonukaaf  Some.  Tlie 
b!!!^  i^owacdly  Maxentiw,  wIm,  though  supcncur  la 
number,  Jkent  jhimaelf  ciooped  up  withto  tbe 
wfldk,  after  £ayuig.diapeUedlu0  fioaxs  byamuo- 
her  of  superstitious  rites,  at  Jiast  took  the  field, 
rve  battle,  was  defeated  and  slain.  lUNne, 
d  from  a  tyraot,  joyfuUy  reoeived  her  ddl- 
Terer^  tiie  scmate  4^djicated  temples  to  Jiim; 
aad  Africa  even  appointed  pdests  to  pay  dif- 
-vine  honours  to  his  liumLy.  Pojiicy  made  him 
4ippareody  countenanog  those  remains  /o£  Ido- 
iatry. 
umtas  Uniting  firmness  with  mildness,  in  order  to 
'^^  estahlidi  his  .power,  he  broke  the  pnetorian 
jMmds,  laho  were  ilevoted  to  Maxtfitius  on  ac- 
iiount  .of  Ihe  priyikges  be  had  bestowed  om 
4bem  J  and,  at  the  same  time,  used  his  utmost 
£ndeavQurs  to  cure  the  niischiefs  of  every  jkind 
that  had  been  produced  by  a  tyranny  of  six 
years.  The  informers,  those  execrable  pests^  as 
ne  calls  them,  the  greatest  scourge  i^  mankind^ 
were  put  to  death.  The  senate  was  re-esta^ 
blished  in  its  rights,  the  people  relieved  by 
his  beneficence,  Kome  and  several  other  cities 
repaired  or  embellished,  and  past  misfortmies 
gave  a  keener  relbh  to  the  present  happiness. 
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It  is  extraordinary  that  some  Christian  au*  Atonii  Um 
thors,  Theophanes  and  Cedrenus,  commend  Con-  p«Sifat 
stantine  for  a  pretended  edict,  by  which  he  or-  M«iimifc 
dered  all  persons  who  persisted  in  the  worship 
of  idols  to  be  put  to  death.  Could  the  spirit 
of  persecution  have  dishonoured  this  pnnce, 
at  the  very  time  when  he  was  making  himself 
so  estimable  by  putting  an  end  to  that  which 
had  been  raised  against  the  church  ?  But  he 
knew  too  well  how  necessary  prudence  and 
mildness -were  even  for-  the  interests  of  Chris- 
tianity. Far  from  exercising  severity  against 
the  followers  of  the  established  religion,  he  ac- 
cepted the  title  of  Fontifex  Maaimus,  *  which 
was  borne  by  his  successors  till  the  time  of 
Gratian,  as  had  been  the  practice  of  the  pre*, 
ceding  emperors  from  the  time  of  Augustus. 

In  nis  nrst  edicts,  he  only  granted  to  the  Qm^  «im 
Christians  the  public  exercise  of  their  religion.  ^ 
They  enjoyed  Uberty  of  conscience  in  conmion  **"'*^  ^ 
with  all  foreign  religions.  The  single  example 
of  the  prince  coula  not  fail  of  making  illus- 
trious  converts.  Besides,  his  zeal  prompted 
him  to  bestow  favours  and  largesses.  He  paid 
great  respect  to  the  bishops,  and  admitted  them 
to  his  table,  though  they  were  distinguished 
only  by  the  simplicity  of  virtue.  He  erected 
the  palace  of  Lateran  into  a  cathedral,  and 
presented  it  to  the  bishop  of  Rome  and  his 
successors.  [I  omit  mentioning  the  imaginary 
donation  of  the  sovereignty  of  Rome,  and  the 
West ;  it  bein^  an  absurd  fiction,  the  refuta- 
tion of  which  IS  now  needless.]  He  built  and 
endowed  several  churches.   He  exempted  clerks 

*  High  prieiti  or  hMd  of  the  church. 
VOL.  II.  U 
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from  municipal  functions,  which  were  then 
thensome  ;  but  this  exemption  tempting  soi 
bad  citizens  to  enter  into  the  clerical  oixl^ 
who  had  no  other  call  than  that  of  seLf-ini 
est,  he  prohibited  any  new  clerks  to  be  mad^ 
except  to  fill  the  room  of  such  as  died ;  anij 
ordered  them  to  be  chosen  from  amon^  those 
who  were  already  exempted  from  bearing  of- 
fices by  their  poverty.    His  intention  was,  that 
the  ricn  should  bear  the  burdens  of  the  state^ 
and  the  poor  be  maintained  by  the  wealth  of 
the  clergy.   He  even  ordained  tnat  those  clerks, 
who  by  tneir  birth  or  fortune  were  destined  to 
those  public  functions,  should  quit  the  service 
of  the  church  for  that  of  their  country.     Un- 
der his  reign,  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  only 
were  exempted  from  tribute,  not  the  patrimo- 
nies of  the  clerks.     And,  under  his  successors, 
this  exemption  ceased,  when  the  riches  of  the 
church  appeared  sufficient  to  authorize   the 
clergy  being  required  to  contribute  to  the 
common  necessities  of  government. 
Ooodkwi       Many  disorders  were  remedied  by  excellent 
fc^     civil  laws.     Liberty,  that  primary  blessing  of 
^^^    mankind,  was  preserved  as  far  as  the  usages 
would  permit.     The  emperor  declared  tSat 
there  was  no  prescription  against  liberty,  and 
that  sixty  years  slavery  did  not  deprive  a  free 
man  of  his  rights.     In  general,  he  established 
it  as  a  maxim,  that  more  regard  ought  to  be  paid 
to  natural  equity^  than  to  positive  and  rigorous 
law ;  reserving  to  himself,  however,  the  deci- 
sion of  those  cases  which  legislation  ought  to 
have  obviated,  where  they  could  not  be  recon- 
ciled.    Convinced,  as  he  expressly  says,  that 
the  interest  of  the  people  is  more  to  be  re- 
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"^  yarded  than  that  of  the  treasury,  he  prohlbit- 
"?-ed  the  debtors  to  the  exchequer  from  being 
imprisoned  or  corporally  punished ;  and  or- 
dered the  deficiencies  of  the  insolvent  to  be 
'^-  made  up  by  a  repartition  upon  such  as  were 
able.  In  one  word,  he  checked  the  oppres- 
sions of  the  fanners  of  the  revenue,  who  al- 
ways use  the  names  of  princes,  even  against 
their  will,  as  a  weapon  for  oppressing  the  poor. 
The  speedy  administration  ot  justice,  the  use 
of  appeal,  the  regulations  to  prevent  its  abuse, 
and  other  important  objects  lound  in  the  laws 
of  Constantine,  would  deserve  a  more  minute 
and  particular  account  than  can  be  given  in  this 
work,  which  is  confined  to  essentials. 

We  shall  often  see  with  regret  this  sovereign  Hb  endty, 
legislator  sully  his  glory  by  cruelties  directly  e^iSSn 
contrary  to  his  maxims.    After  an  expedition  ^jf^^L 
against  the  Franks,  the  bravest  of  the  German 
natiods,  whom  he  repulsed  and  drove  beyond 
the  Rhine,  he  exhibited  games  at  Treves,  in 
which   the   prisoners    were    exposed  to  wild 
beasts.      He  there  heard  a  panegyric  filled 
with  ideas  entirely  Pagan ;  for  the  ancient  re- 
ligion still  prevailed,  and  it  required  no  little 
time,  moderation,  and  wisdom,  to  extirpate  it. 
Had  Constantine  followed  violent  counsels  in 
this  matter,  he  would  not  only  have  hazarded 
the  loss  of  his  crown^  perhaps  even  of  his  life, 
but  would  have  injured  the  process  of  Chris- 
tianity, by  stirring  up  the  hatred  of  its  numer- 
ous adversaries. 

u2 
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CHAPTER  ni. 

IfAXIMIN    DEFEATED    BY    LICINIUS.        LICINIU8    DE- 
THRONED BY  COKSTANTINE. 

SIS.,    M.AXIMIN,  who  reigned  in  Asia,  and  had  shared 

1^^  his  dominions  with  Licinius,  looked  upon  him- 

^^^^^^  self  as  sole  heir  of  the  empire,  because  he  was 

the  only  survivor  of  those  who  had  been  no- 


minated by  Dioclesian  and  Maximian  at  their 
abdication,  formed  a  desira  of  dethroningLi- 
cinius  and  Constantine.     lie  passed  the  jBos- 
phorus,  which  was  the  boundary  that  had  been 
settled  between  them,  seized  fiyzantium,  and 
laid  siege  to  Heraclea,   otherwise  Perintbus. 
Licinius  had  just  married  Constantine's  sister 
at  Milan,  when  he  had  advice  of  this  invasion. 
He  marched  against  his   competitor  with   a 
much  inferior  army,  gave  him  nattle,  and  de- 
feated him.    Maximin  being  pursued  to  Tar- 
sus, and  losing  all  hopes  of  making  his  escape, 
swallowed  a  dose  of  poison,  and  put  an  end  to 
a  reign  which  had  been  a  continued  series  of 
tyranny,  especially  against  the  Christians.    Ac- 
cordingly, JLactantius  assures  us  that  Licinius 
was  muraculously  warned  in  a  dream  to  venture 
an  engagement, 
sii.         The  union  between  the  two  emperors  was  of 

yj^!^   no  lonj^  dm^tion.    It  is  not  known  on  which 
Conrtmtin*  side  the  rupture  began ;  some  lay  the  blame 

Lieiniiii.  on  Licinius,  others  on  Constantine.     The  lat- 
ter arrived  in  Pannonia,  where  his  colleague 


was  assembling  his  troops,  and  defeated  Ifim 
in  two  battles,  which  were  followed  by  a  treaty 
of  partition.  The  conqueror  forced  his  anta- 
gonist to  cede  to  him  Greece,  Macedonia,  Pan- 
nonia,  Dardania,  Dacia,  all  lUyria,  and  Maesia 
Prima.  No  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  he 
was  prompted  to  those  conquests  by  his  ambi- 
tion. He  ea^rly  embraced  eveiy  method  of 
aggrandizing  himself. 

Some  time  after,  Constantine,  in  order  to  fix  Coofti 
the  empire  in  his  own  family,  gave  the  title  of  ^^ 
^         to  his  three  sons,  Crispus,  Constantine^    ''" 


and  Constantius,  though  the  two  youngest  were 
still  infants.     '  He  knew, '  says  tne  sophist  Li^ 
banius,  '  that  the  human  mmd  takes  its  bent 
from  its  occupations ;  he  was  therefore  desir- 
ous to  educate  his  children  in  the  noble  exer^ 
cise  of  grandeur,  to  save  them  from  littleness 
of  mind,  and  inspire  their  souls  with  strength 
and  vigour ;  that  in  adversity  they  mi^ht  not 
sink  from  the  height  of  courage,  and  m  pros* 
perity  the  elevation  of  their  soul  might  equal 
that  of  their  fortune. '    If  Libanius  be  not  mis^ 
t^en  in  ascribing  the  motive  of  Constantine, 
that  prince  doubtless  reasoned  unjustly;    for 
where  one  example  can  be  alleged  of  grandeur 
producing  such  effects  on  young  princes,  an  infiU 
nite  niunber  may  be  produced  to  the  contrary^ 
We  here  see  Caesars  less  than  three  years  old,  in.- 
vested  with  the  consulship  and  tne  command 
of  armies*   Doubtless  they  were  not  then  serv- 
ing  their  apprenticeship  to  the  art  of  reigning* 
But  the  people  were  accustomed  to  behold  m 
those  childi^n  their  future  sovereigns;  and 
the  right  of  succession,  which  was  before  un- 
certain, might  thus  be  established. 
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New  kwi      The  emperor,  taking  advantage  of  a  peace 
'S^S?  of  some  years  duration,  publishea  several  more 
laws,  ana  applied  himseli  to  the  a&irs  of  Chris- 
tianity.    The  punishment  of  crucifixion   was 
abolished;*  forbearance  from  labour  oa  Sun- 
days was  commanded,  except  in  afiairs  of  agri- 
culture.    The  Papian  Poppsean  law  against  ce- 
libacy was  repealed,  though  the  ancient  privi- 
leges of  those  who  had  children  were  preserv- 
ed.    The  privilege  of  the  vestals  to  make  be- 
quests by  will  before  they  were  of  age,  was 
granted  to  persons  of  botn  sexes,  who  conse- 
crated themselves  to  evangelical  virginity.     In 
321,  permission  was  given  for  people  to  be- 
queath to  the  church  such  part  of  their  goods 
as  they  pleased.     These  two  last  regulations 
do  not  indicate  great  political  foresight:     The 
Aruspices  retained  the  privilege  of  practising 
the  impostures  of  their  art  in  the  temples  ; 
but  they  were  prohibited,  under  pain  of  oeiiig 
burnt  alive,  from  entering  into  private  houses; 
a  restriction  which  the  Pagans  doubtless  look- 
ed  upon  as  a  real  persecution. 
Coi^tme      On  the  other  side,  Licinius  persecuted  the 
•  deJ^to  Christians,  whom  he  suspected,  not  without  an 
"^hS""*  appearance  of  reason,  to  wish  they  had  Con- 
•oUMgae.  stantine  for  their  master.     The  latter  was  no 
less  desirous  of  uniting  the  empire  imder  his 
sole  dominion ;  and  the  jealousy  of  these  two 
princes  paved  the  way  for  scenes  of  blood. 
Constantme   having  attacked  the  Goths  and 
Sarmatians  u{)on  his  colleague's  territories,  Li- 
cinius complained  of  it  as  an  infraction  of  the 
treaties.     This  was  sufficient  pretence  for  the 
former  to  renew  the  war.     According  to  Eu- 
sebius  himself,  the  pretext  of  religion  being 
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persecuted,  of  which  his  policy  availed  itself, 
was  not  a  necessary  motive,  as  things  then 
stood.  Ambition  might  have  found  others. 
After  such  an  authority,  Constantine's  motives 
may  be  judged  equivocaL  God  makes  even 
the  passions  of  men  subservient  to  the  execu- 
tion of  his  eternal  decrees* 

This  prince  was  master  of  a  fleet  of  two  hun-     an. 
dred  gaUeys,  with  upwards  of  two  thousand  fld^l^ 
ships  of  burden,  and  130,000  figbtinff  men.-^ijj^ 
At  the  head  of  this  formi(kible  force  he  hasten- 
ed to  attack  Licinius,  whose  Asiatic  troops 
were  far  from  being  able  to  resist  him.     He 
came  up   jwith  the  enemy  at  Adrianpple  in 
Thrace ;    and,  having  ^ven  his  army  for  the 
watchword,  God  the  Saowvr^  with  the  standard 
of  the  cross  borne  before  him,  he  began  the 
engagement,  in  which  he  gained  a  g^eat  vie 
tory.     About  the  same  time,  his  son  Crispus 
destroyed  the  enemy's  fle^t  ^  Gallipoli^    Lici^ 
nius  retired  to  Chiilcedon,  whither  he  was  pm> 
sued  by  Constaotine,  and  a  treaty  of  peace  was 
concluded  ;  but  the  emperor  of  the  East  aa- 
sembling  new  forces,  the  war  was  soon  rekin»- 
dled,     Licinius  being  defeated  a  second  time 
at  Chrysopoliis,  and  besieged  in  Nicomedia,  was 
obliged  to  lay  down  the  purple,  and  sent  pri- 
3(mer  to  Theswlonica,  with  a  promise  of  his 
life ;  but  h^  was  soon  after  strangled.     The 
partisaos  of  Const^tin^  suppose  Xdcinius  to 
nave  been  guilty '  of  some  unknown  crim^. 
Sut  why  is  that  crime  unknpwn  ^  why  do  they 
stick  to  vague  suspicions?  why  not  acknow- 
ledge that  such  acts  of  violence  against  a  prince, 
whose  very  misfortunes  made  him  an  object  pf 
x^pect^  can  be  authorized  only  by  thi;  majcim;^ 
of  a  barbarous  policy  / 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


AFFAIRS  OF  THE  CHURCH* 


w!!^^  GoNSTANTiNE  being  now  sole  master  of  fhe 
iAoUtan,  empire,  gave  a  greater  loose  to  his  zeal  for 

rtwi^idM  Christianity.  He  prohibited  the  heathens  from 
^,^^_  offering  sacrifices ;  threw  down  and  shut  up  a 
great  number  of  temples;  at  the  same  time 
uiat  he  published  an  edict  in  the  East,  de- 
claring that  it  was  not  his  desire  to  trouble  the 
peace  of  any  person,  exhorting  his  subjects  to 
mutual  toleration,  and  disapproving  the  zeal 
of  such  as  wanted  to  make  the  practice  of  the 
ancient  religion  criminal.  Eg:ypt  retained  its 
^ods  and  worship.  Paganism  kept  its  ground 
in  Rome,  and  in  a  great  part  of  the  empire, 
under  the  protection  of  the  senate.  But  it  was 
no  small  matter  that  the  cross  was  honoured 
at  court,  that  the  worshippers  of  the  true  God 
enjoyed  the  favour  of  the  prince,  and  that  the 
otners  were  kept  in  awe,  without  daring  to 
show  their  hatred  and  resentment,  The  ad- 
vantage would  haye  been  more  solid,  had  the 
emperor's  piety  been  more  enlightened,  Whife 
he  was  composing  wretched  discourses  unsuit- 
able to  hi?  dignity,  he  gave  himself  up  to  the 
counsels  of  rapacious  and  dishonest  men,  who 
pbused  the  confidence  he  reposed  in  them,  in 
order  to  gratify  their  passions.  The  state  was 
a  prey  to  rapine  and  injustice,  though  so  many 
judicious  laws  had  been  mfule  against  ih^m; 
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and,  notwithstanding  his  great  zeal  for  reli- 

S'on,  theological  wars  sprung  up  around  the 
rone  through  the  imprudence  of  the  prince, 
and  committed  dreadlin  ravages  in  the  cnurch. 
We  shall  give  a  general  idea  of  this  fatal  mis- 
chief, by  considering  its  influence  on  public 
order,  tne  morals,  and  the  understanding  of 
mankind ;  for  theological  matters  come  not 
within  our  plan. 

The  more  we  study  the  doctrine  of  Jesus     iv 

Christ  and  the  apostles,  the  more  clearly  we  ^^^ 

see^  that  its  only  tendency  is  to  make  men  holy  **JjS^ 


and  happy.  The  Saviour  of  the  world  had  re- 
duced tne  whole  law  to  two  precepts,  which 
form  the  basis  of  the  gospel,  iMoe  God  abaoe 
all  things  ;  kfoe  i%  neighbour  as  thyself.  Uni* 
versal  charity  was  the  soul  of  Christianity.  It 
was  designed  to  detach  men  from  this  world 
by  the  sacrifice  of  their  inordinate  passions, 
but  to  unite  them  to  one  another  by  a  pure  and 
perfect  k)ve^  It  made  the  social  duties  an  es- 
sential means  of  salvation.  It  equally  con- 
demned  selfishness,  voluptuousness,  enmity,  and 
discord.  St  Paul  had  even  forbidden,  m  se- 
vere terms,  every  question  proper  to  excite 
vain  disputes;  and  nothing  appeared  farther 
distant  irom  the  spirit  of  Christianity  than  a 
bitter,  arrogant,  and  obstinate  zeal,  which, 
under  pretence  of  the  service  of  God,  would 
excite  discord  in  the  church  or  state^ 

While  the  Christians  were  few  in  number     ^th* 
Vid  afterwards  when  persecution  served  as  ftiel  gJS*L- 
to  their  virtue,  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  pawivemna 
were  followed  with  the  primitive  ardour.    If  ^^"*^ 
any  dispute  arose,  the  decision  of  the  apostles, 
and  the  bishops  their  snpcessors,  es^sj^y  solved 
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the  difficulty..  The  professors  of  that  reli^oD 
were  plain  and  moaest ;  they  did  not  plume 
themselves  on  their  knowledge.  Inst^d  of 
arguing  on  the  mysteries,  they  practised  the 
diities  of  morality;  thej  were  Christians  by 
the  humility  of  their  faith,  and  still  more  by 
the  goodness  of  their  works. 
CorroDtioB  But  the  church  having  silently  made  great 
prim^  progress,  and  all  sorts  of  persons  having  brought 
▼irtve.  It  into  their  passions  and  prejudices,  the  peace  it 
enjoyed  under  several  prmces  having  produced 
a  relaxation  of  manners,  and  a  reusn  for  the 
vanities  of  the  world,  some  presumptuous  Chris* 
tians  w^ere  inflamed  with  an  ambitious  desire  of 
dictating  to  their  brethren.  The  Greeks,  espe- 
cially those  of  Alexandria,  being  naturally  Sor 
phists,  were  desirous  to  discuss,  to  analyze,  and 
to  illustrate  the  doctrines  of  faith.  Thej  intro- 
duced into  theology  the  taste  and  ideas  of 
Platonism.  This  was  subjecting  divine  truths 
to  all  the  caprices  of  opinion.  On  the  other 
side,  some  enthusiasts  sticking  close  to  the  let* 
ter  of  the  Scripture,  and  zeafously  addicted  to 
an  absurd  rigour,  inconsistent  with  human  na* 
ture,  became  so  much  more  dangerous,  as,  by 
the  lan^age  and  externals  of  piety,  they  easily 
drew  aside  the  people,  and  joined  an  inflexibih- 
ty  of  temper  to  a  heated  ima^nation. 
The  Hence  sprung  sects  very  different  from  those 

^^^  of  the  philosophers.   These  last  formed  no  dis- 

iiiir^h^rf **^^*  ^Z:  ^^^  '^^  ^^^^  ^^y  influence  on  the 
the"*    vulgar.     They  submitted  their  systems  to  tbe 

phiioiophen  ^^  examination  of  reason ;  they  disputed  oa 
matters  indifierent  to  the  generality ;  or,  at  least, 
if  they  attacked  the  national  superstitions,  it 
was  cov€^ly,  in  a  circle  of  disciples  and  read- 
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ers,  who,  for  the  most  part,  contented  them- 
aelves  ivith  thinking*,  and  formed  no  cabals. 
The  generality  of  those  philosophers  may  be 
reproached  with  being  conceited  sophists,  and 
useless  to  their  country ;  but  they  could  not  be 
charged  with  disturbing  public  order. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  principal  sectaries  be- 
ing ministers  of  religion,  and  pretending  to  be 
interpreters  of  the  will  of  heaven,  erecting  their 
own  mistakes  into  doctrines  of  faith,  and  incul- 
cating them  upon  the  people  as  the  essentials 
of  reh^on,  easily  inspired  them  with  a  conta- 
gious fanaticism,  from  whose  effects  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  be  secured,  if  their  errors  were  combat- 
ed. Hence  the  sects  were  naturally  enemies  ; 
and  sometimes  the  orthodox,  by  an  excessive 
zeal,  irritated  their  hatred  and  audacity. 

Constantine  had  no  sooner  declared  himself 
protector  of  the  faith,  than  those  disputes  burst 
out  with  violence.  It  was  a  matter  of  very  great 
importance  to  prevent  their  effects,  and,  tor  this 
purpose,  it  was  necessary  to  observe  a  conduct 
equally  firm  and  moderate.  Above  all,  it  was 
requisite  to  avoid  violent  measures,  which  could 
only  inflame  the  minds  of  the  people.  It  was 
the  business  of  the  priests  to  judge  in  spiritual 
affairs;  of  the  prince  to  watcn  over  the  peace 
and  order  of  the  community.  As  soon  as  ani- 
mosity and  enthusiasm  began  to  ferment,  the 
spirit  of  party  would  infallibly  take  wing,  throw 
itseirinto  convulsions^  and  overleap  all  bounds. 
Constantine  experienced  this  during  his  whole 
reign.  He  made  ecclesiastical  disputes  a&irs 
of  state.'  Far  from  calming  them,  ne  rendered 
them  more  fierce  and  obstinate. 
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scfaion  of  The  schism  of  the  Donatists,  which  owed  its 
t]iedgiutiite.j^gQ  to  the  ordination  of  the  bishop  Cecilianus, 
whom  his  enemies  accused  of  being  a  Traditor; 
i.  e.  of  having  given  iip  the  Scriptures  in  the 
time  of  persecution.  That  schism  filled  Africa 
with  discord  and  scandal.  The  emperor  bs- 
sembled  a  council  at  Rome,  and  afterwards  an- 
other at  Aries,  in  the  year  314,  in  order  to  de- 
cide  this  dispute.  He  exclaimed  against  the 
impudence  of  the  Donatists,  who  appealed  to  his 
tribunal  from  the  sentence  of  the  bishops. 
However,  some  time  after,  he  tried  the  cause 
himself.  The  schism  degenerated  into  heresj, 
and  gave  birth  to  the  barbarous  fanaticism  of 
the  Circoncellions.  These  fanatics  flew  to  arms, 
in  order  to  set  the  slaves  at  liberty,  and  force 
creditors  to  discharge  their  debtors. 

Hen»r«f  Soon  after  the  heresy  of  Arius,  a  priest  of 
Alexandria,  who  deniedi  the  divinity  of  Jesus 
Christ,  opened  an  inexhaustible  spring  of  quar- 
rels and  mischiefs.  Some  bishops  attached  to 
the  court,  particularly  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia, 
and  Eusebius  of  Csesarea,  author  of  the  JEccle* 
siastical  History,  both  favourers  of  Arianism,  * 
had  great  influence  over  the  mind  of  the  em* 
peror.  The  former  of  them  persuaded  bim 
that  the  controversy  was  merely  about  words. 
In  consequence  of-  which,  he  wrote  to  the 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  and  to  the  heresiarch, 
exhorting  them  to  peace  and  silence,  compar- 
ing their  dispute  to  that  between  philosophers 
of  the  sam§  sect,  who  differed  in  some  points, 
though  they  agreed  in  the  essentials.     His  let- 


*  The  authority  of  Eusebius  as  an  historian,  it  wy  gtvak  in  all 
Icrs  which  do  not  oonoem  the  doctrines  of  faith.    It  certainly  trould  b§ 
of  much  more  wdj^t  h«d  be  been  orthodox. 
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ter  produced  no  efiect.  The  quarrel  growing 
more  violent,  and  Osius,  the  celehrated  bishop 
of  Cordova,  having  prevailed  upon  him  to  act 
with  more  firmneas,  he  published  an  invective 
of  his  own  composition  against  the  Arians;  a 
declamation  in  eveiv  respect  unworthy  of  his 
majesty,  and  only  calculated  for  disgusting  the 
reader.  After  this,  no  measures  were  kept; 
the  bishops  and  the  people  split  into  scanda- 
lous divisions  ;  the  statues  of  the  emperor  were 
insulted  by  the  sectaries,  and  he  was  exhorted 
to  revenge  the  insult.  /,  cried  he,  clapping 
his  hand  to  his  face,  do  not  feel  myself  hurt. 
This  moderation  indicates  a  great  soul ;  his 
conduct  in  several  respects  shows  a  littleness 
of  mind. 

At  last,  he  assembled  the  general  council  of     ^ 
Nice  in  Bithynia.     The  bishops  were  summon-     Nkt. 
ed  to  it  from  all  parts  of  the  empire,  and  all 
the  expenses  of  their  journey  defrayed.    Three 
hundred  and  eighteen  prelates,  among  whom 
are  reckoned  seventeen  Arians,  decideo,  in  pre- 
sence of  the  emperor,  that  the  Son  of  God  was 
consubstanUal  with  the  Father.     The  writings 
of  Arius  were  condemned.     Constantine  pro- 
hibited every  person  from  keeping  them,  un- 
der pain  of  death ;  yet  he  only  banished  the 
author,  which  seems  a  contradictory  conduct. 
Mr  Lie  Beau  says,  in  apologizing  for  him,  that 
he  was  much  more  severe  against  future  than 
past  crimes ;  and  that  bv  the  event,  the  penal- 
ties enacted  in  his  laws  became  only  commina- 
tory.  But  was  it  not  dangerous  to  establish  laws 
without  desiring  to  put  them  in  execution? 
The  subjects  were  accustomed  to  regard  capi- 
tal punishment  ordained  by  the  laws,  only  as  a 
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form  of  words,  which  was  iadifferently  applied 
to  every  thing.  We  shall  see  this  impruaencci 
which  became  still  more  common  iinder  the 
following  reigns,  productive  of  much  mischief 
to  the  legislative  power  and  the  public  good. 
B  A  question,  which,  at  first  view,  seems  of 
^  small  unportance,  raised  keen  disputes  among 
the  Christians.  Some  wanted  to  celebrate 
Easter  after  the  manner  of  the  Jews,  on  the 
day  of  the  full  moon  in  March ;  others  the 
Sunday  after  the  full  moon.  The  council  gave 
judgment  in  favour  of  the  latter ;  but  this  pro- 
duced another  schism. 

The  Arians  obstinately  refused  to  submit  to 
the  decision  of  the  church ;  and  we  shall  see 
Constantine  himself  contribute,  by  the  commis- 
sion of  new  faults,  to  the  progress  which  ren- 
dered that  heresy  so  fatal. 


CHAPTER  V. 

BUILDING  OF  COKSTANTINOPL£.      XND   09 

TmS   REIGN. 

^^'^^^[J^  The  emperor  having  returned  to  Rome  after 
■oaandwifca  loug  abscucc.  Committed  in  that  city  two 


^  crimes  of  so  black  a  dye,  as  never  can  he  ef- 

faced. His  eldest  son,  Crispus,  a  prince  of 
high  reputation,  being  accused  by  bis  step- 
mother Jpausta,  of  having  declared  a  passion 
for  her,  his  Either,  without  further  examina- 
tion, ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death.  The 
public  openly  expressed  their  indignation ;  and 
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the  empress  being  in  her  turn  charged  with  an 
infamous  correspondence,  was  in  hke  manner 
put  to  death  on  a  bare  accusation. 

Several  people  of  distinguished  rank  perish-  ^Jj^ 
ed  without  any  known  reason.  Licinius  the 
younger,  a  boy  of  twelve  years  of  age,  was  in 
the  number  of  victims.  In  consequence  of  so 
maoy  acts  of  cruelty,  a  placard  was  affixed  to 
the  gates  of  the  palace,  in  which  that  prince 
was  described  as  a  second  Nero.  Rome  re- 
sounded with  reproaches  and  curses  against 
him ;  and  the  populace  had  the  audacity  to  in- 
sult him.  At  last,  he  took  a  final  leave  of  that 
city,  which  equally  detested  his  reUgion  and 
his  person. 

Having  formed  the  resolution  of  building  a  „a». 


new  capital,  he  first  cast  his  eyes  upon  ancient  at 
Troy,  whose  name  was  so  dear  to  the  Romans;  ^ 
but  he  preferred  Byzantium  for  the  excellence 
of  its  situation  on  the  Thracian  Bosphorus,  be- 
ing separated  from  Asia  by  a  strait  of  only 
seven  stadia,  *  and  enriched  with  all  the  gifts 
of  nature.  He  greatly  enlarged  its  compass, 
erected  superb  edifices,  made  it  a  second 
Rome,  gave  it  the  name  of  Constantinop  e 
after  himself,  and  sacrificed  to  it  the  interests 
of  the  empire. 

In  order  to  people  it,  he  deprived  all  the  ivriiicio» 
landholders  in  Asia  of  the  natural  right  of  ^^jj^gj" 
disposing  of  their  estates,  even  by  will,  unless      to 
they  had  a  house  in  that  city.    All  kinds  of  ^^^  ^^' 
privileges,  and  distributions  of  com,  oil,  wine, 
were  lavished  on  those  who  fixed  their  resi- 
dence there. 


*  The  stadiiim  is  about  six  hundred  French  tceu 
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The  Alexandrian  fleet,  which  furnished  Rome 
With  com,  Campania  being  converted  into  gar- 
dens/ wa9  destined  to  furnish  Constaatinopley 
whence  Athens  formerly  drew  its  subsistence. 
Fourscore  thousand  measures  of  wheat  were 
distributed  among  the  people  every  day.  In  a 
short  time  the  Asiatic  fleets,  jomed  to  the 
Egyptian,  were  insufficient  for  the  supply  of 
the  new  city. 
HafaAd  Burdensome  and  infamous  imposts  were  le- 
'bISI^  vied  not  only  on  merchandize,  out  upon  or« 
*^JJ^JJ«*  dure,  which  none  could  carry  awaj  without 
pomidNd.  purchasing  a  license ;  brothels,  animals,  and 
even  dogs,  were  taxed.  Those  imposts,  the  in- 
vention of  which  is  attributed  by  Zosimus  to 
Constantine,  though  some  of  them  had  been 
established  in  fonner  times,  scarce  definayed 
the  profuse  expenses.  Rome  lost  a  great  num- 
ber of  its  principal  citizens,  who  were  infalU- 
bly  drawn  to  the  court ;  it  lost  its  riches,  its 
lustre,  its  power,  though  they  were  then  neces* 
sary  to  stop  the  invasion  of  the  barbarians. 
^  It  showed  great  ignorance  of  the  interests  of 
the  empire,'  says  Abbe  Mably,  '  to  build  a 
new  capital,  while  the  preservation  of  the  an- 
cient was  so  difficult,  to  throw  away  immense 
sums  in  erecting  a  magnificent  city,  while  the 
empire,  exhausted  by  all  the  scourges  it  had 
felt,  could  with  difficulty  maintain  its  armies.  * 
The  new  government  estabhshed  by  Ck)nstan- 
tine  was  an  evil  of  still  greater  magnitude. 
We  shall  only  describe  its  principal  teatuies, 
which  it  is  of  importance  to  consider, 
^c^  The  same  ranks  and  offices  were  established 
"^^^  at  Constantinople  as  at  Rome.  But  the  senate 
radiority.  had  not  the  same  weight  in  afiairs  of  govern- 
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ttient.  Though  u&der  bud  piine^s,  the  !biOtiMlft 
senate  wbs  enslaved;  at  least  the  sh^ow  of 
that  illustrious  body  wore  a  majestic  and  com- 
manding' appearance;  tmd  frdi]ft  time  t6  time 
it  resmned  a  portion  of  its  principles,  with  jj^rt 
of  its  authority.  On  the  oontrary,  the  senate 
of  Constantinople  being,  from  the  time  of  its 
institution,  a  slave  to  the  court,  the  govern- 
ment  became  arbitrary,  oflSces  k>st  theit  dig- 
nity«  and  legislation  tell  into  the  hands  of  a 
mngle  man. 

The  erection  of  two  capitals  naturally  pro-  ivo 
duced  a  division  of  the  empire.  The  llasteni 
comprehended  all  the  countries  from  the  IHb- 
nube  to  the  remotest  borders  of  Egypt,  and 
from  the  Adriatic  Gulf  to  the  frontiers  of 
Persia.  The  emperor  thought  proper,  afte!^ 
the  example  of  Dioclesian,  to  subdivide  that 
vast  body.  He  created  four  Pra^U  PrMeHi, 
who  had  each  the  government  <^  a  certain  dis- 
trict. These  consisted  of  a  number  of  provmees, 
which  were  called  Dhceses.  The  four  pracfec- 
tures  were  those  of  the  East,  lUyria,  Italy,  and 
Gaul ;  with  Spain,  Mauritania,  Tingitana,  and 
Britain ;  and  these  provinces  had  peculiar  go- 
vernors, who  were  dependent  on  the  prsefecf . 
Dukes  and  counts  were  appointed  for  the  de- 
fence  of  the  irontiers.  Tuey  and  their  troops 
had  some  lands  of  li)e  barbarous  nations  as- 
signed them,  which  were  called  Marches^  and 
might  be  transmitted  to  their  heirs  if  they  bore 
arms.  These  lands  went  by  the  title  of  bene- 
fices. As  to  the  prtefecti  prcetorn^  who  wei^  at 
first  the  ministers  and  lieutenants  of  the  sove- 
reign, their  office  became  purely  civil ;  they 
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justice,  and  had  the  care  of  the 


revenue. 

Constantine  substituted  iu  their  room  two 
masters  of  the  militia;  and  still  more  to  les- 
sen a  dignity  which  had  been  once  so  formid- 
able, he  established  an  order  of  patricians,  who, 
though  thej  bore  no  office,  were  superi<»*  in 
rank  to  the  preefects. 
The  Htm       It  is  evident  at  first  sight,  that,  by  an  exces* 
«''^^*  sive  multiplication  of  dignities,  he  overloaded 
BwapiiwtBd.  ^^  revenue  ;  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
maintain  harmony  in  so  complicated  an  admi- 
nistration; in  a  word,  that  so  considerable  a 
change  must  have  drawn  on  numberless  incon- 
veniencies,  in  a  state  already  ruined,  whose 
parts  were  ready  to  fall  to  pieces  of  themselves, 
and  whose  head  was  imable  to  make  the  mem- 
bers act  with  sufficient  vigour.     It  was  an  old 
decayed  building,  which  tottered  on  every  side, 
when  an  attempt  was  made  to  alter  its  pum. 
^[^^^^      Zosimus  reproaches  Constantine  with  having 
from  ihT  drawn  ofi*  the  troops  destined  to  repulse  the 
**"***^  barbarians  from  the  frontiers,  and  placing  tbem 
in  garrison  in  the  cities.    '  "^rhis,'  according 
to  Montesquieu,  *  produced  two  evils ;  one,  the 
removal  of  the  barrier  which  restrained  so 
.many  nations ;  and  the  other,  the  soldiers  be- 
coHung  effeminate,  by  frequenting  the  circus 
and  theatre. '     Discipline  was  entirely  ener- 
vated by  their  residing  in  cities. 
^falT^     Among  the  pernicious  abuses  may  be  ranked 
ipLt  those  tides  of  vanity,  which  were  endlessly 
multiplied ;  Noble^  most  NoNe,  Illustrious^  Mast 
JUustriaus,  Mast  Perfect^  SubUmity^  EsceUenty^ 
Magnificence^  Greatness^   Eminence^  Revereme^ 
&c.    As  false  greatness  inspires  littleness  of 


soul,  all  ideas  were  centered  in  a  trifling  cere* 
monial ;  ndmUuB^  words  took  place  of  mings ; 
the  glare  of  titles  darkened  the  lustre  of  merit. 
What  the  Scipios,  and  the  more  illustrious  Cse- 
sars,  would  have  regarded  as  matter  of  ridicule, 
were  now  become  the  only  objects  of  desire  and 
attention  to  the  greatest  men. 

Constantine  set  an  example  of  this  afiecta-  PKife  ot 
tion  of  dignity.  He  always  wore  the  diadem.  CoMtMtine^ 
His  robes  glittered  with  pearls.  The  pomp  of 
his  court,  and  magnificence  of  his  festivals, 
breathed  the  Asiatic  luxury ;  a  strange  me- 
thod of  repairing  the  breaches  of  the  empire, 
and  securing  the  prosperity  of  Constantinople ! 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  we  find  more  sub-  The  QoAb 
ject  for  censure  than  praise.    He  gained  a  great  **■**"• 
victory  over  the  Gotns,  but  he  raised  many  of 
them  to  dignities,  and,  in  some  measure,  open- 
ed a  passage  into  the  empire  to  the  barbarians. 
He  received  the  ambassadors  of  Sapor  U.  king 
of  Persia,  with  whose  preparations  for  war  he 
was  not  unacquainted ;  but  he  contented  him- 
self with  writmg  to  him  in  favour  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  which  was  persecuted  by  that 
prince ;  and  sent  him  a  quantity  of  iron  to 
forge  arms.     He  requested  the  prayers  of  the 
bishops,  and  of  the  famous  St  Anthony,  a  her- 
mit of  Thebais ;  but  he  put  to  death  the  phi- 
losopher Sopater,  whose  crime,  if  we  may  ere-  ' 
dit  Eunapius,  was  his  desire  of  reforming  the 
manners  of  the  court.     The  courtiers  accused 
him  of  magie,  m  order  to  get  rid  of  him. 

At  last,  after  so  many  instances  of  severity    Af^n 
against  the  Arians,  he  gave  himself  up  to  an  f****^*^ 
Arian  priest ;  recalled  Arius  and  his  followers 
from  banishinent;  admitted  their  false  pro- 
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fbftskms  of  faith,  and  protected  them  openlf. 
He  tried  to  induce  St  Athanastus^  Insbop  of 
Alexandria,  to  receive  the  heresiarch;  and, 
wearied  with  his  refusals,  lent  his  ear  to  ca- 
lumny, and  banished  that  inflexible  defender  of 
1^  council  of  Nice,  wlio  had  been  declared 
g^lty  by  the  pack^  councils  of  Tyre  and 
Jerusalem. 
)M..  Sapor  had  already  put  the  iron,  with  which 
dpi^  he  was  imprudently  supplied,  to  its  proper  use. 
He  demanded  bade  the  five  provinces  which 
'  had  b^en  ceded  to  Galerius ;  and,  meeting*  with 
a  refusal,  ravaged  Mesopotamia,  and  insulted 
the  Roman  em^ie. 

llThe  emperor,  at  the  age  of  ^ty-three, 
entered  Asia,  and  repulsed  this  enemy.  He 
then  fell  dsmgerously  ill,  and,  notwithstaodii^ 
his  advanced  age,  received  baptism ;  put  his 
will  into  the  hands  of  an  Arian  priest,  who  en- 
j6yed  Ihs  confidence,  and  died  at  Nicomedia, 
^F  a  reign  of  thirty  years.  He  has  been 
honoured  as  a  saint  by  several  churches ;  and 
the  Greeks  and  Muscovites  celebmte  his  iesti- 
vnl  on  the  twenty-first  of  May. 

"Whatever  praises  Constantine  may  deserve 


tfMit  Jlrioee.  ^^  ^^  establishment  of  Christianity,  the  stains 
wi^  which  his  glcHj  is  tanushed  are  indelible. 
Pacts  speak,  and  them  we  have  related.  His 
political  abilities  do  not  outwei^  his  fiudts. 
*  With  some  genius  for  war, '  this  is  the  opi- 
nion formed  of  him  by  the  Abb^  Mably,*  whidi 
he  employed  only  for  the  destruction  of  Us 

Erivate  enemies,  and  not  those  of  the  empire, 
e  possessed  no  one  quality  proper  for  govern- 
ment. Duped  by  his  mimsters  and  favourites, 
he  saw  <mly  with  their  eyes.    A  natural  rest- 


l^ssneBs  of  temper  kept  him  in  perpetual  mo* 
tion,  though  his  pursiiits  were  often  fruitlesa^ 
If  he  seemed  constantly  engaged  in  gntnd  pro- 
jects^ the  conception  of  them  indicated  weakr 
ness  and  presumption,  and  tbeii*  execution 
showed  him  i^n  inoi^erent  politician^  He  roiv 
tributed  more  than  any  other  to  hasten  thp 
ruin  of  the  empire. ' 

His  vi|tue^  ^r^  ei^tolled  to  the  skies  by  ^u*  emmfMu, 
sebius  of  Ca^sarea :  but  a*  panegyrist  is  seldon)  pwMgyritt 
a  historian^  That  bishop,  who  had  all  the  qu^^  "^^^ 
lities  of  a  courtier,  carried  his  dissimulation  so 
far,  in  his  Ecclesiastical  ^istory,  as  not  to  men*- 
tion  either  Arius  or  his  sect,  nor  speak  of  the 

Erincipal  objept  of  the  Nio^ie  council,  though 
e  gives  a  long  description  of  it  in  his  Life  of 
Constantine,  and  limits  its  decisions  to  the  coUp 
troversy  about  the  celebration  of  Easter.  It  is 
strange,  that  so  respectable  a  writer  should  have 
committed  this  unpardonable  fault.  The  Pa* 
gans,  likewise,  have  blackened  Constantine  by 
their  satire,  more  than  the  others  have  extolled 
him  by  their  flatteries.  According  to  Victor  thp 
Younger,  during  the  first  ten  years  of  his  reign, 
he  was  a  great  prince;  during  the  ten  following, 
a  robber ;  and,  during  the  ten  last,  a  prodigal, 
Eusebius  himself  acknowledges,  that  his  exces- 
sive easiness  let  loose  two  great  vices,  violence, 
oppressive  of  the  we^,  in  ord«r  to  satiate  th^ 
ever-craving  avidity  of  the  powerful,  and  the 
hypoi^sy  of  pretended  ChristianSt  who  entered 
into  the  church  in  order  to  court  his  favour. 
We  may  form  a  proper  estimate  of  that  empe« 
tor,  says  the  judicious  Abb^  Fleui^,  by  believ- 
ing the  faults  ascribed  to  him  by  Eusebius,  and 
the  good  spoken  of  him  by  Zosimus. 
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Did  In  the  Theodosian  code,  a  law  is  ascribed  to 
"bLh^  him,  constituting  the  hishops  judges,  without 
ii^t  ^PP^^^»  i^  3.11  causes  brought  before  their  tribu- 
wppniL  nal  by  either  of  the  parties.  This  law,  which  is 
repugnant  to  civil  order,  is  rejected  by  the  best 
authors  as  supposititious.  Doth  Cujas  show  suf- 
ficient discernment,  when  he  defends  it,  by  al- 
leging the  virtue  and  justice  of  the  bishops  in 
those  times  ?  Their  intrigues,  their  pacjced 
councils,  their  numerous  excesses,  would  rather 
prove  it  to  have  been  even  then  necessary  to  re- 
strain them  within  the  limits  of  their  spiritual 
authority.  There  were  many  holy  prehtcs, 
whose  judgment  must,  without  doubt,  have 
been  perfectly  conformable  to  charity  and  jus- 
tice ;  but  how  many  others  gave  themselves  up 
to  passion  and  prejudice ! 


CONSTANTIUS  AND  HIS  TWO  BROTHERS. 


CHAPTER  L 


TO  THE  TIME  WHEN  JULIAN  WAS  CREATED  CiESAR. 

j^J^  CoNSTANTiNE  had  imprudcutly  divided  the  em- 

^rf  .  ,  pire  a.mong  his  three  sons  and  two  of  his  ne- 

broth^ 'phe ws.     These  last,  Delmatius  and  Hanniba- 

"*      lion,  were  massacred  by  the  soldiers,  after  their 

uncle's  death,  together  with  his  two  brothers, 
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five  other  of  his  nephews,  and  his  principal  cour- 
tiers. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  this  horrible 
massacre  was  commanded  or  directed  by  ambi- 
tion«  It  is  ascribed  to  Constantius,  the  empe- 
ror's younger  and  best  beloved  son,  though 
least  deserving  of  his  affection.  How  is  it  pos- 
sible that  a  prince,  whose  talents  for  pohtics 
are  commended  by  some  writers,  should  not 
have  foreseen,  that,  by  making  five  sovereigns, 
he  not  only  ruined  the  empire,  but  kindled  the 
flames  of  war  in  his  own  family? 

The  three  brothers  made  a  new  division,  in  BiriMi 
"which  were  comprehended  the  spoils  of  their  <^^ 
cousins*  Cionstantine,  the  eldest,  kept  Gaul,  £JJ*J^ 
Great  Britain,  Spain,  and,  probably,  made  an  ac^ 
quisition  of  Thrace  and  Constantinople,  which 
be  soon  ceded  to  Constantius,  who  was  master 
of  all  Asia  and  Egypt.  Constans,  the  young, 
est,  had  Italy,  Illyria,  Africa,  Macedonia,  and 
Greece.  The  eldest  was  only  twenty  years  of 
age ;  and  none  of  them  appeared  to  possess  ta- 
lents fit  for  government.  It  was  observed,  that 
Commodus  was  the  only  emperor  who  had  been 
bom  during  the  reign  of  his  father ;  and  unfa- 
-vourable  presages  were  made  of  those  princes, 
^ho,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression, 
breathed  the  pride  of  sovereignty  from  their 
cradle. 

However,  they  jointly  enacted  some  good 
laws,  particularly  against  informers,  who  had  i,2S^ 
multiplied  prodigiously.     After  their  father's 
example,  they  forbade  anonymous  libels  being 
regarded  as  evidence  in  a  court  of  justice. 

Constantius  says  in  one  of  his  laws.  The  fnan 
ii  to  be  regarded  as  innocent  who  has  enenues^  but 


n^  oecimN*    But,  i«iklefl»  juaiiee  pvevml  ta  lM 
courts,  informations  will  continue. 
Wtf.       S0091  after,  Constantiiie,  who  w^s  disccmtent- 
c!l^^  ed  with  his  share,  and  had  some  pretenmms  on 
*°^     I^ly«  ^Vl^e  unable  to  obtain  any  thing  irafli 
bis  Drother  Coiistana  by  negotiation,  had  rtt 
cpurse  to  arms,  ^d  passed  the  Alps  in  the  year 
340.    His  brother,  now  bepome  hia  enemy,  was 
tb^n  in  D^cii^,  from  whence  he  sent  an  army, 
which  he  proposed  to  follow  with  the  gieateat 
forces  he  could  r^ise,  wheA  Constantine  fell  in- 
to an  ambuscade,  was  defeated,  and  slain ;  and 
Constans  remaii^d  sole  master  of  ttius  West. 
His  reign  w|is  inglorious..    He  was  a  tdaye  to 
bis  plesjsures  and  nis  flatterers ;  and  thoii^h  lie 
justly  drew  upon  himself  some  encomiums  {nun 
the  Christians  for  his  protecti<Hi  of  the  Catho* 
Uc  religion,  his  conduct  was,  in  other  respects, 
stained  with  vices,  which  the  Pagans  have  painU 
ed  with  all  the  acrimony  of  hatred. 

In  the  year  350,  Magnentius,  a  Germwt,  and 
i^anumitted  slave,  who  was  at  the  head  of  two 
l^ions,  formed  a  conspiracy  against  him  at 
Autun,  and  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed 
Au^stusi.  The  emperor  received  intelligenee 
of  the  revolt  while  he  was  at  a  hunting  match, 
aad  attempted  to  escape  into  Spain,  but  waaas*' 
sasainated  on  the  road. 

In  the  interval  between  these  revolutictns,  the 
^"^^  troubles  oecasicNQed  by  the  Arians  continued 
wBtimn^.  with  more  violence  tnan  ever.  Cixiatantiui 
bad  declared  in  their  favour,  and  his  brothen 
had  sided  with  the  Catholics*  St  Athanasius, 
who  had  been  restored  to  the  see  of  Alexan- 
dria, did  not  remain  long  undisturbed.  The 
iccvisatioQS  againi^t  him  wejre  renewed.  He  was 
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oMidtOTined  md  deposed  by  a  council  h^ld.  at 
Antioch;  and  Gregory,  who  was  named  iiis 
suoceftsor,  forcibly  took  posseaaion  of  the  see. 
The  bishops  were  filled  with  rage  ogainst  each 
other;  discord  universally  prevailed,  and  the 
East  and  West  were  divided ;  forgetting  that 
religion,  instead  of  being  a  cause  of  quarrel, 
oii^t  to  have  been  a  bond  to  unite  them.  A 
general  council  seemed  the  most  proper  means 
lor  concUiating  these  feuds.  It  was  assembled  ^^ 
at  Sardica,  on  the  borders  of  the  two  empires ;  pipneOi  •» 
hmt  the  Orientals,  finding  themselves  the  weak-  ®""*^ 
est,  separated  from  the  Western  prelates,  and 
held  their  assembly  at  Phihppo^lis  in  Thrace, 
The  decisions  of  the  two  councils  were  contra* 
dictory ;  they  reciprocally  acquitted  and  anat 
themattsed  the  same  persons.  That  composed 
of  the  Arian  bi^ops  took  the  name  of  the 
council  of  Sardica  as  well  as  the  other.  Hence 
it  comes,  that  St  Augustine,  b$jng^  unacquaint? 
ed  with  the  orthodox  council,  baa  mentioned 
that  of  Sardica  as  an  assembly  of  heretics. 

We  shall  not  trace  this  dispute  through  its   ^^^ 
tedious  windings.    It  is  suffii5ient  to  observe,  "^at  aT* 
that  it  would  have  kindled  a  war  between  Con-  ^^^SST* 
Stans  and  Coi^tantius,  had  not  the  latter  yield- 
ed to  the  establiishment  of  Athanasius ;  aiul  that 
the  Catholics  would  hs^ve  been  satisfied  with  the 
Confession  of  Faith  given  by  the  Arians,  bad 
not  ^ese  obstinately  persisted  in  rejecting  the 
term  cansubstantial.    That  word,  which  was  be- 
come sacred,  and  the  personal  cause  of  Atha*- 
naaius,  were  perpetual  objects  of  dissension. 
The  reason  of  which  was,  that  consubstantiaUtjf 
actually  made  an  essential  part  of  the  orthodox 
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doctrine,  and  Athanasius  was  persecuted  as  tbe 
most  zealous  defender  of  that  doctrine. 
84S.         Constantius,  from  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
iJ^^had  a  powerful  enemj  in  Sapor  II.  king  of  Per- 
^^SZJ^  sia,  who  grew  more  formidable,  as  the  emperar 
gave  himself  up  entirely  to  theological  contro- 
versy, and  neglected  the  affairs  of  state.     The 
Persians  routed  him  at  the  battle  of  Singaiu; 
became  the  terror  of  the  Romans,  and  ravag- 
ed Mesopotamia.     Sapor  laid  si^e  to  Nisibis, 
which  he  continued  with  incrediDie  vigour  for 
four  months ;  nor  did  he  raise  it  at  last  but 
to  oppose  an  invasion  of  the  barbarians.    This 
prince  persecuted  the  Christians  from  motives 
of  policy.    Formerly,  in  times  of  persecution, 
Persia  had  afforded  them  an  asylum ;  but,  af- 
ter their  religion,  by  the  zeal  of  Constantine, 
had  been  established  in  the  empire,  they  were 
looked  upon  with  a  suspicious  eye,  and  treated 
as  public  enemies, 
no.         Magnentius  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  his  usurpa- 
faetJ^  tion  in  the  West.    Nepotian,  a  nephew  of  Con- 
^^'•^*'"*  stantine,  who  had  escaped  the  massacre  of  his 
ii«gn«»tiui.  family ,  attempting  to  seize  upon  the  city  of 
Rome,  had  perished,  together  with  his  mo- 
ther, and  his  principal  partisans.    VetTanicMi, 
an  old  experienced  general,  though  so  illiterate 
that  he  could  not  even  read,  had  been  pro- 
claimed  Augustiis  in  Pannonia,  but  wanted 
the  qualifications  necessary  for  maintaining  his 
high  fortune.      Constantius  at  last  marched 
from  Asia,  at  the  head  of  all  his  forces,  in  or-' 
der  to  deprive  Magnentius  of  his  dominions. 
It  is  pretended  that  he  exhorted  his  soldiers 
t3  receive  baptism  ;  and  he  has  been  made  to 
express  himself  in  the  following  terms :  *  If  any 
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man  refuses  to  be  baptized,  let  bim  retire.  I 
desire  to  have  no  soldiers  but  wbo  are  not  en- 
rolled under  the  banners  of  Jesus  Christ. '  But 
as  he  himself  was  not  baptized  till  at  the  point 
of  death,  is  there  not  some  reason  to  doubt  of 
such  demonstrations  of  zeal  ? 

Vetranion   had  entered  into  a  league  with 

Magnentius,  and  marched  against  the  emperor ;  ^nSl^^be 

but,  instead  of  coming  to  an  engagement,  en-   d«oehwL 

tered  into  a  ti^aty,  in  which  he  was  duped  by 

Constantius,  who  debauched  his   troops,  and 

forced  him   to   abdicate  his  authority.     It  is 

said,  that  he  consoled  htm  with  an  extraordina- 

TV  piece  of  moralitjr,  conceived  in  these  terms : 

xou  lose  onbf  an  insignificant  name^  which  has  no^ 

Mng  real  but  the  mortykatums  it  brings  wiffi  it ; 

and  you  are  going  to  enjoy  soUd  happiness,  mthout 

a  mixture  of  uneasiness.    It  is  added,  that  the 

good  old  man,  charmed  with  his  retirement, 

sent  him  a  letter,   containing  the  following 

words  :  You  are  wrong  in  not  taking  a  share  in 

that  feUcity  which  you  have  the  art  of  procuring 

fir  others.     Such  men  had  a  claim  to  the  title 

of  philosophers.      They  either  affected   that 

character,  or  the  historians  have   spoken  for 

them. 

While  the  unwarlike  Constantius  was  amus-     ski- 
ing himself  with  holding  a  council  at  Sirmium,  at  iShTL 
Magnentius  approached  at  the  head  of  his  army. 
When  ready  to  pass  the  Save,  he  was  met  by 
an  envoy  from  the  emperor,  with  proposals  of 

Sace,  which  he  rejected,  and  advanced  to 
ursa  on  the  Drave,  the  destined  scene  of  a 
celebrated  action,  decisive  of  the  fate  of  the 
empire.  The  battle  was  fought  with  great  fu- 
ry. More  than  fifty  thousand  of  the  best  troops 


of 
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were  cut  to  pieces*  The  Gauls,  iioder  Mwew 
nentius,  performed  wcmders,  and  were  slain  lu- 
most  to  a  man;  but,  at  last,  the  usurper  turn- 
ed his  back,  after  having  lost  Marceuinus^  to* 
whom  he  was  indebted  for  his  promotion* 

Cawndiee      Coustantius  did  not  appear  in  the  field,  but, 
with  tremblii^  expectation,  waited  the  event 
of  the  engngement  in  ^  neighbouring  church,- 
where  he  was  attended  by  the  Arian  bishop  of 
Mursa.    That  crafty  impostor  had  taken  pro- 
per precautions  to  be  inionned  of  the  success  ; 
and  all  at  once  proclaimed  the  victory,  pretend- 
ing that  the  news  had  been  brought  to  him  by 
an  angel.  The  emperor,  giving  entire  credit  to 
the  miracle,  honoured  him  as  a  saint,  and  at- 
tribute to  him  ^11  the  success  of  his  anqs«    It 
b  easy  to  judj^  what  gross  errors  in  conduct 
must  spring  irom  ?uch  low  superstition.    We 
shall  see  Constantius  striking  upon  all  the  sboala 
of  credulity  mid  weakness. 

^^^of  The  year  following,  MagPWtius,  who,  for 
*^  his  cruel  tyranny,  was  ^,n  (Object  of  imiversal 
detestation  at  Rome,  to(^  refuge  in  Gaul,  was 
defeated  in  Dauphiny  by  the  emperor's  gene* 
rals  ;  and,  perceiving  that  his  solders  were  r&P 
solved  to  deliver  him  up,  in  a  transport  of  de^- 
spair,  murdered  his  cousins,  his  friends,  and 
even  his  mother,  after  which  he  stabbed  him- 
self widi  his  own  sword. 
8&S.         As  soon  as  Constantius  was  delivered  from 

^Jll^j^this  enemy,   he  became  more  despicable  and 

. .  *^  .  cruel  than  ever.  A  continual  prey  to  his  suspi- 
cions,  every  thing  was  to  him  an  object  of 
dread;  and  his  terrors  and  distrust  were  iur 
creased  by  the  vile  eunuchs  with  whom  his  par 
lace  was  filled  i  for  th^  infamous  custom  of 
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keefong  eunuchs  had  found  its  way  into  the 
court  with  the  other  abuses  of  Oriental  despot- 
iflm.  Under  pretence  of  destroying  the  usurp- 
er's party,  he  exercised  the  most  odious  tyran- 
ny. The  encouragement  of  informers  oroduced 
the  ordinary  effects ;  for  one  criminal  a  thoiK- 
sand  iimocent  persons  were  put  to  death.  The 
eunuch,  Pbul,  secretary,  or  rather  utteUite  of  the 
prince,  filled  every  quarter  of  the  empire  with 
marks  of  his  injustice,  and  raised  a  general 
a^lann.  Great  Britun  was  the  principal  scene 
of  his  barbarous  inquisition.  Martinus,  its  go-» 
vemor,  sensibly  touched  with  the  miseries  of 
the  public,  and  foreseeing  that  he  would  one 
day  DC  involved  in  th^n  in  his  turn,  formed 
a  aesign  to  rid  the  world  of  this  savage  mon- 
ster ;  but,  failing  in  the  attempt,  laid  vio- 
lent hands  on  himself.  All  sentences  of  death, 
which,  according  to  custom,  were  presented  to 
the  emperor,  were  confirmed  witiKmt  excep- 
tion ;  and  the  empress,  Eusebia,  dared  not  so- 
licit the  pardon  even  of  a  single  person.  The 
tyrannical  orders  and  caprices  of  the  court 
struck  more  terror  than  the  invasions  of  the 
Franks,  Alemains,  and  other  barbarians. 

The  East  was  still  more  oppressed  under  the  g^Im  mad* 
government  of  Gallus,  nephew  of  Constantine  q^*^ 
tne  Great,  who, after  having  been  kept  six  years  ^bEmZ 
with  his  brother  Julian  in  a  kind  of  captivity  in 
Cappadocia,  was  promoted  to  the  dignity  of 
Csesar,  married  to  the  emperor's  sister,  and  sent 
against  the  Persians.    He  was  a  man  of  an  un- 
feeling temper,  utterly  destitute  of  abilities,  na- 
turally surpassing  Ccxistantine  in  cruelty,  which 
was  inflamed  by  nis  wife  Constantina,  a  woman 
of  a  disposition  as  inhuman  as  his  own ;  and  in 
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a  court  filled  with  flatterers  and  villains,  he 
came  a  merciless  tyrant. 

He  filled  Antioch  and  the  whole  East  with 
murders ;  caused  Domitian,  prsefect  of  the  pro- 
vince,  to  be  assassinated,  under  a  false  pretence 
of  a  conspiracy,  and  gave  up  the  innocent  to 
the  rage  of  informers,  to  tortures,  and  to  death. 
CooatantiiM     This  violcut  couduct  gavc  umbrage  to  Coo- 
iohSab   stantius.  He  was  afraid  tnat  Caesar  designed  to 
make  himself  independent,  and  employed  insi- 
nuations and  the  most  pressing  instances  to  pre- 
vail on  him  to  come  to  Italy.     Gallus  foresaw 
the  danger ;  it  is  even  conjectured  that  be  en- 
tertained some  designs  of  revolting ;  but  his 
schemes  miscarried,  and  he  found  himself  under 
a  necessity  of  setting  out^     His  wife,  in  whom 
he  placed  all  his  hopes,  was  sent  before  him; 
but  she  died  on  the  road.     He  was  arrested  at 
Pettau  in  Noricum,  and  his  head  cut  off.   Cchi- 
stantius  being  now  intoxicated  with  his  power, 
assumed  the  titles  of  Master  of  the  Worlds  and 
EtemaL    This  ridiculous  pride  was  accompa- 
nied with  all  the  refinements  of  tyranny.     2ve- 
ver  had  informers  so  fair  a  field  ior  displaying 
their  villany.  Dreams  were  made  capital  crimes. 
The  persons  who  were  imprudent  enough  to 
disclose  them,  ran  the  hazard  of  their  lives,  if 
what  they  had  dreamed  could  possibly  be  sus- 
ceptible of  a  sinister  interpretation.     An  in- 
former, the  worthy  minister  of  the  infamous 
Paul,  was  ludicrously  styled  the  Onmt  qf  Dreams^ 
because  he  employed  himself  with  a  good  deal 
of  success  in  tiiat  branch.     The  miuignity  of 
mankind  seemed  to  increase  in  proportion  to 
the  universal  degeneracy. 
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"Whea  meanness  and  prejudice  guide  the  pen,  ^^ 


what  will  it  not  he  guilty'of  ?  Some  panegy-  i£™" 
rists  have  praised  Constantius  for  his  clemency,  ^^'^^Si*''* 
and  several  ecclesiastical  writers  hestow  the  Gai>»- 
highest  encomiums  upon  Gallus.  Mr  Le  Beau 
has  judiciously  remarked,  that  tliis  is  owinj?  to 
his  firm  adherence  to  the  true  religion,  irom 
which  his  hrother  Julian  apostatized.  If  he 
was  ^ided  hy  the  counsels  of  ^tius,  a  cele- 
brated Arian,  and,  consequently,  was  a  bad  Ca- 
tholic, at  least  he  always  remained  within  the 
pale  of  Christianity,  and  his  vices  and  tyranny  * 
were  veiled  under  an  external  show  of  piety. 
How  prone  are  we  to  fall  into  error,  when  we 
consider  objects  only  in  one  point  of  view! 
Ammianus  Marcellinus,  an  author  ^nerally  es^ 
teemed  for  his  judgment  and  veracity,  who  was 
an  eyewitness  of  the  transactions  he  relates, 
confutes  by  facts  those  panegyrics  which  were 
dictated  by  the  spirit  of  party  or  adulation. 
Facts  are  certain  proofs  ;  praises  are  frequent- 
ly only  the  language  of  deceit.  Of  this  we  have 
here  a  remarkable  example. 

The  sophist  Themistius  having  been,  made  a  n^aopiiirt 
senator  of  Constantinople,  in  recompense  pro-  '^^'-^^ 
nounced  a  panegyric  on  Constantius,  in  wnich 
he  extols  him  as  the  greatest  philosopher  of 
the  empire ;  so  imprudently  is  truth  sometimes 
sported  with. 

This  prince  was  as  eminent  in  politics  as  in  Two  gran* 
philosophy.     He  had  two  great  generals  left,  ^^ 
iJrsicinus,  who  had  signalized  himself  in  the    <'t^« 
East;   and  Sylvanus,  who  protected  Gaul  a- 
gainst  the  barbarians,  and  these  the  courtiers 
conspired  to  ruin.    The  latter,  accused  by  the 
blackest  calumny,  exposed  to  a  thousand  in« 
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mlts,  dreacting  every  thing  hom  an  tu^mtefiil 
and  perfidious  court,  determined  to  revolt,  and 
caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  emperor. 

Ursicinus,  who  had  been  before  disgriaced, 
was  then  pitched  upon  as  the  only  perscxi  ca* 

Sible  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  rebeUioa«  !Eveii 
s  enemies  favoured  his  appointment  to  the 
command,  in  hopes  that  the  two  generals  would 
destroy  each  other*  But  though  the  court  em- 
ployed  Ursicinus,  it  was  only  as  an  mstrument 
of  treachery.  They  pretended  ignorance  of  tbe 
step  taken  by  Syivanus,  and  wrote  to  himi  a 
letter  of  thanks  for  his  behaviour  in  his  go- 
vernment. 

,  The  other  general  went  to  meet  him  at  Co- 
k^e,  and,  finding  that  his  par^  coold  not  be 
rumed  by  open  force,  made  use  of  artifice,  gain- 
ed his  confadence,  by  affi^tin^  to  sympathize 
with  his  discontent,  and  enter  mto  his  nrojecta, 
corrupted  his  troops,,  caused  him  to  De  slain, 
and  lamented  his  death,  as  was  done  by  the 
whole  empire. 

Tb«         When  the  court  employed  Uisicinns  to  exe- 
iS^^^io  ^^^^  ^3  odious  commission,  their  intention  was 

^,  not  to  restore  him  to  his  power,  even  tn  case  he 
succeeded.  He  remained  in  Gaul  with  the  tide 
of  general,  but  without  an  army.  The  troops  of 
Sylvanus  had  immediately  dispersed ;  and  ^be 
emperor  chose  rather  to  lose  that  province  than 
send  supplies  to  the  great  general  whose  merit 

Sve  him  umfarage.  Thus  was.it  tofeaUy  a* 
adoned  as  a  prey  to  the  barbarians.  Tht 
Franks  and  Alemains,  and  die  Saxons,  ravaged 
the  country,  after  destroying  fortj^-five  town 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  Fknnonia  and  Up- 
pw  MsBsia  were  laid  waste  by  the  Quadi  and 
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SBSmMiMa.  The  mis^gries  of  the  Ea^t  v^er6  in- 
ereased  by  the  dreadfur  incursions  of  the  Per- 
sians;  while  Constantitis,  inattentive  to  even^ 
thing  but  the  quarrels  of  theologists,  spoilt  hut 
time  in  assembling  councils,  perseeutidg  the 
defenders  of  consubstantialityy  provoking*  the 
zeal  of  the  Catholic  bishops,  and  inflaming  the 
audacity  of  the  Arians ;  and  thus  fomented  dis- 
cord and  confusion  in  the  heart  of  his  domi- 
nions, while  the  ftontiers  were  laid  wastd  with' 
fire  and  sword.  Such  was  the  philosopher  of 
Tbemistitts. 


JFalim 


II. 


FROM  THE  PROMOTION  OF  JVIAAS  TlIX  mS 

REVOLT. 

CoNSTANTitJs,  bein^  surrounded  by  so  manj    j^ 
dangers,  suffered  hunself,  notwithstanding  his    """^ 
jealous  distrust,  to  be  prevailed  upon  by  the 
empress  Eusebia,  to  bestow  the  dignity   of! 
Caesar  upon  the  celebrated  Julian,  with  whose' 
character  it  is  now  proper  to  acquaint  the 
reader.      This  prince,    who  was  brother  to 
Gallus,  and  cousm-german  of  the  emperor,  had 
been  favoured  by  nature  with  the  happiest  dis- 
positions, and  formed  by  misfortune  and  study, 
which  lessons,  in  general,far surpass  those  taught 
in  the  bosom  of  grandeur  and  the  lap  of  plea- 
sture.    They  had  endowed  him  with  a  great-' 
Bess  of  soul  superior  to  the  nobility  of  his' 
birth,  by  inspiring  him  with  a  love  of  virtue,  a' 

VOL.  !!•  Y 
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desire  of  instruction,  a  contempt  of  pleasures, 
and  a  hatred  for  every  thing  mean  or  degnd- 
ing  to  human  nature.  Upon  his  quitting  the 
castle  of  Macellum,  in  Cappadocia,  where  he 
and  his  brother  had  been  confined  six  years, 
he  obtained  leave  to  complete  his  studies, 
first  at  Constantinople,  and  afterwards  at 
Athens.  There  he  distinguished  himself  by  his 
modesty,  and  an  intense  and  successful  appli- 
cation to  his  studies.  Happy  if  he  had  made 
the  true  religion  the  basis-  of  his  c<»iduct! 
But  conceiving  a  dislike  to  Christianity^  be- 
cause his  first  preceptors  had  tired  him  with 
exerciser  of  devoticm^  or  the  obstinate  disputes 
between  its  different  sects  had  ^iven  him  a  dis- 
taste to  the  whole,  he  addicted  nimself  entirely 
to  Maximus  of  £phesu9,  and  some  other  Pla- 
tonic philosophers.  He  soon  became  infatuated 
with  their  absurd  and  mysterious  theurgy, 
which  they  shrowded  under  the  veil  of  sub- 
lime piety,  and  in  their  school  was  filled  with 
superstition  and  enthusiasm :  But,  though  se- 
duced by  frivolous  illusions,  he  at  least  at* 
tached  himself  to  something  real,  by  hia  strict 
observance  of  moral  duties.  May  we  not  give 
to  Christianity  the  honour  of  those  examples 
of  virtue  which  make  his  memory  respectable? 
A  Christian  education  had  xmquestionably  fos- 
tered the  seeds  of  it  in  his  heart. 
H«  Gallus,  while  he  was  Cassar,.  taking  alarm  at 
*W|^J^the  inclination  which  his  brother  even  then 


^J»      showed  for  idolatry,  sent  him  iEtius,  the  a- 

*  postle  of  Arianism^  in  quality  of  superintend- 

ant,  and  as  an  estimable  ^uide.     Julian,  by  an 

affectation  of  zeal  for  that  sect,  removed  all 

suspicion^  and,  according  to  some  ^ecclesiasti« 


cal  histonans,  in  order  the  better  to  disguise  • 
his  real  sentiments,  and  escape  the  distrustful « 
iealousy  of  Constantine,  put  on  the  monkish 
habit,  and  performed  the  office  of  deacon« 
After  the  death  of  Gallus,  he  passed  seven 
months  in  a  kind  of  imprisonm^it ;  and  had  it 
not  been  for  the  protection  of  Eusebia,  who 
entertained  an  esteem  for  him,  he  would  have 
undergone  the  same  fate  with  his  brother. 

The  emperor  named  him  Csesar  at  the  aro  of     sss. , 
twenty-three,  and  gave  him  his  sister,  Helena,  ^^^iSSZ 
in  marriage  j  but,  far  from  admitting  him  to  m*"*"*^? 
share  his  confidence,  put  him,  if  I  may  be  aU 
lowed  the  expression,  into  trammels.     His  do* 
mestics  were  removed,  and  their  places  filled 
with  spies;  his  firiends  durst  not  come  near 
him  ;  and  though  he  had  the  title  of  Caesar,  he 
had  no  power. 

Being  made  ^vernor  of  Gaul,  a  council  was  sodi  Ua 
appointed  for  him,  or  rather  so  monj  masters,  *^  ®"^ 
to  direct  his  whole  conduct.  He  had  few  troops, 
little  money,  and  nothing  in  his  own  disposal. 
With  whatever  faults  this  prince  may  be  re- 
proached, it  is  impossible  not  to  adiilire  his 
greatness  of  soul,  and  the  fertility  of  his  ge- 
nius, when  we  see  him  surmounting  so  many 
obstacles  in  the  career  of  glory. 

He  had  passed  his  life  in  the  schools,  where  juiiu'i 
he  had  even  contracted  the  rust  of  pedantry;  ~'^'* 
was  neither  acquainted  with  the  arts  of  war  proviuee. 
nor  government ;  wanted  experience,  and  was 
destitute  of  authority ;  yet,  in  the  verjr  begin-, 
ning  of  his  administration,  he  showed  himself  a 
man  of  superior  abilities.    During  his  stay  at 
Vienna,  where  he  resided  the  first  winter,  he 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  affiurs  of 
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t^  pcQViQfle,  vb4  ^  ^.  Qf  ^i^r*  Ke  set  ijm, 
troops,  w  exsmpte  Qf  ajttmtiofi  to  diBcipUo^  and 
patifsno^  oC&tiga^;.  hi^  dii^t.  vm  the  s^me  w 
tbl((  Qf  the  coirmQQ  SQldifii^.;  hQ  exposed  hvB^ 
Bfilf  to  all  the  mdeipcmues  q£  the  winter^  al^ 
npoa.  a.  hide,  and  iwe  ati  midoigfait ;  allow^ 
hunaell*  UQ  Del»xati<w  from  buainesQ^  and  atudy. 
foraied  hip  sole  amusem^t.  By  these  me-, 
thods.he  raoned  the  'admiretion  and  affectioiiB. 
of  ilie  8QldteY7>  Tiie  Qatds  wspeetedwd  loaned 
^m  for  hjs  equital>le  administrotio^Ei  qf  justice;: 
hU  superintendants  swik  into  inj^ignifioam^ 
fcur.bei  did  every  tJiiogMdthouttheir^elp;  and 
all  his  measures  weiei  crowned  with  suooeas* 
XwQ.  pan^rrics.  oxk  Cknistaiitiw,  written  by 
huQ.  about  tW  timei  are  proofs  .o£  ttis  polittcitt' 
address^  He  likewise,  ooncealed:  hiJi  rdigiousi 
sentiments  with  so  great  dexterity*  thftt  Ski 
I{il«y.  Qf(  Pcii^eip,  W9IS.  deceived,  by:  appear- 
i^i«es».  a^d.pn^s^  lwi.%s  a.ni€W3  prince  m  the: 
sfime  work  where;  hiii.  brower«  is.  described  as^ 

itfl .  co^wy .  to  .the  church. 
ni^oBt  Juhan's.  ejxplQitp  oerfectly  corre^K^nded  mtfa 
^  the  ide^  enjtertainea  of  hi3^  merit  i^very  qm) 
of  hi?  cammigns  was  attended  with,  victory. 
Ifi  a  word,  by  an  equal  exertion  of  skiU  and. 
courage,  he  freed  Gaul,  from  the.  Alemaiittv 
wtK>  had  spread  themselves  throjj^  the  whole 
QQiintry,  ind  even  besieged  him  in  Sens ;  aody' 
a/jter  cutting  their  army,  to  pi^oes  neai:  Stns- 
bourg,  ca^rned  the  terror  (tf  hi»  anna  on  tbs^ 
other  side  of  the  Blnne.  Obe  thin^  m<»e, 
Vtmmg  is,  that  the  courtiers  ridiculed  nis  vic^. 
tories*  while  Constantius  stupidly  arro^ted  the 

hoDwrof/themtohimsd£.   In  such  ^  ooiut^ 


iH  deckiiofis  inust  luiv^  been  imjiuit  cr  ^apri- 

ConstaiitiiM,  wko  had  chosen  Mikn  for  his  6Mn&M 
Wdjiiary  resideiice,  made  ft  progress  to  Rome,  £SXr 
ift  order  to  celebrate  his  trramph  over  Mag-    '^^^ 
neif^iis ;  aa  odious  ceremony,  as  civil  wars  af- 
ford m>  prc^r  subject  for  it.    Havin?  never 
before  seen  that  capital,  its  edifices  filled  him 
with  admiration ;  and,  that  he  might  leave  ft 
tiionument  of  his  visit,  he  tnms^orted  from 
JEgynt  the  obelisk  of  Rameses,  which  was  OTfe 
hunared  and  thirty-two  feet  high,  and  had 
been  destined  bv  Constantine  for  an  omameilt 
to  CbnstaiAinopie.    It  was  erected  by  Sextus 
Quintus,  and  is  liie  largest  in  Rome. 

Though  the  emperor,  before  his  entry,  of-Htywiti 
dered  the  removal  of  the  celebrated  altar  dedi-  *""'*'*^ 
^ted  to  Victory,  which  had  been  erected  anew 
by  Magnentius  in  the  senate  house,  he  visited 
4he  temples  of  the  gods,  praised  their  founders, 
appointed  I^ig^  priests,  and  confirmed  the 

Snvileges  of  the  vestals.  Yet  he  had  f(n*bid« 
en  the  offerings  of  sacrifices  under  pain  of 
death,  at  least  if  we  may  give  credit  to  a  law 
Inserted  in  the  Theodosian  code,  which  pro-, 
bably  was  never  promulgated.  *  In  religiotis 
a&irs  his  conduct  was  always  inconsistent. 
Though  he  tolerated  Paganism  at  Rome,  he 

E^rsisted  in  disturbing  the  empire  by  his  zeal 
r  Arianism,  the  diTOrent  sects  of  which  he 
alternately  protected  axui  persecuted,  reguki- 
ing  bis  conduct  according  to  the  will  of  his 
eunuchs  and  courtiers,  by  whose  intrigues  all 
affidiis  were  determined. 


•  VU  Uciiwtei  de  rA)M.  dBf  Inicnpt «,  1& 
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860.        Proposals  of  peace  had  beea  offered  to  SapM; 
%^^[!!^which  that  implacable  enemy  of  the  Romaos 
^"^"v^eM.  rejected  as  incompatible  with  his  pretensioos; 
and,  being  instigated  by  a  man  (^  great  fortane* 
a  native  of  Mesopotamia,  who  had  b^n  obliged 
by  oppressive  treatment  to  Ipave  the  empire,  he 
resolved  not  to  content  himself  as  formerly  with 
sudden  incursioQS,  which  were  attended  with  no 
durable  advantage,  but  to  push  the  war  with 
vigour.  Ursicinus  then  coqamanded  in  the  £ast, 
and  the  eunuchs  advised,  or  rather  ordered, 
him  to  be  recalled  at  the  conjuncture  when  his 
services  were  most  wanted.    The  whole  couii- 
try  was  filled  with  murmurs  for  the  loss  of  its 
defender.     It  is  true  he  was  sent  back,  but 
without  authority,  and  only  th^t  h^  plight  bear 
the  blame  of  the  miscarriages  of  Sabinian,  ^ 
weak  general,  utterly  unqualified  for  the  cofo- 
mam).    This  wretched  couft  rejoiced  at  the 
calamities  of  the  public,  provided  they  could 
be  made  sul^servient  to  the  ruin  of  qien  of  e^ 
alt:ed  merit,  who  wer|^  the  objects  of  its  jefi- 
Ipusy  ^nd  hatred. 
CooatntiiM     Axuida,  in  Mesopotamia,  was  taken  by  Sapor 
^JJJJi;^  ^fter  a  long  siege,  which  cost  h'lm  thirty  thou- 
sand men,  while  the  attention  of  Constantius 
was  turned  on  asseiqbUng  the  councils  of  Rimini 
^d  Seleucia,  in  order  to  settle  the  th^logicfd 
controversies  which  grew  fiercer  in  proportion 
to  fh^  multiplicatioji  of  decisipns  and  fonnuk- 
ries  of  faith ;  but  of  thesp  we  shall  hi^ve  occa- 
jiion  |;o  speak  ag^in  at  the  end  of  this  reign* 
jiiiiim        The  conduct  of  Julian  in  Gaul  formed  a  singQ- 
iJj^JSl^l8.r  contrast  to  that  of  the  emperor.  He  devoted 
GwL    the  intervals  of  leisure  from  the  war  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  and  relief  of  the  people, 
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Blorentius,  hisIVfetorianPrsefect,  endeaYOurmg 
to  increase  the  taxes,  under  pretence  of  th^ 
exigencies  of  the  war,  Julian  nimself  demon* 
strated  by  calculation,  that  they  were  more 
than  sufficient  to  defray  all  expenses.  He  re-- 
duced  the  poll-tax  from  twenty- five  pieces  of 
gold,  each  worth  about  sixteen  shillings  of  our 
money,  to  s&^en.  His  severity  against  those 
who  were  guilty  of  extortion  in  collecting  the 
public  money,  did  not  prevent  him  from  g^ard- 
m^  against  the  malice  of  accuser^.  Numerius 
being  brought  to  trial  for  this  crime,  denied 
the  whole  charge ;  and  there  being  no  proof, 
the  accuser  exclaimed,  Who  mU  ever  be  Jbund 
guUtyy  if  a  denial  of  the  fact  be  suffidentfor  his 
acquittal  ?  Julian  retorted.  Who  mil  eoer  be  ac- 
quitted^  if  a  bare  accusation  be  student  ground  to 
find  him  guilty  f 


CHAPTER  HI. 


ENJ>  OP  THE  REIGN  OF  CONSTANTIUS. 


Fx-oRENTius,  and  other  enemies  of  justice,  fail-     »». 
ed  not  to  blacken  Julian  at  the  court,  to  ren-    ^^ 
der  him  an  object  of  suspicion,  and  taint  all  'AeBiHt* 
his  actions  with  the  poison  of  calumny.     The 
emperor  now  beheld  him  only  in  the  light  of 
a  rival ;  and,  with  a  view  to  disarm  him,  order- 
ed the  flower  of  his  troops  to  Constantinople, 
from  whence  they  were  to  march  against  the 
Persians.    Thus,  after  four  glorious  campaigns, 
Julian  found  himself  at  the  eve  of  losing  the 


whole  ficuit  qf  bis  la^uts.    ^e  a|w  tbat  fiw 
province  which  he  had  saved  and  restored  to  a 
flourishing  condition,  on  the  point  of  falUog*  a 
prey  to  uips^  barbarians  whom  be  bad  van- 
quished. 
Foned  hf      However  be  obeyed,  published  the  empieror's 
^i^^^  orders,  and  urged  their  execution.    But  the 
^^     Gallic  troops,  unable  to  bear  the  thoughts  of 
quitting  their  country  and  their  £Eunmes,  to 
carry  on  a  war  in  Asia,  took  quite  contnury 
measures,  proclaimed  him  emperor  at  Pto9, 
and,  listening  neilher  to  hi?  remonstrances  nor 
entreaties,  by  dint  of  importunity  and  threats, 
at  last  obliged  him  to  accept  the  diadem.     Se- 
yena  writer  char^  him  with  having  secretly 
directed  the  conspiracy ;  but  of  this  they  give 
|io  evidence.    Perhaps  he  showed  more  reiuiw 
tance  than  he  really  felt ;  but,  ^s  his  rnoot  in- 
veterate enemies  have  not  been  able  to  convict 
him,  he  must  be  acquitted  by  history.    Let  us 
take  a  particular  view  of  his  conduct  in  a  con- 
juncture so  critical. 
Bkii^iHdi     His  first  step  was  granting  pardon  to  a  set 
of  traitors  who  nad  conspired  against  his  life. 
He  then  declared  to  his  soldiers,  that  promo- 
tion to  military  or  civil  offices  should  oe  the 
.sole  reward  of  services,  and  that,  whoever  sc^- 
cited  ^lii^  for  any  other,  must  expect  a  refusaL 
fie  wrotp  a  letter  to  Constantius,  in  lybich  he 
gave  an  account  of  the  violence  put  upon  hitQi 
and  explained  the  motives  of  his  compliance ; 
promising  still  to  retain  for  him  the  dutiful  ngk 
spect  of  a  subject ;  representing,  besides,  ths^t 
the  Gallic  troops  would  never  consent  to  maidi 
into  Asia,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  ^lar- 
^9g  t\^  imperial  4ign)tyi  he  ooncluded  with 


obeerving,  tidat  n  q\tarrel  between  Uie  pinces 
would  be  productive  of  the  greatest  calamities. 
Another  letter,  which  ought  not  to  have  been 
made  public,  was  filled  with  reproaches,  die* 
tated  by  resentment. 

The  emperor,  far  from  altering  into  a  ne^  ComtaDtiai 
gociation,  only  despatched  severe  orders,  which  "**"*•  ■"* 
Julian  communicating  to  the  troops,  they  in- 
terrupted  him  with  me  cry  of  Juaan  emperor^ 
the  province^  {he  army^  the  empire  require  it. 
After  this,  he  hesitated  no  lon^r  in  supporting 
a  measure,  on  which  he  saw  depended  his  own 
life  and  that  of  his  friends.    If  revolting  a^ 

Sinst  a  sovereign  were  in  any  case  justifiable, 
is  certainly  might  be  excused,  considering 
its  motives  and  circumstances.  * 

Julian  having  nothing  to  hope,  and  every     sbi. 


thing  to  fear  from  Constantius,  resolved  to  be 
beforehand  with  him.  He  took  his  measures  «n>B^)>^ 
with  prudence,  provided  for  the  secmrity  of 
Gaul,  and  exact^  an  oath  of  fidelity  firom  his 
troops.  His  soldiers  swore  to  follow  wherever 
he  led  them,  though  those  very  men  had  re- 
fused to  quit  their  own  country  in  compliance 
with  the  emperor's  orders ;  so  different  senti- 
ments did  they  entertain  of  those  two  princes  ! 
He  marched  on  foot  with  his  troops,  barehead- 
ed, and  shared  in  all  the  fatigues  of  the  com- 
mon soldiers.  He  surprised  Sirmium  before 
the  inhabitants  even  had  intelligence  of  his 
march,  and  seized  upon  the  pass  of  Succa,  be^ 
tween  mount  H»mus  and  Rnodop^,  at  the  enb- 
trance  of  Thrace.  Italy  and  Greece  eagerly 
espoused  his  party;  but  two  Pannonian  le^ 
eions,  which,  from  a  suspicion  of  their  fidelity, 
he  bad  ordered  into.  Gaul,  baving  revolted  on 
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their  march  and  seized  upon  Aquileia,  he  slbfm^ 
ped  to  retake  that  place.  This  siege  would 
necessarily  take  up  a  long  time  ;  and  the  news 
from  the  East  made  him  very  uneasy  ;  hut  an 
unforeseen  event  at  once  put  him  in  possessioo 
of  the  empire,  without  eicposing  him  to  the 
disgrace  of  shedding  Roman  hlood. 
Dttth  of  Sapor  having  maob  himself  master  of  SIngara 
^^'^»"*'*"**^  and  JBezahda,  two  important  cities  of  Meso- 
potamia, Constantius  made  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  retake  the  latter.  The  Catholics, 
Arians,  and  Idolaters,  joined  in  attributing  the 
disgraceful  event  of  this  enterprise  to  his  per- 
secution of  their  respective  religious ;  a  re* 
markable  proof  of  the  temerity  with  which  men 
interpret  the  judgments  of  heaven.  He  was 
preparing  to  renew  the  war  against  the  Per- 
sians, when  he  received  the  news  of  Julian's  ra- 
pid march ;  and  Sapor  having  retired,  he  set 
out  from  Antioch  to  oppose  the  rebel,  but  could 
proceed  no  farther  than  Cilicia,  where  he  was 
seized  with  a  burning  fever,  which  put  an  end 
to  his  life  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age, 
after  he  had,  like  his  father,  been  baptized 
when  in  the  agonies  of  death. 
He  did  litdt  Though  he  enacted  a  few  good  laws,  made 
i^h!^  some  successful  expeditions,  gave  some  instances 
of  clemency,  and  showed  some  signs  of  virtue, 
his  memory  is  not  the  less  odious  nor  contemp- 
tible ;  for  tne  mischief  he  did  far  outweighed  the 
good.  To  mention  no  other,  the  religious  auar- 
rels  which  he  inflamed,  while  he  flattered  nim- 
self  with  the  thoughts  of  appeasing  them,  be- 
came an  incurable  wotmd  m  the  church  and 
the  empire.  Ammianus,  who,  without  fanaticism, 
was  attached  to  the  wcient  worship  of  Rmnei 
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tlitts  expresses  himself  on  that  suhject :  '  By  a 

womanish  superstition  he  disturhed  Christiani- 

.  tjf  plain  and  simple  as  the  nature  of  that  relU 

{^ipn  is ;  and,  applying  himself  rather  curious- 
y  jto  fathom  its  depths,  than  to  reflate  its 
practice  in  a  manner  becoming  his  dignity,  he 
excited  great  divisions,  and  fomented  them  hf 
jdisputes  about  words.  He  exhausted  the  funds 
destined  fox  defra^^ing  the  travelling  expenses 
pf  mien  (employed  in  tne  business  of  the  state, 
by  keeping  the  bishops  in  perpetual  motion  for 
the  holding  of  councils,  in  which  he  was  ambl- 
.lious  of  prescribing  the  mode  of  worship  and 
the  rules  of  belief,  * 

The  testimony  of  this  historian  ought  to  have 
the  more  weight,  as  his  impartiaUty  has  raised 
doubts  with  re^rd  to  his  religion.  Some  people 
are  even  of  opinion  that  he  was  secretly  attach- 
jcd  to  Christianity. 

Without  entering  into  the  particulars  of  ec-  swtiiiiaiti 
clesiastical  quarrels,  which  were  incessantly  en-  ^^^^^1^,^ 
venomed  by  the  discord  of  the  bishops,  or  the      jrf^ 
imprudence  and  cabals  of  the  court,  it  will  l)e 
sufficient  to  make  one  important  remark.    The 
Arians  took  refuge  in  deceitful  subtilties.     In 
appearance  they  confessed  the  divinity  of  the 
^ord;  they  said  he  was  like  the  father,  ofAoiot^^ioc; 
but  they  obstinately  rejected  the  word  consub- 
stantial,  i/iow^tos^  complaining,  that  the  Chris- 
.tian  world  was  set  in  a  flame  for  a  syllable,  for 
A  word  not  to  be  found  in  Scripture,  as  if  that 
word  had  not  expressed  the  thing  itself,  and 
been  rendered  sacred  by  the  judgment  of  the 

i^hurch.  RimiAi 

The  council  of  Rimini,  in  359,  composed  of  cJS^iai^ 
four  hun^d  bishops,  more  than  three  fourths     ^^^s^f 


of  whom  were  Ca&olics,  after  having  «t  fiitit 
refused  to  make  any  alteration  in  die  Nicene 
-creed,  being  at  last  intimidated  by  the  mandates 
^f  the  court,  admitted  a  formulary,  bearing,lhit 
the  Son  iSj  in  every  things  like  the  FoAer.  Tins 
example  was  followed  by  that  of  Seleucia,  which 
was  afterwards  transferred  to  Constantinople. 
^  The  subscriptions  that  were  every  where  ex- 
acted, '  says  Fleury,  *  raised  great  aisturbuces 
in  the  church.  It  was  a  kind  of  p^^ecntion 
more  dangerous  than  that  of  the  Aifijaas,  be- 
-cause  it  sprung  up  in  hex  bosom*  ^xaoBt  aU 
»ibscribed  to  the  error,  even  though  ^bey  dis- 
believed it.  Only  a  very  small  number  were  ex- 
empted ;  either  because  they  had  resolution 
enough  to  refuse  compliance,  or  were  too  ob- 
scure to  attract  notice.  All  the  rest  yielded  to 
the  torrent ;  some  sooner,  some  htt^,  throoeh 
motives  of  fear,  self-interest,  or  ignorance.  Toe 
pretence  of  maintaining  peace  and  submission 
to  the  will  of  the  emperor,  induced  almost  aU 
the  prelates  to  join  me  Arian  oommimion ;  *  * 
but  the  resolution  of  the  HSarys  and  Athana- 
siuses,  was  not  to  be  overcome ;  and  the  Ni« 
cene  fiedth,  after  so  many  storms^  at  last  pre- 
vailed. 
.  ^^  It  is  to  be  wished,  that  the  ardency  of  thrar 
flflmie  iioif  zeal  had  not  sometimes  prompted  tbem  to  a 
^'^'^''^  conduct  destructive  of  tne  faatb,  and  incon- 
sistent witibi  the  respect  due  to  tiie  sovereign. 
Some  holy  prelates  wrote  severe  invectives  a- 
eainst  Constantius,  which  they  addressed  to 
nimself ;  and  these  were  comm^ided  and  imi- 
tated by  others,  f    A  first  example,  as  is  coni- 

•ma^scBiMiMuuii.    f  nMix,«crairt.dtrBsBM 
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monly  tile  Qase^noducedlothera  0f  a.  more  dan- 
geious  oakudse*  la  their  eyes^  a^  prince,  who  fa. 
isoured  beresjr,  was  no  longer  clothed  with  the 
iimierial  majesty ;  though^fomierLy^  it  had.  been, 
itaknowledged.  even  in.  the  tyxants  who  perse* 
anted  Christianity. 

This  diversity  of.  conduct  proceeded  from  the^ 
difference  of  situation.  The  bishops  had  most  •:!S*jSi" 
of  them  been  loaded  with  riches  and  honours  *•  ^g^"^ 
by  Constantine ;  and,  being  provoked  by  the  hnaaOy. 
mortifications  and  uneasiness  given  them  by  his 
son,  whose  character  was  far  from  ensuring  him 
respect,  and  inflamed  by  the  disputes  on  reli- 
gion, which  were  carried.on  with  excessive  acri- 
mony, they  naturally  transgressed  the  bounds  of 
their  primitive  modesty*.  The  most  virtuous 
suffered  themselves  to  be  hurried  away  by  zeal; 
the  others  were  elated  with  their  influence  over 
the  minds  of  the  people.  Some,  courtly  and 
fawning,  gave  themselves  up  to  intrigue  and 
the  pursmts  of  ambition;  while  others  thought 
they  honoured  God  by  defying  their  sove- 
reigns. 

JLeontius  of  Tripoli  was  audacious  enough  Avdadtj 
to  refuse  paying  a  respectful  visit  to  the  em-  jjtaatim 
presB  Eusebia.    He  prescribed  the  ceremonial  ^  Tripoli, 
which  he  expected  should  be  used  on  that  oc- 
oasionw     '  When  I-  enter,  she  shall  immediately: 
rise  and  advance  to  meet  me ;  she  shall  b0w» 
low  to  receive  my  blessing.    When  I  am  seat^ 
ed,  she  shall  moaestly  continue  standing  till  I 
give  ber  a  sign  to  sit  down. '  The  empress  de- 
manded satisfaction  for  this  insult;   Imt  the 
emperor  ^eadin^,  that  he,  too,  should  -  be  ex- 
posed to  some  arax>nt,  commended  the*  c<»idiiefe 
of  the  bishop* 
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The  The  greatest  part  of  the  miscfaiefk  which  nK» 
of^  fested  the  churchy  and  necessarily  reverted  upon 
society,  were  occasioned  by  the  weakness  and 
imprudence  of  this  prince.  Under  a  wise  em* 
peror  the  disputes  would  have  been  less  violent, 
or  at  least  the  supreme  authority  would  not  have 
been  brought  into  contempt. 


JULIAN. 


CHAPTER  !• 

GOV£RKM£KT    Ol*    JULIAN.      HIS    £ND£AVOUag   TO 

nssxaoT  Christianity. 

sBi.  The  moment  that  the  death  of  Constantins  was 
^^^^^J^  made  public,  all  hearts  were  turned  to  Julian* 
cnverar.  The  fame  of  his  exploits  and  virtues  attracted 
the  veneration  of  the  public.  The  event  which 
gave  him  peaceable  possession  of  the  throoe 
was  even  looked  upon  as  supernatural,  and  be 
was  received  at  Constantinople  with  equal  joy 
and  respect.  He  celebrated  the  funeral  of  the 
deceased  emperor  with  magnificence,  and  af. 
fected  to  lament  his  death,  though  it  is  impos- 
sible his  regret  should  have  been  sincere.  One 
of  his  first  cares  was  to  erect  a  chamber  of  jus- 
tice  ibr  the  punishment  of  those  who  should  be 
convicted  of  having  abused  their  credit  under 
the  last  reign.  Three  celebrated  informers,  Paul, 
Apodemus,   and   the  eunuch  Eusebius,    who 
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was  great  chftmberiain,  were  condemned  to  the 
flames,  and  this  act  of  seyerity  met  with  wuYer- 
sal  applause.  But  the  public  censured  some  ar- 
bitrary sentences,  which,  as  almost  constantly 
happens  on  such  occasions,  fell  upon  innocent 
personsw 
Numberless  abuses  called  aloud  for  reforma*  Refenns 


tion,  especially  in  the  emperor's  household,  where 
a  multitude  of  useless  officers  preyed  upon  the 
substance  of  the  state.   There  were  a  thousand 
barbers,  a  thousand  cooks,  and  the  rest  in  pro- 
portion, all  insatiable  and  unprincipled  men,  who 
spared  nothing  to  gratify  tneir  luxuiy  and  ra- 
pacity.   The  public  treasure  was  swallowed  up 
m  this  bottomless  gulf;  nor  was  it  long  before 
Julian  perceived  it.    Having  sent  for  a  barber, 
and  ^emg  a  man  enter  magnificently  dressed, 
/  wanted  a  barber ,  said  he,  not  a  senator.    This 
^   man,  besides  a  considerable  salary  and  large 
gratifications,  had  twenty  servants,  and  as  many 
horses,  kept  for  him  at  the  emperor's  expense. 
All  the  barbers  were  discharged  except  one, 
\  and  even  he^  said  the  prince,  is  superfltums  to  a 
^  man  who  wears  his  beard.    He  did  the  same  by 
^  the  eunuchs,  and    all  the  officers  whom  he 
7  thought  unnecessary. 

^^      Perhaps  this  reformation  was  principally  di-  ^^pp^j* 
^  rected  by  an  extravagance  of  philosophy.    Butpr^^  ^ 
'^'  the  people  ought  to  think  themselves  happy  in    ^S! 
^  \  having  such  a  philosopher  for  their  sovereign, 
'^'  rather  than  a  master  who  would  lavish  their 
^  money  in  vain   parade.     He   protected  them 
1^  against  the  oppression  of  the  financiers  and  the 
r  licentiousness  of  the  soldiery ;  and  administered 
^^  justice  with  ecj^ual  care  and  despatch.    This  he 
thought  an  indispensable  duty,  and  in  every  de^ 
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terminatioii  aimed  only  at  the  good  of  die  mAL 
jects.    He  was  a  ^reat  enemy  to  flattny  ;  and 
Deing'one  day  hienly  applauded  by  the  mwyears 
for  his  sentence  m  a  certain  cause,  /  shauid  be 
prouiqflho^  encomums^  said  he,  if  I  Uumghttheg 
who  bestowed  them  would  haoe  been  boldemmtgh  * 
censure  me  had  I  given  a  ambrary  ded^on.  It  was 
one  of  his  principal  maxims  of  government, 
that  the  ancient  laws  and  customs  ought  to  be  rigid- 
fy  observed^  unless  some  great  pubBc  benefit  obliges 
to  a  detdation;  a  maxim  which,  though  generaU 
ly  true,  he  falsely  applied  to  Christianity, 
ubdenjcf     Amoi^  striking  marks  of  wisdom,  we  see  in 
faii^  tethis  prince  an  affectation  of  modesty,  sometime* 
^^    unbecoming  his  mnk.    In  general,  he  carried 
things  in  themsdves  laudable  to  a  faulty  excess. 
It  was  customary  for  the  emper(»r  to  attend  the 
new  consuls  to  the  senate ;  and  Maraertiiius 
and  Nevitus,  who  had  been  graced  with  that 
title,  coming  to  the  palace  on  the  day  appoint- 
ed  for  the  ceremomal,  Julian  went  to  meet 
them,  received  them  in  their  litter,  asked  their 
orders  for  setting  out,  placed  them  with  his 
own  hands  in  the  curule  chair,  and  walked  be* 
fore  them  in  the  middle  of  the  crowd.   His  pa^ 
negyric,  pronounced  by  Mamertinus,  is  still  ex^^ 
tant.    It  is  an  ingenious  piece  of  flattery,  but 
such  as  ought  not  to  have  been  pleasing  to  phi- 
losophic ears.     However,  custom  had  made 
those  addresses  of  adulation  too  frequent ;  and 
even  Trajan  had  listened  to  bis  own  praises 
from  the  mouth  of  Pliny. 
Hwonn       Ouc  day,  when  the  emperor  was  haranguing 
^^^    the  senate,  he  was  informed  of  the  arrival  of 
i^gjjpj^the  philosopher  Maximus  from  Ionian   upon 
"^  whkh  he  rose  abruptly^  ea^raeed  him,  and; 
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having^  ushered  him  into  tlie  house,  loaded 
him  with  praises,  paid  him  ail  the  honours  due 
£rom  a  pupil  to  an  old  ma^er,  whose  lessons  de- 
served the  most  lively  acknowledgments ;  and, 
after  the  senate  was  aismtssed,  wauced  out  with 
him,  hand  in  hand.  The  invitations  of  the 
prince  crowded  the  palace  with  a  multitude  of 
sophists,  men  altogether  unwortiby  of  his  consi- 
deration ;  and  the  philosophic  garb  became  a 
cloak  for  ambition  and  seU-interest.  True  phi-* 
losophers  are  always  rare,  even  when  they  are 
respected.^ 

Julian  had  long  hated  Christianity,  which  he  h« 
abjmned  the  moment  that  he  was  invested  with  ^^^^^^ 
the  sovereignty.  His  chief  um  was  to  destroy  chriftamty. 
that  sublime  religion,  because  he  regarded  it  as 
destructive  of  the  public  weal ;  doubtless  con- 
founding the  religion  itself  with  the  abuses  which 
had  crept  into  it  from  the  passions  and  preju- 
dices of  men.  He  was  instigated  to  this  attempt 
by  his  philosophers,  who,  for  the  most  part, 
advised  violent  measures;  but  these  were  equal- 
ly repugnant  to  his  principles  and  disposition. 
He  nad  too  much  humanity  to  expose  himself 
to  the  reproach  of  tyranny,  and  too  much  good 
sense  not  to  know  the  inutility  and  hazard  of  a 
sanguinary  persecution.  He  therefore  formed 
his  plan  with  the  most  profound  policy,  and, 
without  openly  persecutmg  the  worshippers  of 
Jesus  Chnst,  did  more  mischief  to  his  religion 
than  all  those  who  had  let  loose  their  rage  a- 
gainst  it. 

*  He  knew,  *  says  Libanius,^  *  that  all  at-  LSmdm 
tempts  to  force  consciences  are  fruitless ;  that  ^  ^^i^^^ 
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bodily  distempers  may  sometimes  be  cured  by 
tying  down  the  patients,  but  neither  sword  nor 
fire  can  destroy  belief.  If  the  hand  ofters  sacri- 
fice, the  heart  disowns  it,  charges  the  body  widi 
weakness,  and  persists  in  its  sentiments.  Men 
do  not  change  their  opinions,  but  only  pret^id 
to  change  them.  These  hypocrites  afterwards 
ask  forgivenesa  of  the  party  they  have  efiected 
to  abandon ;  and  they  who  have  perished  un- 
der punishment  receive  divine  honours. '  If  we 
may  judge  from  this  passage,  Libanius  deseiT- 
ed  the  emperor's  esteem ;  and  that  prince  ac- 
tually made  use  of  his  counsels  and  his  pen. 
JuHan,  A  Liet  us  takc  a  particular  view  of  Julian's  con- 
otaerver  of  duct  iu  an  affair  of  such  delicacy.  In  quality 
Vt^tiut,^^  hiffh  priest,  he  set  the  example  of  the  reh- 
^on  he  proposed  to  reestablish,  zealously  per- 
rormed  tne  functions  of  his  office  in  presioing 
at  the  Pagan  ceremonies,  showed  the  most  pro- 
found reverence  for  the  gods,  and  thus  inspired 
superstitious  minds  with  the  same  sentiments  of 
devotion,  while  others  made  it  a  duty  apparent- 
ly to  imitate  him. 
Hb  a  religion  without  morality,  when  closely  ex- 
Joint tothem  amincd,  appears  contemptible.  This  essential 
^^'^1^^  defect  gave  the  Christians  a  very  great  advan- 
"***^'  tage  over  the  Pas;ans,  whom  they  reproached 
with  being  obliged  to  borrow  from  philosophy 
the  idea  and  knowledge  of  those  duties  whicn  it 
is  the  business  of  religion  to  inculcate  and  pre- 
scribe. Julian  was  compelled  to  own  the  ex- 
cellency of  the  Christian  religion  in  this  respect^ 
and  used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  introduce 
morality  into  Paganism.  He  ordered  its  pre- 
cepts to  be  joined  to  the  ceremonial  of  wor- 
ship, and  publicly  taught ;  above  all,  zealously 
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enforcing  the  practice  of  that  charity  by  which 
Christimis  are  distin^ished. 

As  the  example  of  the  priests  has  much  greater  F^wniM 
influence  over  the  people  than  their  discourses,  y^HiTtfi^ 
he  exhorted  them,  m  his  writings,  to  observe  a  J™^ 
conduct  worthy  of  their  office,  and  draws  up  a 
plan  for  that  purpose,  in  which  he  goes  so  far  as 
to  forbid  them  to  read  certain  books,  which, 
says  he,  ^adtialbf  kindle  tkejlame  of  the  passions. 
He  requires  of  them  the  love  of  the  ^ods  and  of 
mankind  as  the  principal  duties  of  their  pro- 
fession. He  commands  them  to  be  respected, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  to  make  themselves  re- 
spectable. He  describes  their  important  func- 
tions, by  calling  them  the  interpreters  of  the 
will  of  the  gods  to  men^  and  the  guarantees  qf  the 
conduct  qf  men  towards  the  gods.  According  to 
him,  they  never  ought  to  visit  the  great,  or 
men  in  authority,  except  to  plead  the  cause  of 
the  poor,  the  widow,  and  the  orphan. 

While  he  thus  endeavoured  to  bring  idolatry  .|^omi  ^ 
again  into  credit,  he  took  every  means  tacitly  <*g^ 
to  undermine  Christianity.     Fully  persuaded,    n£sni^ 
that  ridicule  and  contempt  are  more  effectual 
means  for  accomplishing  this  purpose  than  the 
inflicting  of  tortures,  he  forbade  the  Galileans, 
by  which  name  he  called  the  disciples  of  Jesus 
Christ,  to  be  ill  treated  on  account  of  their  reli- 
gion, because^  said  he,  they  are  rather  objects  qf 
compassion  tfum  hatred ;  they  wander  in  the  dark 
on  the  most  essential  poiius^  and  abandon  the  wor- 
ship €ff  the  gods  to  adore  the  remains  qf  carcasses^ 
and  0ie  bones  of  dead  men.    He  recalled  to  Con- 
stantinople all  those  who  Imd  been  banished  by 
Constantius,  whether  Catholics  or  Arians ;  and 
restored  the  churches  to  the  bishops,  with  a 
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view  to  rekindle  among  them  tboee  fatal  dissen- 
sions which  had  been  productive  of  so  many 
mischiefs  ;  Jbr  he  knew^  saith  Ammianus  Marcef- 
liniis,  in  hyperbolical  and  emphatic  expression, 
he  knew  that  savage  beasts  show  less  cruelty  to  num^ 
Idndj  Aon  Christians  general^  disphofed  in  their 
disputes  mA  one  another. 
i^        He  opposed  an  apparent  moderation  to  the 
iSSaSaa  violence  of  false  zeal,  and  thus  turned  its  ex- 
oa^i^   cesses  to  his  advantage.    Maris  of  Cbalcedon, 
an  old  man,  of  the  Arian  sect,  who  had  lost  his 
sight,  having  publicly  insulted  him  at  a  sacri- 
^^,  Be  silent,  thou  nuserahie  bUnd  wretch^  said 
the  emperor  to  him,  the  Galilean,  thy  God,  wiU 
not  restore  thee  to  thy  sight. — /  thank  him,  replied 
the  bishop,  Jbr  sparing  me  the  pain  of  beholding 
an  apostate  Uke  thee;  to  which  Julian  made  no 
reply,  biM:  continued  the  sacrifice. 
F^tihibiii    ,  The  Christians  had  some  men  of  abilities, 
oJktiMii  who,  employing  theipselves  as  teach^:^  of  lite- 
^^Mog   ^ture  and  the  sciences,  took  that  opportunity 
fiteratore.  of  insinuating  the  belief  of  their  religion  into 
the  minds  of  their  pupils,  and  decrying  Pagan- 
ism. They  were  formidable  enemies  to  the  phi- 
losophers, and  defended  the  truth  with  the  same 
arms  with  which  these  attacked  it.  In  order  to 
deprive  them  of  this  advanta^,  and  raider 
them  contemptible  by  their  ignorance,  they 
were  prohibited  by  the  emperor  from  teachii^ 
grammar,  rhetoric,  and  philosophy ;  under  this 
pretence,  that,  as  they  did  not  believe  the  reli- 
gious doctrine  of  the  Greeks,  they  could  not, 
without  being  guilty,  of  a  shameful  imposture, 
make  use  of  the  b€K)ks  which  containal  those 
tenets.    The  same  edict  permitted  the  Chris- 
tians to  attend  the  schools ;  but  of  this  privi- 
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lege  they  were  afterwards  deprived  by  a  06tin- 
ter  edict,  because^^  them  the  gospel  ought  to  be 
sufficient;  a  prohibi tion  which  Ammianus  blames 
as  a  piece  of  cruelty,  but,  however,  was  weft 
calculated  for  producing  its  effect.  In  the  se- 
quel, we  shall  have  too  frequent  opportumties 
of  seeing  how  prejudicial  ignorance  may  be  to 
religion ;  and  Julian's  policy  suggested  to  him 
a  method  which  could  scarcely  fail  of  answer- 
ing his  purpose. 

Self-interest  being  the  great  mover  of  the  ho-      Ha 
man  heart,  the  emperor  made  that  his  princi-  JSb^^!^ 

Sal  engine  against  Christianity*  All  fiEivours  and  ****** 
ignities  were  bestowed  exclusively  upon  idol-  d 
ators ;  the  faithful  were  abandoned  to  cbntetnpt 
and  oppression.  He  revoked  the  privileges  of 
the  clerks,  abolished  the  distributions  establish- 
ed by  Constantine  for  their  ben^t,  and  that  of 
widows  and  virgins,  obliged  the  Christians  to 
rebuild  the  temples  at  their  own  expense,  and 
excluded  them  from  all  employments^  telling 
them,  that,  by  their  law,  they  were  forbidden  to 
use  the  swora ;  the  courts  of  justice  were  shut 
against  them,  because  the  same  law  condemned 
suits  and  quarrels.  If  they  complaiiied  of  being 
taxed  above  their  proportion  by  the  governors, 
his  answer  was,  Doth  not  the  gospel  teach  you  to 
despise  the  good  things  o^  this  xvoHd^  and  to  si^er 
wrong  with  patience?  He  seized  an  opportunity 
of  pillaging  the  opulent  church  of  Edessa,  in 
order  to  facilitate  to  the  Galileans  the  path  to  thd 
kingdom  ^heaven.  He  made  difference  in  reli- 
gion a  sufficient  reason  for  divorce,  which  was 
an  easy  method  for  increasing  the  number  of 
apostates.  In  a  word,  he  set  in  motion  all  the 
springs  of  refined  policy  against  a  set  of  men 
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whom  he  wanted  to  seduce  and  pervert,  but 
was  unwilling  to  honour  with  martyrdom. 
^"'^^  ^      The  indiscreet  and  rash  zeal  of  a  number  of 
ChriatiuM  Christians,  who  overthrew  the  altars,  statues, 
*^r^*  and  even  temples,  or,  by  their  tumults,  violat- 
ed the  public  peace,  occasioned  an  efiusion  of 
blood  in  the  provinces.     *  In  several  places,' 
says  the  Abbede  la  Bleterie,  *  especially  in  the 
East,  where  the  passions  are  inflamed  by  the 
climate,  the  Pagans,  elated  with  their  present 
good  fortune,  insulted  the  Christians,  who,  less 
mindful  of  the  xules  prescribed  by  the  gospel 
than  of  their  past  prosperity,  returned  mjury 
for  injury,  and  insult  for  insult.     From  words 
they  came  to  blows,  and  from  blows  to  sedi- 
tion. '  It  is  not  to  be  wondered,  therefore,  if  the 
governors  of  provinces,  who  were  enemies  to 
t)hristianity,  carried  their  severity  beyond  the 
limits  prescribed  to  them.    But,  notwithstand- 
ing the  assertions  of  some  respectable  authors, 
it  may  be  doubted,  whether,  in  this  point,  they 
conformed  to  the  secret  inclinations  of  the 
prince.     The  infliction  of  punishment,  merely 
tor  the  sake  of  religion,  was  certainly  contnuy 
to  his  views,  and  tne  plan  he  had  so  artfully 
laid  down. 
jvBkii't        But  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  his  be- 
•Bpenbtioii.  jjjg  j^^  j^^^  ^j^^  ^^^  absurd  practices  by  a  blind 

superstition.  He  sacrificed  numberless  victims, 
and,  if  he  had  lived  longer,  bade  fair  for  de- 
stroying  the  breed  of  cattle.  This  is  the  ex- 
pression  of  Ammlanus  himself,  who  assures  us, 
that  the  expense  of  celebrating  the  sacrifices, 
and  performing  the  ceremonies,  became  bur- 
densome to  the  state  ;  that  the  soldiers  aknost 
every  day  feasted  upon  the  flesh  of  the  obia- 
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tions ;  that  they  drank  to  excess,  especially  the 
Gauls,  and  were  then  guilty  of  every  kind  of  li- 
centiousness. St  Chrysostom  asserts,  that,  dur- 
ing the  religious  ceremonies,  the  emperor  was 
accompanied  by  crowds  of  debauchees  ;  and  St 
Gregory  of  Nazianzum  accuses  him  of  secret 
abominations,  of  nocturnal  sacrifices,  where  hu- 
man blood  was  shed.  But,  as  has  been  remark- 
ed by  the  Abb6  de  la  Bleterie,  *  We  ou^ht  not 
easily  to  credit  discoveries  published  after  the 
death  of  Julian,  when  the  hatred  of  the  public 
had  not  yet  subsided ;  and  sometimes  popular 
report  furnishes  tales  so  well  contrivea,  as  to 
deceive  authors  the  least  inclined  to  impose 
upon  their  readers. '  I  shall  add  an  observation 
still  more  striking.  St  Gregory,  while  pouring 
out  invectives  against  Julian,  speaks  of  Con- 
stantius,  not  only  as  an  excellent  prince,  but  as 
a  saint.  If  we  consider  the  circumstances,  this 
partiality  is  easily  accounted  for,  especially  in 
a  work  of  eloquence.  It  ought  to  be  a  lesson 
to  the  reader  to  be  cautious  in  forming  a  judgr- 
ment.  It  argues  great  ignorance  of  human  na- 
ture, to  be  surprised  at  seeing  the  most  respect- 
able men  sometimes  giving  way  to  orejudice  ; 
and  he  must  be  a  foe  to  justice  and  numanity, 
who  will  not  £airly  weigh  the  reasons,  that,  iij 
such  cases,  weaken  their  testimony. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


FERSIAN  WAR.      END  OF  THE  REIGN  OT  JUI.IAN. 

868.,    During  these  attempts  to  destroy  Christiani- 
WtfaguDBt ^^^  ^j^^  emperor  was  laying  the  plan  of  a  great 

^^"^"■^  enterprise  against  the  Persians.     His  intention 
was  to  revenge  upon  Sapor  the  injuries  done 
to  the  Roman  name ;  and,  by  his  economy,  the 
wisdom  of  his  administration,  and  the  terror 
with  which  the  barbarians  had  been  struck  by 
the  success  of  his  arms,  he  was  enabled  to  car- 
ry the  war  into  the  heart  of  Asia.     He  set  out 
from  Constantinople  in  the  year  362.  The  west- 
em  provinces  were  scarcely  sensible  of  his  ab- 
sence, and  remained  in  profound  tranquillity 
till  his  death ;  his  very  name  being  sufficient 
to  curb  those  fierce  and  rapacious  nations,  who 
incessantly  threatened  the  empire.    Sapor  hav- 
ing sent  proposals  of  peace,  he  threw  down  the 
letter  with  contempt,  saying,  that  he  tcould  soon 
give  an  answer  in  person.     He  was  a  hero  inca- 
pable of  weakness ;  but  what  hero  can  reck(Mi 
upon  his  fortime  ? 
Public        The  public  calamities  with  which  the  empire 
was  then  af&icted  were  a  kind  of  prelude  to  the 
ill  success  of  this  expedition.  Nicomedia,  which, 
a  short  time  before,  had  suffered  severely  by  an 
earthquake,  was  entirely  destroyed  by  a  new 
shock.     Several  other  cities  met  with  the  same 
fate,  -and  some  were  swallowed  up  by  the  sea. 
An  excessive  drought  was  succeeded  by  a  pesti- 
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ience  and  famine,  which  Julian  endeavoured  to 
remedy,  hy  fixin?  provisions  at  a  low  price.    He 
caused  considerable  quantities  of  com  to  be  im- 
ported ;  but  the  dealers  abandoned  a  trade  by 
.which  they  could  not  make  sufficient  profit ;  and 
some  rich  avaricious  men  privately  purchased 
^  all  the  grain,  in  order  to  sell  it  agam  at  an  ex- 
cessive rate ;  which  fiirnishes  a  remarkable  in- 
L^.  stance  in  favour  of  a  free  trade.  Antioch,  where 
^^'.  the  emperor  then  resided,  was  filled  with  com- 
V,  plaints  and  murmurs  aeainst  his  conduct. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  city,  who,  except  a  Juiiaa 
^  very  few,  professed  the  Christian  religion,  'SStSdl!' 
',  though  their  manners  were  licentious,  and  their 
I  dispositions  frivolous ;  judging  of  men  by  their 
appearance  ;  fond  of  show,  magnificence,  and 
pleasures  ;  regardless  of  merit,  or  rather  open- 
ly despising  it ;  derided  a  prince  who  had  tum- 
ed  his  court  into  a  school  of  philosophy,  and 
the  austerity  of  whose  manners  they  looked 
upon  as  a  censiure  of  their  licentiousness.  Their 
malignant  wit  was  excited  by  his  air  of  rus- 
ticity, his  train  of  philosophers,  his  supersti- 
tious devotion,  and,  above  all,  his  lon^  and 
shaggy  beard ;  for  in  this  respect  he  imitated 
the  pi'actice  of  the  philosophers.  They  turned 
him  into  ridicule,  and  had  the  insolence  to  in- 
sult him  with  satirical  libels. 

He  revenged  himself  only  by  writing  a  sa-  He  revnm 
tire,  which,  though  just,  was  unsuitable  to  his  ^'^'JJ^^ 
dignity.  This  work  is  still  extant,  under  the 
title  of  Misopogofij  or  the  hater  of  the  beard. 
In  it  he  afiiects  to  censure  his  own  conduct, 
and  reproach  himself  with  a  thousand  faults, 
in  order  to  give  a  more  lively  picture  of  the 
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disorders  which  prevailed   in  Antioch.      His 
performance  was  answered,  and  he  made  no 
reply ;  but  when  he  quitted  the  j>lace,  he  de- 
clared that  he  would  never  again  enter  its 
walls.     He  appointed  Alexander  its  governor, 
a  man  of  inflexible  and  turbulent  disposition. 
/  knono  well,  said  the  emperor,  that  Alexander 
does  not  deserve  a  government^  but  Antioch  de^ 
serves  such  a  governor.    This  was  an  acknow« 
ledgment  that  his  choice  was  directed  by  pas- 
sion ;  it  was  a  deviation  from  those  principles 
of  wisdom  which  did  honour  to  his  philosophy. 
Hcpu^oM      Several  laudable  actions  afterwards  done  bj 
,„^nB   him  deserve   the  highest  encomiums.     Ten 
Christian  soldiers  havmg  entered  into  a  plot  to 
assassinate  him,  he  contented  himself  with  dis- 
missing them,  after  a  severe  reprimand.    Hav- 
ing found  among  his  baggage  a  large  stock  of 
wines  and  other  liquors,  he  said,  A  soldier  ought 
only  to  drink  the  mne  he  gains  by  his  sword;  I 
am  a  soldier^  and  do  not  desire  to  be  treated  better 
than  others;  and  rejected,  with  indignation,  those 
superfluities  of  luxury.     In  a  speech  to  his 
troops,  he  declared,  that  in  time  of  war  be  re- 
quired a  ready  obedience ;  but  when  that  was 
at  an  end,  was  far  from  being  jealous  of  the  pri- 
vilege of  princes,  who  substitute  their  arlntrary 
pleasure  instead  of  reason  and  justice  ;  that  he  wouU 
allow  every  person  to  demand  qf  him  an  account 
of  his  conduct,  and  be  ready  to  satisfy  Aem.    Al- 
ways setting  an  example  of  assiduity,  [Mttience, 
ana  valour,  he  infused  a  spirit  of  heroism  into 
his  soldiers,  and  showed  himself  a  skilful  gene- 
ral in  the  management  of  them.    Here  it  is 
that  he  appears  really  the  great  man. 
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After  a  dangerous  march  through  Assyria,  sbs. 
he  advanced  to  the  hanks  of  the  Tigris.  On  S'tJ^TISl 
this  side  of  the  river  stood  the  city  of  Coche,  |^ 
near  the  ruins  of  the  famous  Seleucia ;  on  the 
other  was  Ctesiphon,  the  capital  of  the  Persian 
empire.  If  the  Roman  fleet  sailed  from  the 
Euphrates  into  the  Tigris  below  Ctesiphon,  it 
would  be  exposed  to  inevitable  destruction,  and 
the  army  be  entirely  unprovided  with  neces- 
saries for  the  siege.  A  knowledge  of  history 
was  on  that  occasion  of  no  small  service  to  the 
emperor.  He  knew  that  a  canal  had  formerly 
been  drawn  between  those  rivers,  which  he 
discovered  after  a  painful  search,  though  no 
traces  of  it  at  that  time  remained.  It  was  then 
cleared,  and  the  fleet  sailed  through  it. 

However,  this  did  not  facilitate  his  passage  He  pmm 
over  the  Tigris.  The  banks  ivere  steep,  and  *"*~' 
lined  with  troops  and  armed  elephants,  the 
sight  of  which  struck  a  panic  into  the  soldiers. 
In  order  to  dissipate  their  fears,  Julian  cele- 
brated military  games,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  was  making  preparations,  and  ordering  the 
embarkation,  wnich  was  performed  under  fa- 
vour of  the  night.  The  Persians  set  fire  to  the 
first  vessels  that  crossed.  Courage^  cried  the 
emperor,  we  are  masters  qfihe  bank^  ihatjlame  is 
the  signal  I  ordered  to  be  given.  The  army  be- 
lieved him,  resumed  coui*age,  passed  the  river 
in  confidence  of  victory,  which  they  gained, 
after  an  obstinate  engagement,  pillaged  the 
enemy's  camp,  and  more  than  ever  admired 
the  genius  of  their  leader. 

Ctesiphon  had  always  been  regarded  as  ^^tal^^^o* 
to  the  Koinan  power  ;^  and  the  most  experienced  hSS^ 
officers  were  against  laying  siege  to  it,  because  ^*^p^ 
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Sapor  was  advancing  with  his  main  army.    Be- 
sides, Arbaces  king  of  Armenia,  and  two  gene- 
rals, who  were  expected  with  a  reinforcement, 
had  not  yet  come  up.    Julian  havin?  no  hopes 
of  being  able  to  take  the  city  wimout  their 
assistance,  resolved  to  go  and  meet  them,  and 
accordingly  marched  up  the  Tigris.     But,  be- 
ing misled  by  the  treacnerous  advice  of  a  de- 
serter, he  burned  his  fleet,  and  entangled  him- 
self in  the  interior  parts  of  the  country,  where 
he  soon  met  with  desert  plains,  in  which  be 
was  obliged  at  once  to  combat  against  fiEunine 
and  the  Persians. 

Sapor        In  this  dreadful  situation  he  deliberated  on 
attecb  him  a  retreat,  and  determined  to  advance  towards 

retiwt.  Corduene,  a  province  on  the  south  of  Arme- 
nia ;  but  Sapor,  at  the  head  of  the  Persians, 
harassed  his  march,  which  was  one  continued 
succession  of  skirmishes.  The  -Romans  were 
almost  constantly  victorious,  but  already  felt 
the  horrors  of  famine ;  and  a  storm  interven- 
ing, the  Persians,  although  discouraged,  seized 
that  opportunity  of  makmg  a  last  effi>rt.  Ju- 
lian, tnough  he  had  not  time  to  put  <m  bis  ar- 
mour, fought  with  his  usual  bravery,  and  flew 
to  every  quarter  where  the  danger  was  most 

{>ressing.  Being  wounded  with  a  javelin  in  the 
iver,  he  fell,  but  soon  after  mounted  on  horse- 
back ;  however,  growing  faint  with  the  loss  of 
blood,  he  caused  himseS*  to  be  carried  to  his 
tent,  crying  out,  that  his  wound  was  not  mortal; 
and  the  moment  it  was  dressed,  was  ea^r  to 
return  to  the  field  ;  but  his  •  strength  miled, 
and  he  perceived  his  end  approaching. 
Htt  The  death  of  this  hero  was  as  surprising  as 
'^do^  his  life.    In  a  long  discoimie  addressed  to  his 
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friends,  he  expressed  his  joy  at  finding  his  som 
ready  to  be  disengaged  from  the  ties  of  the 
body;  thanked  God  for  not  having  suffered 
him  to  perish  by  a  conspiracy,  a  lingering  dis- 
ease, or  the  sword  of  a  tyrant.  He  assured 
them,  that  after  having  Uved  a  guiltless  life,  in 
the  exercise  of  his  duty,  a  foe  to  despotism, 
and  a  zealous  friend  to  the  public  good,  he  re- 
ceived a  death  so  glorious  as  a  favour  from 
heaven ;  for^  said  he,  it  argues  eqtud  cowardice 
to  wish  for  death  before  it  comes  ^  and  to  fear  it 
when  it  is  unavoidal^.  He  refused  to  name  his 
successor,  but  referred  the  choice  to  his  friends; 
and  added,  that  as  a  good  citizen,  he  wished 
to  be  succeeded  by  a  man  worthy  of  the  sove- 
reignty ;  after  which  he  expired,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-one. 

The  popular  tales  concerning  Julian's  death,  ^^^^ 
which  nave  been  propagated  by  a  mistaken  hut^  of 
zeal,  deser^'e  no  more  credit  than  the  infamous    ^^ 
crimes  and  acts  of  cruelty  with  which  it  has 
been   endeavoured   to    blacken    his  memory, 
though  that  be  sufficiently  tarnished  by  his 
hatred  against  Christianity.  *    Ammianus  was 
an  eyewitness  of  the  transactions ;  and  his  nar- 
ration bears  the  stamp  of  truth.     Though  an 
admirer  of  Julian,  he  does  not  dissemble  his 
faults,  his  vanity,  his  superstition,  and  his  pro- 

Eensity  to  satire.  He  censures  some  parts  of 
is  conduct  towards  the  Christians.  His  im- 
partiality has  even  misled  some  modem  literati, 
who,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  believed 


*  Among  many  other  absurdities,  the  following  is  worth  notice. 
TIm  unknown  author  of  the  acta  of  St  Theodoret,  who  pretends  to  have 
followed  the  emperor,  says,  that  the  enemy's  army  consisted  of  angels  in 
a  hnmaa  form. 
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him  a  favourer  of  Christianity.     On  the  au- 
thority of  this  estimable   historian,   we   may 
therefore  securely  rest  our  judgment  of  a  hero^ 
who,  notwithstanding  his  foibles,  would  have 
excited  universal  admiration  by  the  qualities 
of  his  head  and  heart,  had  not  his  apostasy 
rendered  him  an  object  of  detestation  to  the 
Christians  of  his  own  times.    Had  he  protected 
the  true  religion,  what  praises  would  they  not 
have  bestowed  on  him,  when  a  holy  bishop,  in 
order  to  depreciate  his  character,  thought  nim- 
self  authorized  to  celebrate  Constantius,  who 
was  a  professed  Arian  and  a  bad  prince  ? 
,ii^         As  an  author,  Julian  deserves  the  preference 
^"5^®^  to  most  of  his  cotemporaries.     The  most  cu- 
rious of  his  works  are  the  Satire  of  the  Qesars 
and  the  Misopogon.     He  wrote  another  against 
Christianity,  of  which  only  some  fragmnents  are 
extant,  quoted  in  the  refutation  of  it  by  St 
Cyril  of  Alexandria.    The  later  Platonists  bor- 
rowed many  of  the  Christian  doctrines,  which 
they  endeavoured  to  veil  under  the  absurd  al- 
legories of  polytheism.     Their  gods  were  onlv 
genii,  subordinate  to  the  Supreme  Being,  which 
specious  doctrine  probably  deluded  this  un- 
common genius,  and  rendered  him  the  dupe 
of  their  absurd  superstitions. 
Hip  His  letter  to  Themistius  is  a  striking  proof 

•^""^  of  his  esteem  for  philosophy.  *  By  forming 
iiiubMopherB  three  or  four  philosophers, '  says  he,  *  you  may 
do  mankind  more  real  service  than  could  be 
done  by  a  number  of  emperors.  The  philoso- 
pher plays  an  important  part  on  the  theatre  of 
the  world.  You  say  that  he  is  capable  of  giving 
advice  which  may  be  useful  to  the  state  j  he 
does  more,  he  gives  good  examples.     His  dis- 
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courses  are  supported  by  his  actions.  As  he 
is  himself  what  he  desires  other  men  should 
be,  his  conduct  is  more  persuasive  and  effica- 
cious than  the  mandates  of  those  who  can  only 
command.  *  This  eulogium  could  be  justified 
only  by  the  practice  of  philosophy.  But  in 
that  age,  where  could  a  Socrates  or  a  Phocion 
be  found  ? 

Liibanius  enjoyed  the  principal  share  in  Ju-  BoUmm  oT 
lian's  friendship.  That  famous  sophist  taug;ht  ^'Jj^"* 
at  Antioch  when  the  emperor  came  to  tnat  *»!*»*• 
city ;  however,  he  did  not  present  himself  at 
court.  /  was  kisjriend,  said  he,  nol  Msjlatterer. 
Julian,  piqued  at  his  coldness,  wrote  to  him  a 
billet,  filled  with  raillery  and  reproach,  to  which 
he  received  an  answer,  written  on  the  same 
billet,  and  nearly  in  the  same  style.  He  in- 
vited the  sophist  to  dinner. — /  do  not  dine^  re- 
plied the  latter. — Then  we  will  sup  together. — / 
nave  a  headachy  I  cannot. — At  least  come  and  see 
me  often. — /  will  come  when  sent  for  ;  I  am  afraid 
of  being  troublesome.  This  boldness  was  not 
displeasing  to  the  emperor,  who  continued  his 
intimacy  with  Libanius  during  his  whole  life. 

No  fact  is  better  known  in  ancient  history  Pnijeetor 
than  the  unsuccessful  attempt  made  by  this  S^JJ* 
prince  to  rebuild  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  ^^^ 
Animianus  says,  that  he  was  prompted  to  this 
undertaking  by  a  desire  of  immortalizing  his 
name  by  great  works,  and  that  the  workmen 
were  stopped  by  volumes  of  flame  which  burst 
out  of  the  earth  at.  difierent  times. 

The  Christian  authors  ascribe  this  attempt 
to  another  motive,  and  say  his  design  was  to 
deprive  Christianity  of  the  proof  drawn  from 
the  dispersion  of  the  Jews,  and  the  destruction 
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of  their  temple.  They  add  a  great  number  <rf 
miraculous  cihi^umstances,  a  particular  account 
of  which  may  be  seen  in  our  ecclesiastical  his- 
torians. We  know  not  any  miracle  better  at- 
tested, says  the  learned  Fleury. 


JOVIAN. 


j^    The  death  of  Julian  was  followed  by  a  ^neral 
••ectod    consternation.  The  victorious  army  was  in  want 
onperor.  ^^  gycry  ucccssary,  in  the  middle  of  the  enemy's 
country,  and  the  race  of  Constantius  Chlorus 
was  entirely  extinct.     Sallust,  prsefect  of  the 
East,  refused  the  empire,  and  aa vised  putting 
off  the  election  till  the  army  in  Mesopotamia 
could  concur  in  it.     But  a  head  was  wanted, 
and  tbe  choice  fell  upon  Jovian,  captain  of  the 
guards,  called  Domestic^  who,  though  young*, 
addicted  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  to  v^ine 
and  women,  showed  himself  possessed  of  many 
excellent  qualities,  which  might  one  day  com- 
pensate his  faults. 
MJw»       Sapor  sent  him  proposals  of  peace,  either 
tiAe  w^  because  he  dreaded  urging  the  Romans  to  de- 
with  shkv.  spair^  or  designed,  by  amusing  them  with  the 
hopes  of  a  treaty,  to  I'educe  them  to  the  extre- 
mity of  famine.    Jovian  immediately  despatch- 
ed deputies  to  the  Persian  camp.     Four  days 
were  passed  in  negociations,  durmg  which  the 
march  of  the  army  was  discontinued  ;  thoi^b, 
according  to  Ammianus,  they  might  in  that 
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time  hare  reached  Corduene,  whece  they  -would 
have  enjoyed  abundance  and  security.  The 
famine  was  become  insupportable,  when  Sapor 
demanded  the  restitution  of  the  five  provinces 
on  the  Tigris,  which  had  been  ceded  by  his 
great  ^mMjfather  Narsi6s  to  Galerius.;  and  liker 
wise  insisted  upon  being  put  in  possession  of 
Nisibis,  Singara,  and  some  other  places  in  Mer- 
sopotamia.  These  dishonourable  conditionB 
were  accepted;  and  the  empire  was,  for  the 
first  time,  dismembered. 

Jovian  repassed  the  Tigris,  without  having  netcmt  of 
had  the  pruaence  to  stipulate  for  a  supply  of  ^  ^^«"'»"** 
provisions  from  the  Persians.  For  six  days  his 
troops  were  obUged  to  feed  upon  the  flesh  of 
their  camels,  and  other  beasts  of  burden.  The 
inhabitants  of  Nisibis,  who  had  thrice  baiSed 
liie  attempts  of  Sapor,  earnestly  entreated  per- 
mission to  defend  tnemselves.  But  the  empe- 
ror, faithful  to  his  engagements,  forced  them 
to  evacuate  the  place,  and  his  disgrace  was  in- 
creased by  their  despair.  Julian  would,  doubt- 
less, have  preferred  a  glorious  death  to  ao  ig- 
nominious a  peace. 

We  may  form  an  idea  of  the  general  indjjgna-  iiieempenr 
tion  by  tne  conduct  of  the  people  of  Antiocb.  JaSuS^Iv 
Though  Jovian  was  a  zealous  Christian,  and  the 
news  of  his  predecessor's  death  had  beesL  i^e- 
ceived  by  the  Christians  in  that  city  with  the 
most  indecent  ioy,  the  people,  far  from  receir- 
ing  him  widi  the  usual  applauses,  loaded  him 
with  satire,  and  would  even  have  broken  out 
into  a  violent  sedition,  had  they  not  been  some- 
what calmed  b^  the  praefect  Sallustius. 

However,  this  prmce*s.  stay  at  Antioch  was    p^^jj, 
consecrated  to  the  public  good ;  and  he  gave  ciirirti«itj. 

vol..  II.  A  A 
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proofs  of  real  wisdom,  by  healing  the  wounds 
of  the  church,  without  disturbing  the  state,  ai 
offering  violence  to  conscience.  The  Pagans 
were  the  more  turbulent,  as  false  zeal  bad  im- 
mediately broken  out,  overthrown  the  altars^ 
and  insulted  and  menaced  the  partisans  of  idol- 
atry. But  Jovian  was  sensible,  that  force,  in 
matters  of  religion,  is  a  species  of  tyranny  e€|ual- 
ly  absurd  and  odious,  which,  instead  of  enlight- 
ening the  mind,  fills  it  with  aversion,  and  pro- 
duces hypocrisy,  a  greater  evil  than  error.  He, 
therefore,  left  to  every  one  the  free  exercise,  of 
his  religion,  restored  the  privileges  of  the 
churches  and  clerks,  and  revived  the  ancient 
distributions  of  com,  which,  however,  he  redu- 
ced to  one  third  during  the  dearth.  He  recalled 
St  Athanasius  from  banishment,  who  had  al- 
ways been  looked  upon  with  detestation  by  the 
Arians  as  their  most  formidable  enemy.  In  a 
council  held  at  Antioch,  where  the  Nicene  faith 
was  confirmed,  the  emperor  declared  his  inten- 
tion to  molest  no  man  for  his  belief,  and  to  £eu 
voiur  all  attempts  to  reconcile  the  jarring  spi- 
rits. The  heretics  caballed  without  surprising 
him,  and  the  Catholics  triumphed  without  per- 
secution. His  conduct  deserves  to  be  Quot- 
ed as  a  model,  for  it  met  with  universal  ap- 
plause. 
He  The  empire  had  the  prospect  of  a  just  and 
'^"^"^  pacific  reign.  Jovian  was  impatiently  expected 
at  Constantinople  and  Rome,  and  he  was  eager 
to  receive  the  homage  of  his  subjects  in  those 
two  cities  ;  ibr  which  purpose  he  set  out  from 
Antioch  in  the  month  of  December.  But  his 
good  fortune  vanished  like  a  flash  of  lightning. 
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While  on  his  journey  through  Galatia,  he  was' 
found  dead  in  his  hed,  having,  prohahly,  heen 
sufibcated  by  the  vapour  of  charcoal  with  which 
his  chamber  had  been  warmed.  At  his  death 
he  was  only  thirty-three  years  of  age.  Although 
his  rei^  was  too  short,  it  may  be  looked  upon  as 
having  been  of  great  advanta&ne  to  Christianity. 
Had  the  successor  of  Julian,  like  him,  profess^ 
ed  idolatry,  and  prosecuted  his  plan  of  policy 
for  the  destruction  of  the  Christian  reli^on, 
two  examples  of  this  kind  would,  perhaps,  nave 
drawn  on  others  ;  and  a  third  Pagan  emperor 
would  probably  have  extended  the  mischief 
wide.  It  is  a  miracle,  in  the  order  of  Provi« 
dence,  to  see  the  most  mortifying  religion  esta- 
blish itself  in  the  midst  of  obstacles,  notwith^ 
standing  the  faults  and  dissensions  of  its  follow- 
ers. 


VALENTINIAN  I.  EMPEROR  IN  THE  WEST. 

VALENS  IN  THE  EAST. 


Aft£R  an  interregnum  of  some  days,  the  army,      sewk^ 
then  encamped  at  Nice,  in  Bithynia,  chose  fol:  j!^^^ 
emperor  Valentinian,  who  had  stopped  at  An-  ^  ^ 
oyra.  His  father,  Gratian,  was  a  native  of  Pan-^ 
nonia,  of  an  obscure  family,  who,  by  his  valour 
and  uncommon  strength  of  body,  had  raised 
himself  from  the  rank  of  a  common  soldier  to 
the  dignity  of  count  of  Africa.  The  son,  tread- 

A  a2 
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mg  in  his  steps,  had  acquired  reputation  in  the 
army,  and,  though  illiterate,  excessively  severe, 
and  too  avaricious,  distingui^ed  himself  hy 
virtues  worthy  oi  the  throne. 
Dcnnd  to      As  soou  as  hc  was  invested  with  the  ensiras 
ac^^Sgm.  of  his  dignity,  the  soldiers  required  him,  with 
loud  clamours,  to  name  a  colleague,  that  the 
empire  might  no  more  be  exposed  to  the  misfor* 
tune  of  remaining  without  a  head«     Not  in  the 
least  intimidated  hy  this  sedition,  he  thus  ad* 
dressed  the  troops  :  '  It  was  in  your  power, ' 
said  he  to  them,  *  to  have  made  another  empe- 
ror ;  but  as  I  am  by  your  choice  raised  to  that 
dignity,  it  is  now  my  ^ovince  to  command,  and 
yours  to  obey.     I  ao  not  revise  to  take  a  col- 
league ;  but  I  reserve  to  myself  the  right  of 
choosing,  at  such  an  opportunity  bb  I  shall 
think  proper,  a  man  wortny  of  you  and  of  me.* 
This  discourse  imposed  silence  on  the  muti- 
neers ;    and,   a  short  time  after,  Valentinian 
named  his  brother  Valens,  Augustus;  in  which 
he  certainly  less  regarded  the  public  good  than 
the  interest  of  his  family.    One  of  bis  captains 
had  frankly  said  to  him,  if  you  have  a  regard 
for  your  family,  you  have  a  brother ;  if  you 
love  the  state,  choose  the  most  deserving ;  an 
advice  bj  which  he  ought  to  have  profited. 
nivitkA  of      l%e  bai^iarians  having  no  longer  a  Julian  te 
cQ^.    fear,  had  put  themselves  in  moticm,  and  renew* 
ed  their  incursions.    The  Alemains  poured  into 
Gaul  and  Rha&tia  (the  counties  of  Tyrol,  Trent, 
&c.),  the  Quadi  and  Sarmatians  into  Paono* 
nia,  4he  Picts  and  Sccte  into  the  RomoEn  terri- 
tories in  Britain,  the  Goths  into  Thrace,  a  nam* 
her  of  Moorish  tribes  into  the  provinces  of  Afri- 
ca i  and  Sapor,  thinking  iiimself  freed  from  all 
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engagements  by  the  death  of  Joviaii,  attempt- 
ed the  conquest  of  Armenia,  which  had  former* 
\y  been  a  part  of  the  Persian  empire.   In  order 
^    to  make  head  against  so  many  enemies,  the  two 
^  emperors  divided  their  dominions.    Valens  had 
the  East,  L  e.  Egypt,  Asia,  and  Thrace ;  Valen* 
'   tinian  reserving  the  West  to  himself,  not  that 
I   he  preferred  Rome  to  Constantinople^  as  might 
'    be  unagined ;  for,  after  the  time  of  Constan- 
tins,  the  emperor  had  ordinajrily  resided  at  Mi* 
Ian,  as  being  situated  almost  in  the  centre  of 
hisdommions. 

During  those  times  of  confusion,  one  of  the  J^^^^ 
most  essential  measures  was  the  recruiting  of  '^^^^Jf'*^ 
Ae  public  treasury,  which  had  been  exhausted  v^kntiniMv 
by  the  Persian  war,  and  the  maintenance  of  in- 
ternal tranquillity,  which  was  incessantly  dis*- 
tarbed  by  the  differences  of  religion.  For  this 
purpose,  Valentinian  made  several  political  re^ 

fulations.  He  declared,  that  no  person  should 
e  exempted  from  contributing  towards  the  ex* 
penses  oi  the  war  a&fainst  the  barbarians ;  that 
.  the  officers  of  his  household  and  the  mag^is* 
trates  ought  even  to  set  an  example  of  zeal  as 
well  as  the  clergy,  whose  peculiar  profession  it 
is  to  relieve  the  miserable*  It  is  oDserved,  that 
Constantius  had  exempted  the  clerks  from  this 
tax  precisely  for  the  same  reason,  saying,  that 
their  ^in  would  turn  to  the  profit  of  the  poor. 
But  wnat  was  the  consequence,  if  self4nterest 
happened  to  be  stronger  than  charity  ? 

The  presents  n^ade  on  some  occasions  to  the     !%• 
emperors  by  the  cities  had  been  considerably  J^  fjJlJ, 
lessened  by  Julian,  who  always  looked  upon  .  ^jW^ 
them  as  free  gifts ;  but  Valentinian  converted  "°  *"  ^ 
them  iato  a  fixed  tribute,  from  which  none  were 
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exempted  except  the  senators.    Peiiiaps  neces- 
sity made  him  secure  this  fund  of  supply.    Ooe 
thmg*  may  be  alleged  in  his  favour,  that  he 
published  severe  laws  against  extortion;  the 
oppressions  of  the  collectors  of  the  public  reve- 
nue being  often  more  burdensome  to  the  people 
than  the  taxes  themselves. 
Tdention      His  couduct  with  regard  to  the  object  of  next 
^^S^   importance  was  regulated  hy  the  dictates  of  pru- 
Vaientuian.  deucc.    Thouffh  a  Christian,  and  determmed 
Catholic,  he  tmerated  Paganism,  the  proscrip- 
tion of  which  would  have  occasionea  violent 
commotions.    The  priests  were  left  in  full  pos- 
session of  their  privileges ;  he  even  promised 
rewards  to  those  who  fined  their  station  in  an 
exemplary  manner.  He  suffered  the  Romans  to 
keep  their  altar  dedicated  to  Victory,  for  which 
they  showed  so  ereat  a  predilection.    With  re- 
gard to  the  philosophers,  whose  numbers  had 
}>rodigiously  increased  during  the  reign  of  Ju- 
ian,  he  ordei*ed  those  whose  lives  were  unsuit- 
able to  their  profession  to  return  to  their  own 
country ;  because  it  is  shamefid^  to  use  his  own 
expressions,  Jbr  men  who  boast  of  being  proof 
against  iJie  attacks  qf  misfortune ^  not  to  /uwe  st/^ffU 
dent  resolution  to  share  with  tfieir  countrymen  the 
weight  qf  the  public  offices. 
He  >*»«>»     He  made  it  a  point  of  duty  not  to  intermed- 
icttrmiiu  the  dlc  iti  tlicological  disputcs,  leaving  to  the  bi- 
*^^'    shops  all  doctrinal  matters,  and  concerning  him- 
seltonly  with  what  afiected  the  politicalorder 
of  society.  If  he  banished  St  Hilary  of  Poitiers 
from  Milan,  it  was  owing  to  the  troubles  excit- 
ed by  the  zeal  of  that  ecclesiastic  against  the 
bishop  of  the  city,  who  was  accused  of  Arian- 
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ism.  Though  the  emperor  entertained  the  high- 
est veneration  for  the  episcopal  character,  he 
opposed  a  barrier  to  the  avidity  of  the  clergy, 
secular  and  regular,  by  prohibiting  them  from 
frequenting  the  houses  of  widows  and  orphans, 
and  confiscating  sdl  donations,  even  legacies 
made  to  them  by  women,  under  a  pretence  of 
their  being  employed  for  pious  uses.  After  the 
example  of  Constantine,  he  enacted,  that  no 
man,  capable  of  bearing  public  offices,  should 
be  admitted  into  the  body  of  the  clergy.  Had 
wise  precautions  been  taken  at  the  beginning, 
the  disagreeable  necessity  of  passing  such  laws 
would  have  been  prevented. 

Under  such  a  government,  religious  quarrels 
seemed  extinct,  and  orthodoxy  thereby  gained 
great  advantages.  Valens,  on  the  contrary,  who 
was  a  violent  Arian,  and  of  a  merciless  disposi- 
tion, persecuted  the  Catholics,  without  being 
able  hrmly  to  establish  his  own  sect. 

Both  princes  adopted  a  laudable  measure  in  ^^^^Tj^ 
causing  some  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  ^  in 
every  tOM'n  to  be  chosen,  under  the  title  of  dfe-  ***  ^'"^ 
fenders^  for  the  protection  of  the  weak,  the  pre- 
servation of  order  and  justice,  the  correction 
of  abuses  and  oppression,  not  by  a  coercive 

Eower,  which  they  had  not  in  their  hands,  but 
y  remonstrances,  judicial  procedures,  and  ap- 
peals to  superior  tribunals.  It  unfortunately 
happens,  that  the  more  prevalent  disorders  are 
in  a  state,  the  less  effectually  can  such  offices 
be  exercised. 

While  Valentinian  was   employed  in   Gaul  t  ^  of 
against  the  Alemains,  who,  not  having  received   ^^^ 
the  usual  presents,  or  rather  tribute,  had  cross- 
ed the  Rhine,  and  were  ravaging  the  country, 
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Vakis  was  on  the  point  of  behi^  dethroDjec 
Procopius,  a  relation  of  Julian,  had  disappeaj 
ed  after  the  death  of  that  prince,  because    fai 
was  suspected  of  aiming  at  the  purple.    In  lai 
retirement,  he  was  informed  of  the  general  dis 
affection  to  Valens,  who   was  already    repie 
sented  as  a  second  Tiberius,  because  his   & 
ther-in-law,   Petronius,  was  another  Sejaimat 
The  tyranny  of  the  ancient  emperor  seemed  to 
be  revived,  by  an  edict,  subjectiuj^  to  capital 
punishment,  not  only  the  authors  oi  defamato- 
ry libels,  but  all  in  whose  possession  they  were 
found. 
^neofmu       Though  Proco^ius  had  neither  the  genius 
"S^vut  Aor  rc^lution  requisite  for  the  conduct  ofgreat 
^^^     enterprises,  his  first  attempts  were  attendedwith 
success.    Being  proclaimed  emperor  by  a  few 
cohorts,  he  made  himself  master  of  Constanti- 
nople and  Thrace  without  any  difficuJty,  and 
even  seized  upon  Cyzicus,  the  capital  of  the 
countries  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Helles- 
pont ;  but  the  following  year,  by  the  treacheir 
of  his  generals,  of  whose  services  he  showed 
himselfunworthy,  he  was  defeat^  in  Phiygia, 
and  delivered  up  to  the  emperor,  by  whom  be 
was  immediately  put  to  death. 
Wan  with      Valeutiniau  was  too  much  employed  in  the 
war  with  the  Alemains  to  be  able  to  lend  bis 
brother  any  assistance,    Jovinus,  an  excellent 
general,  wlio  commanded  in  that  war,  attacked 
the  barbarians,  when  their  army  was  divided, 
defeated  them  in  three  engagements,  and  se- 
cured the  frontiers  from  their  incursions.    One 
pf  their  kings  being,  conteary  to  the  laws  of 
humanity,  han^d  up  by  the  soldiers,  Jovinus 
resolved  to  pumsh  their  tribune  for  the  mur- 
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der,  had  not  they  protested  tfiat  they  akme 
ttvere  guiky  of  it. 

:      From    this  period  we  shall  see  the  Roman  tJ^J^m 
name  d  is^raced  by  a  thousand  atrocious  actions,      and 
From  their  mixture  with  the  bai*harians,  they  p«*^«»^ 
adopted  the  manners  of  those  nations,  to  which 
they  added  their  own  vices,  and  were  no  longer 
startled  at  the  commission  of  treachery,  cruelty, 
and  the  blackest  crimes.     Dreading  the  enter- 
prises of  Vithicabus,  another  German  king,  and 
not  bein^  able  to  secure  his  person,  they  brib- 
ed one  of  his  domestics  to  assassinate  him.  Had 
their  ancestors  pursued  the  same  conduct,  the 
nnune  of  Rome  would  scarce  have  been  men^ 
tloned  in  history. 

Valentinian  has  been  reproached  with  com-  vjientim^ 
mitting  several  acts  of  excessive  rigour,  border-      ««» 
ing  on  tyranny.     It  was  a  maxim  with  him,     "^''^ 
that  severity  is  the  soul  of  justice^  andJusHce  cf 
tavereignty.    But  he  did  not  reflect  that  the 
man  who  is  really  just,  is  onljr  rigid  against 
crimes,  and  that  excessive  severity  leads  to  in- 
justice.    The  celebrated  Praetextatus,  pnefect 
pf  Rome,  a  zealous  Pagan,  was  better  ac- 
quainted with  those  rules  which  men  in  authori- 
ty ought  to  prescribe  to  themselves.  His  incor- 
ruptible equity  was  always  tempered  with  mild* 
ness,  and  his  decisions  were  invariably  respect- 
ed as  a  source  of  the  public  good.    He  ap- 
peased the  tumults  excited  by  the  schism  of 
iDrstnus;  an  affitir  which,  considering  the  scan- 
dal it  raised  in  the  church,  deserves  a  particu- 
lar narration.  si 
After  the  death  «f  pope  Liberius,  famous  for  ^ 
having  subscribed  the  Arian  confession,  Dama-  *^Sof 
sus  was  canonically  elected ;  but  the  desire  of  mMam 
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honours  and  riches  stirred  up  a  rival.  I*^  we 
may  helieve  Ammianus,  ambitious  men  looked 
with  eager  desire  upon  that  eminent  station, 
which  was  formerly  the  post  of  fatigue  and 
danger.  *  They  perceive, '  says  he,  *  that  it 
will  give  them  an  opportunity  of  accumulating 
a  fortune  by  the  liberalities  of  the  wom^i, 
that  they  can  ride  in  chariots,  appear  in  a 
magnificent  dress,  and  keep  a  better  furnished 
table  than  sovereign  princes :  but  it  were  bet- 
ter for  them  did  they  imitate  some  of  the  bi- 
shops in  the  provinces,  who,  by  their  frugality, 
simplicity,  and  modesty,  gain  the  love  of  the 
eternal  Creator,  and  tne  respect  of  his  true 
worshippers. ' 
Urnnin  Ursinus,adeacon  of  the  church  of  Rome,form- 
^ST  ed  a  design  of  depriving  Damasus  of  the  pontifi- 
^^■"""■■^  cate,  secured  a  party,  received  ordination,  and 
stood  a  siege  against  the  papal  authority  and  its 
adherents.  A  cathedral,  in  which  he  entrench^ 
ed  himself,  became  a  theatre  of  war,  where  one 
hundred  and  thirty  lives  were  lost.  The  em- 
peror sentenced  him  to  banishment,  and  Prae- 
textatus  drove  out  the  schismatics  by  force  of 
arms ;  but  the  schism  was  not  entirely  healed 
till  several  years  after.  This  ma^  be  looked 
upon  as  a  prelude  to  those  dreadful  mischiefs 
which  ambition  engendered  in  the  bosom  of 
the  church.  They  certainly  had  even  then 
grown  to  a  very  considerable  height,  as  the 
example  of  so  many  holy  bishops  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  restrain  them, 
o^mMid  While  the  West  enjoyed  the  sweets  of  tran- 
rf^^  quillity  under  Valentinian»  the  East  was  dis- 
^^^^^  tracted  by  the  zeal  of  Valens  for  Arianism,  at 
the  same  time  that  he  drew  upon  the  empire 
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a  number  of  enemies  capable  of  overturning  it, 
and  whom  we  shall  soon  see  establishing  their 
dominion  in  the  West.  These  were  the  Goths, 
a  people  before  this  period  renowned  in  his^ 
tory,  and  who  deserve  our  particular  notice.     . 

According  to  the  opinion  of  the  most  judi*  ScandbsTM 
cious  authors,  the  Goths  originally  inhabited 
the  country  of  Scandinavia,  at  present  Sweden 
and  Norway,  called  by  the  ancients  the  nursery 
of  nations^  one  province  of  which  still  retains 
the  name  of  Gotnland.  Some  centuries  before 
the  Christian  era,  they  had  emigrated  in  search 
of  a  settlement  elsewhere,  when  several  of  their 
tribes,  the  Rugii,  the  Vandals,  the  Lombards, 
the  Herculi,  fixed  their  residence  in  Germany. 
In  the  second  century,  the  bulk  of  the  nation 
having  penetrated  to  the  coasts  of  the  Palus 
Mseotis,  established  themselves  in  those  re^* 
gions,  whence  they  extended  their  conquests 
with  great  rapidity.  Under  the  rei^  of  Va- 
lens  they  gained  possession  of  Dacia,  at  pre^ 
sent  Walachia,  and  were  distinguished  by  the 
names  of  Ostrogoths  and  Visigoths ;  the  first 
inhabiting  the  coasts  of  the  Euxine,  and  to-, 
wards  the  mouths  of  the  Danube,  the  second 
dwelling  along  the  banks  of  that  river. 

Being  men  of  a  fine  figure,  a  martial  dispo^  chancier  of 
sition,  sound  sense,  remarkable  for  their  chas^  *^  p»i^ 
tity  and  steadiness,  they  were  distinguished 
from  the  herd  of  barbai*ians  by  their  superior 
(qualifications.  Their  princes  bore  only  the 
title  of  judges,  a  name  which  they  looked  upon 
as  more  respectable  than  that  of  kings.  Their 
laws  were  distinct,  clear,  and  invariably  ob-< 
served.  They  are  extant  in  the  code  of  Theo- 
doric,  and  shall  b^  noticed  afterwards.     Clau-> 
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dius  II.,  Aurelian,  Tacitus,  and  Probas,  liad 
stopped  the  progress  of  this  conquering  nation. 
Gaferius  ana  Constantlne  had  used  them  as 
auxiliaries,  it  being  stipulated  that  they  should 
furnish  forty  thoiisana  troops  upon  demand. 
After  the  death  of  Julian,  wno  despised  them, 
they  began  again  to  be  formidable,  ami  laid 
waste  the  lesser  Scythia,  which  they  only  auit* 
ed  in  consideration  of  a  contribution  paid  tnem 
for  its  ransom.  Valens  afterwards  kmdled  the 
war  by  his  imprudent  conduct, 
vaim  They  had  sent  three  thousand  men  to  the 
t^S^L  assistance  of  Procopius,  looking  upon  him  to 
vithtuoeeM.  \^  iiuQ  lawful  cmpcror,  because  he  was  cousn 
to  Julian.  Thb  corps  being  surrounded  in 
their  retreat,  laid  down  their  arms,  and  were 
treated  as  prisoners.  The  emperor  refusing 
to  release  them,  a  war  became  unayoidable ; 
however,  it  must  be  allowed  that  he  made  pre- 
parations for  it  with  prudence.  His  economy 
furnished  him  with  sufficient  funds  for  carry* 
ing  it  on ;  and  he  was  enabled  even  to  dimi« 
nisn,  instead  of  au^enting  the  taxes.  By  the 
superiority  of  his  forces,  he  obliged  the  barba- 
rians,  after  three  campaigns,  to  accept  the 
terms  he  was  pleased  to  prescribe,  and  to  ea» 
ga^  not  to  pass  the  Danube ;  but,  ¥dthout 
laying  aside  their  resentment,  they  only  waited 
a  more  favourable  opportunity ;  and  we  shaU 
see  Valens  at  last  sink  under  their  efforts. 
TWMiienr  On  the  other  side,  Valentinian  defeated  the 
K^^  Alemains  at  Sultz  on  the  Necker;  and  after^ 
wards  concluded  a  treaty,  by  which  it  was  sti- 
pulated, that  neither  of  them  should  invade 
the  territories  of  the  other.  But  the  Romans 
violated  their  agreement,  by  erecting  forts  oa 
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the  lands  of  the  barharians,  who,  m  return,  cut 
the  workmen  to  pieces.  Thus  treaties  con- 
cluded with  a  treacherous  design  served  only 
as  a  preparation  for  new  scenes  of  massacre. 
The  Saxons,  another  tribe  of  barbarians,  who 
sailed  up  the  rivers  in  light  barks,  and  extend- 
ed their  depredations  far  and  wide,  likewise 
experienced  the  perfidy  of  the  Romans.  A 
truce  had  been  granted  them,  with  permission 
to  retire ;  but  they  were  intercepted  by  an  am- 
bush, in  which  they  all  perished,  after  defend- 
ing themselves  Uke  madmen.  No  advantage 
could  be  reaped  from  such  injurious  conduct, 
unless  the  Komans  could  have  exterminated 
innumerable  nations  whose  revenge  they  pro- 
voked. 

Soon  after  Macrian,  king  of  the  Alemains,  AnodMr 
raising  new  disturbances,  Valentinian,  in  order     t^ 
to  enga^  him  in  a  quarrel  with  a  foreign  ene-  G«™"r- 
my,  solicited  the  king  of  the  Burgunaians,  a 
nation  near  the  head  of  the  river  Meine,  to 
join  bis  ferces  against   the   common  enemy. 
The  Burgundians  marched  to  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine ;  but,  not  being  joined  by  the  Romans 
as  they  expected,  flew  into  a  rage  at  the  dis- 
appointment, and,  instead  of  attacking  the  Ale- 
mains,  returned  to  their  own  country,  after 
massacring  all  the  subjects  of  the  empire  who 
fell  into  their  hands. 

The  emperor  did  not  spare  his  own  subjects.  Crnehy 
It  is  true  be  enacted  excellent  laws,  but  his  ^ 
impetuous  and  violent  temper  prompted  him 
to  acts  of  cruelty  and  injustice.  A  governor 
having  solicited  preferment  to  a  better  em- 
ployment, As  he  is  not  content  with  his  present 
office^  cried  the  emperor,  I  will  give  him  another: 
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Cut  cff  Ids  head;  which  order  was  immediately 
put  in  execution*  He  fed  two  favourite  bears 
with  the  carcasses  of  those  persons  whom  he 
caused  to  be  put  to  death. 

Maximin^prsefect  of  Gaul,  enjoyed  the  great- 
est share  of  his  confidence;  a  man  of  a  sang^i^ 
nary  temper,  who  had  the  effrontery  to  say, 
No  man  must  Jlatter  himself  that  he  is  innocent^ 
rvhen  it  is  my  pleasure  that  he  should  be  guilty. 
The  Romans  became  every  day  more  barbar-^ 
ous  and  abandoned. 
Two  kings  We  shudder  at  beholding  them  treacherously 
^^'J^Jj^  imbruing  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  princes. 
^y^  Para,  kmg  of  Armenia,  being*  suspected  by 
Valens,  count  Trajan  was  employed  to  destroy 
him ;  and  he  was  assassinated  at  an  entertain* 
ment  to  which  he  had  been  invited.  Gabinius, 
king  of  the  Quadi,  having  made  some  com« 
plaints,  because  Valentinian  had  erected  a  fort 
m  his  territories,  a  son  of  the  prsefect  Maximin 
was  sent  into  the  country  with  the  title  of 
duke,  by  whom  that  unsuspecting  prince  was 
in  like  manner  invited  to  an  entertainment, 
and  murdered  as  he  rose  from  table. 
975.  This  infamous  deed  occasicmed  the  empe^ 
Va]eii^iuL.ror's  death.  The  Quadi  passed  the  Danube, 
and  laid  waste  the  country  with  fire  and  sword ; 
when  Valentinian,  in  return,  ravaging  their 
lands,  they  sent  him  a  submissive  deputation, 
consisting  of  the  principal  men  of  the  nation; 
but  their  dress  was  so  mean,  and  their  appear- 
ance so  rustic,  that  he  took  this  embassy  for 
an  insult ;  and,  straining  his  voice,  in  a  tit  of 
rage  burst  a  vein,  and  soon  after  expired. 
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VALENS  EMPEROR  IN  THE  EAST- 
GRATIAN  IN  THE  WEST. 


G'RATiAN,  eldest  son  of  Valentiniaiiy  then  six-     »7S. 
teen  years  of  age,  had  home  the  title  of  Au-   £^^ 
^stus  from  his  ninth  year.     This  religious  Vaientinian. 

Erince,  who  was  a  pupil  of  the  poet  Ausonius, 
ad  received  a  religious  and  polite  education, 
rather  than  one  p  oper  to  qualify  him  for  the 
government  of  an  empire ;  and,  to  an  excellent 
disposition,  joined  a  weakness  of  character 
which  might  be  attended  with  dangerous  con- 
sequences. Th^  army  associated  with  him  his 
brother  Valentinian  II.,  an  infant  of  four  years 
of  a^e,  for  whom  he  entertained  a  p^aternal  af- 
fection. Gratian  begun  his  reign  with  an  act 
of  the  greatest  injustice;  so  obnoxious  are 
princes  to  the  commission  of  enormous  faults, 
when  their  own  judgment  being  insufficient  to 
direct  them,  they  are  blindly  guided  by  the 
passions  of  other  men.  The  most  spotless  in- 
nocence was  blackened  to  him  by  the  intrigues 
of  the  court,  and  he  caused  the  famous  count 
Theodosius  to  be  executed  at  Carthage ;  a  man 
who  had,  a  little  before,  suppressed  a  rebelUon 
raised  by  an  African  prince ;  who  had  saved 
Britain ;  on  all  occasions  shown  himself  the 
firmest  support  of  the  empire ;  and  heighten- 
ed the  lustre  of  his  triumphs  by  the  modesty 
of  his  behaviour. 
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liudmiii      The  pttefect  Maximin  was  probably  tbe 
ji!?SLi.  of  his  condemnation,  but  he  afterwards  met 
with  the  like  fate.     Bein^  convicted  of  several 
crimes,  he  was  beheaded,  as  were  two  other 
instruments  of  tyranny.    The  emperor  restored 
the  ancient  privilege  of  the  8enator»«  not  to  be 
put  to  the  torture ;  an  exemption  which  the 
oarbarous  Maximin  had  always  treated  with 
contempt. 
/^I^     The  East  grew  every  day  more  unhappy 
mtor"  under  Valens.    That  distrustful,  mean-^iritea, 
"3^   and  cruel  prince,  had  for  some  time  curbed  or 
dissembled  bis  vices.     Though  a  persecutor  of 
the  orthodox  religion ,  he  had  at  least  shown 
moderation  and  equity  in  other  respects,  and 
had  gained  honour  by  his  defeat  of  the  Goths; 
but,  elated  by  some  slight  advantages  over  the 
Persians,  he  thought  himself  ^ititied  to  UsCea 
only  to  the  voice  of  flattery,  and  ^ive  tbe  ran 
to  his  passions.  Every  one  was  sacrificed  against 
whom  a  calumnious  report  happened  to  be  cir- 
culated, and  he  became  inexorable  in  tbe  exer- 
cise of  despotism ;  for  it  was  a  maxim  with  him, 
Aat  whoever  was  easily  appeased^  eadbffer$ook  Ike 
patfi  of  justice.  Public  hatred  and  frequent  con- 
spiracies demonstrated  the  falsehood  of  his  max- 
im, and  the  injustice  of  bis  government. 
'  Coupificy      So  eagerly  did  the  people  desire  his  death, 
Theodonu  that  thcy  had  recourse  to  magic  in  order  to 
^.^^^  discover  his  successor.     Theodorus,  a  popular 
man  of  respectable  character,  suflfered  nimself 
to  be  deluded  by  the  impostures  of  some  ^e- 
tenders  to  divination,  who  flattered  him  widi 
being  destined  to  the  empire,  and  fell  a  sacri- 
fice to  his  foolish  credulity«     This  plot  occa- 
sioned dreadful  executions ;  the  inaocent  and 
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:  guilty  suffered  indiscriminately  ;  and  the  ficti^ 
tious  accusation  of  magic  subjected  to  the  exe-» 
cutioner  those  who  could  not  be  charged  with 
any  real  crime. 

On  that  occasion  the  fires  were  kindled  for  MaximiM 

I  the  punishment  of  philosophers,  the  greatest  pSlS^ 
part  of  whom  were  mfatuated  with  ridiculous  <^'*'*™»*** 
visions.  With  their  books  werc  burnt  several 
treatises  of  natural  philosophy,  jurisprudence, 
and  even  polite  literature.  The  celebrated 
Maximus,  Julian's  preceptor,  was  beheaded  at 
Sphesus.  He  owned,  that  he  was  acquainted 
with  the  oracle  in  favour  of  Theodorus ;  but 
added,  that  the  honour  of  philosophy  prohibit-* 
ed  him  from  betraying  the  secret  of  his  friends. 
'  His  death/  says  M.  Le  Beau,  *  appeared  xm^ 
just  to  none  but  the  zealous  partisans  of  idol-* 
atry. '  But  the  crime  for  which  he  suffered  was 
neither  well  authenticated,  nor  in  its  nature  ca-* 
pital ;  or  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  he  ought,  at 
such  a  distance  of  time,  to  have  been  punished 
for  teaching  Julian  false  doctrines  ? 

All  that  the  empire  had  hitherto   suffered  muB^m 
from  the  barbarians  is  nothing  in  comparison  t,  twSSdim 
of  what  we  are  now  to  relate*    To  form  a  just     •"  ^ 
idea  of  the  revolution,  it  is  necessary  to  be  ac^ 
quainted  with  the  Huns,  who,  properly,  were 
the  authors  of  it ;  a  nation  which  had  struck 
such  terror,  that  the  historian  Jomandes  de^ 
rives  its  origin  from  the  commerce  of  devils 
with  witches.    The  learned  M.  de  Guignes  has 
extracted  from  the  Chinese  books  an  account 
of  them  not  to  be  found  elsewhere.  The  Huns^ 
a  people  entirely  unknown  in  Europe,  where 
they  were  one  day  to  commit  such  devasta^ 
tioDs,  were  known  in  China  more  than  two 
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tHousand  years  beftee  Cfarist.  They  inhabited 
a  country  on  the  north  of  that  empire,  extend* 
ing  fi.ve  hundred  leagues  from  west  to  east, 
where  they  bordered  on  the  Mantchew  Tartars, 
and  three  nundred  from  north  to  south,  reach* 

,  ingto  Tibet  and  the  Great  Wall  of  China. 

Uuxaen  of  They  Were  a  people  eciually  hideous  in  their 
^^^^r*  appearance,  and  savage  in  their  manners,  who 
Ijtved  upon  raw  roots  or  flesh,  with  no  other 
dressing  than  what  it  received  between  the 
backs  of  the  horses  and  the  thighs  of  the  riders. 
They  looked  upon  every  kind  of  close  habita^ 
tion  asa tomb;  teda  roving,  pastoral  life  in  the 
woods  and  forests,  carrying  their  fiunilies  in 
waggons ;  almost  continually  on  horseback,  and 
never  fi^htin^  on  foot ;  of  wond^ful  dexteri^ 
in  shooting  with  the  bow,  even  while  thej  fled. 
They  had  their  women  in  common ;  were  unac- 
quainted with  every  virtue,  except  an  intre][ad 
courage  and  imcommoa  fidelity  to  their  word ; 
made  continual  incursions  on  the  territories  of 
their  neighbours,  and  eagerly  soug^ht  every  op. 

r.  portunity  of  seizing  upon  countries  more  u- 

voured  by  nature  than  their  own  deserts.  It 
was  to  defend  China  against  these  barbarians 
that  the  emperors  built  the  Great  WaU  which 
extends  about  four  hundred  leagues.  In  a  word, 
they  were  the  most  formidable  people  Tartary 
ever  produced. 

Hulf*  or  ^^^^'  ^^"^  having  been  kindled  among  tbrai, 
intoEiuro^  thc  noTthem  Huns  were  vanquished,  and  retir- 
ed to  the  west.  Several  bords  rejoined  near  Si<«- 
beria,  and,  being  driven  to  the  s(Mith,  by  new 
tribes  pouring  into  Western  Tartary,  passed 
the  Wolga,  and  attacked  the  Alans,  who  dwelt 
u^pmi  the  coasts  of  the  Palus  Mseotis,  tiie  sea 
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of  Zab^he,  or  Asoph^  a  raving  nation  likxf 
themselves,  but  of  better  make  and  less  savage  i 
yet  barbarians,  who  flead  their  slain  enemies,, 
and  of  the  skin  which  they  took  off,  together 
with  the  head,  made  housings  for  their  horses.^ 
The  Alans  fled,  some  to  the  east,  others  to  the^ 
west  of  the  Tanaib,  the  Don,  and  a  third  party 
towards  the  Danube.  The  Huns  occupied  the 
vast  country  between  the  Wolga  and  th6  Ta^ 
nais,  but  soon  quitted  it  in  quest  of  other  habt*  . 
tetions. 

Greedy  of  new  conquests,  they  crossed  the  ivy  iww 
Tanais,  massacred  the  Alans  ana  other  barba-  ^  and 
rous  nations^  or  obliged  them  to  join  their  stan-  ^  ^^^"^^ 
dards ;  drove  the  Ostrogoths  from  the  Borys- 
thenes,  the  Dnieper,  and  afterwards  frc»n  the 
Niesten    At  last  they  attacked  the  Yisigothsy 
whom  they  forced  to  retire  across  the  Danube. 
*  Those  nations, '  says  Montesquieu,  *  seemed 
to  precipitate  themselves  upon  one  another, 
and  Asia  appeared  to  gain  new  weight  in  order 
to  crush  Europe. ' 

The  Goths,  whose  king,  Ermar^ric,,  had  ex-     fj^ 
tended  his  conquests  from  the  Danube  to  the  Vrngtau 
Baltic,  being  struck  with  a  panic,  and  lodsLJ3ig^'''S!'J^^* 
upon  the  Huns  as  monsters  who  devoured  meuy*'*^^'*^ 
only  thought  of  finding  an  asylum  from  their" 
fiury.    With  this  design^  the  Visigoths,  to  the'^ 
number  of  two  hundred  thousand,  presented? 
themselves  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,,  ear-* 
nestly  entreating  the  Romans  to  grant  them  a^ 
passage,  and  receive  them  into  the  empire  as- 
subjects,  who  wQuld  spend  the  last  drop  of  l&eir 
blood  in  its  defence.  Messengers  were  despatch- 
ed to  know  the  pleasure  of  Valens,  who,  de^ 
lighted  with  the  acquisition  of  a  nation  ratire^ 
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ly  consisting  of  soldiers,  without  reflecting  that 
uiey  might  one  day  become  formidable  ene- 
mies, granted  them  a  settlement  in  Thrace,  on 
condition  that  they  delivered  up  their  arms  be- 
fore they  passed  the  river.    But  the  Romans 
were  more  eager  to  plunder  than  disarm  them ; 
itnd  the  greatest  part  of  the  barbarians,  taking 
advantage  of  this  fatal  avidity,  preserved  their 
swords  and  javelins,  for  which  they  willingly 
gave  up  every  thing  else, 
ly         The  Ostrogoths  next  appeared,  after  havinc* 
^Jf^g^  encamped  for  some  time  m  the  neighbourhood 
hi*  wiiL  of  the  Niester.     The  emperor  at  last  began  to 
be  afi-aid  of  admitting  such  a  multitude  of  dan- 
gerous guests,  and  rejected  their  demand ;  but 
lis  troops  having  quitted  the  Danube  in  order 
to  escort  the  new  comers,  whom  they  were  anxi- 
ous to  remove  into  the  interior  parts  of  the 
country,  they  passed  without  opposition.  Thus 
was  the  barrier  thrown  down  between  the  Ro- 
mans and  that  nation  by  which  they  had  been 
*  so  long  menaced. 

These  barbarians  beine  once  within  the  limits 
"^^  of  the  empire,  it  was  indispensably  necessary  to 
*"**•  watch  them  carefully,  and  avoid  giving  them 
the  least  cause  of  provocation ;  but  Lupicinus, 
Count  of  Thrace,  observed  a  quite  contrary 
conduct.  He  prohibited  them  from  purchasing 
provisions,  and,  without  takin?  any  proper  pre- 
cautions to  keep  them  under,  drove  them  to  the 
utmost  pitch  of  fury.  Under  the  conduct  of  Fri- 
tigem,  they  overspread'  Thrace  like  a  deluge^ 
filled  it  with  blood  and  devastation,  and  already 
struck  the  Romans  with  consternation ;  after 
which,  they  invited  the  Huns  and  Alans,  who 
had  driven  them  out  of  their  territories,  to  in- 
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crease  their  army  and  share  in  the  spoils ;  for 
it  was  owin^  to  such  junctions  that  the  harha^ 
rians  sometimes  hecame  so  formidable. 

Valens  concluded  a  peace  with  Sapor,  in  or-  vakw 
order  to  march  in  person  to  the  aefence  o£,,^^^^Seau 
Thrace.  From  a  groundless  persuasion  that  the 
Goths  would  defend  the  empire,  he  had  dis* 
charged  the  greatest  part  of  the  old  troops ; 
and  levied  from  the  provinces  and  cities  a  tax, 
instead  of  the  quota  of  soldiers  they  usually 
fumishe<{.  In  a  word,  he  had  drawn  tne  enemy 
upon  himself,  after  parting  with  the  necessary 
means  of  defence.  His  army  was  composed  of 
raw  troops,  hastily  levied,  at  a  time  when  he 
bad  the  greatest  need  of  brave  and  well  disci* 
plined  forces. 

He  arrived  at  Constantinople,  the  environs  of    978. 
which  were  already  infested  by  the  barbarians ;  ^JJ^S^ 
and  Gratian,  who  had  defeated  the  Alemains,     "^ 
was  marching  in  person  to  his  aid ;  but,  from      the 
motives  of  jealousy  and  vanity,  he  would  not  2l^^y^ 
wait  for  his  coUeague,  who,  he  was  afraid,  would 
share  with  him  the  honour  of  the  victory.  His 
hopes  were  cruelly  blasted  by  the  battle   of 
Adrianople,  in  which  Fritigem,  joining  address 
.to  bravery,  cut  the  Roman  army  in  pieces. 
Valens  perished,  but  the  circumstances  of  his 
death  are  unknown.     It  is  said,  that,  being 
wounded,  he  retired  to  a  cottage,  which  the 
Goths  burned  down,  without  knowing  that  he 
w*as  in  it.    It  is  added,  that  the  people  of  An* 
tioch,  to  express  their  hatred  of  him,  had  for- 
merly  a  custom  of  saying,  by  way  of  impreca- 
tion. So  may  Valens  be  burned  alive  I  The  report 
of  this  imprecation,  with  the  burning  ot  the 
cottage,  was  sufficient  to  make  that  account  the 
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most  current,  because  it  approachd  nearest  to 
the  marvellous. 
TiieGoihi  Had  the  Goths  understood  the  art  of  be* 
""■^*^  "  sieging  towns,  Thrace  must  have  been  entirely 
subdued.  But  they  were  not  even  acquainted 
with  the  machines  necessary  for  diat  purpose ; 
and,  though  accustomed  to  brave  death,  were 
fio  terrified  by  a  large  stone  shot  from  the  walls 
pf  Adrianople,  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  in- 
terposition of  their  generals,  they  would  have 
immediately  taken  flight.  After  fruitlessly  at- 
tacking Adrianople,  !Ferinthus,  and  Constanti* . 
nople,  they  spread  their  ravages  over  a  wide 
extent  of  country,  and,  bein?  joined  by  other 
troops  of  barbarians,  carried  navoc  into  Aclmia 
on  one  side,  and  Pannonia  on  the  other.  Friti- 
gem,  amazed  at  meeting  with  no  resistance, 
could  not  help  expressing  his  surprise  at  the 
imprudence  of  the  Komans,  who  thought  them* 
selves  masters  of  a  country  which  they  could 
not  defend,  lltey  unquestionabhf  possess  it^  said 
he,  by  the  same  Htie  thatjiocks  possess  the  meadows 
"where  ihetf  feed. 
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ORATIAN  AND  VALENTINIAN  II.  EMPE- 
ROHS  IN  THE  WEST.     THEODOSIUS  IN 

THE  EAST. 


CHAPTER  L 

ITROM    TH£    fiL&VATiOK    O^    THiSOBOSlDS    TO    Ttl£ 

DJ^TH  OF  GRATIAI^. 

Oratian,  on  his  arrival  at  Constantinople,  see^-     am 
ing  the  necessity  of  procuring  to  himself  a    ^^|^ 
powerful  support,   cast  his  eyes   on  Theodo- ^|»«***» 
4sius,  the  son  of  that  great  general  whotn  he  ti2^^ 
-had  put  to  death,  and  who,  i^ter  his  father's 
execution,  had  retired  into  Spain,  where,  by  his 
conduct,  he  made  himself  equally  respected  and 
beloved.  Being  recalled  to  court,  and  made  ge- 
neral of  the  troops,  he  defeated  an  army  of  . 
Goths  and  Sarmatians  near  the  Danube,  and 
was  admitted  to  a  share  of  the  sovereignty  by 
the  emperor,  who  yielded  to  him  the  empire  of 
the  East,  with  a  considerable  part  of  lllyria, 
Dacia,  Msesia,  and  all  Greece,  countries  wnich 
were  then  wasted  by  the  barbarians. 

The  new  Augustus,  who  was  then  thirty-two  chancer 
years  of  age,  by  his  courage  and  magnanimity  The^oMiM. 
showed  himself  worthy  of  his  dignity.  For  a  good 
prince,  said  he,  the  essential  point  ts  not  to  live 
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kmg^  hut  to  Hve  weU.  His  wife,  Flaccilla,  coa- 
stantly  excited  him  to  the  practice  of  virtue,  of 
which  she  was  a  pattern,  and  often  repeated  to 
him  these  words  :  Tfwik  of  what  you  have  been^ 
and  what  you  are.  Zosimus  represents  Theodo- 
sius  as  a  voluptuous,  unjust  prince  ;  ^veraed 
hy  huffoons  and  eunuchs,  who  filled  his  court ; 
in  himself  deserving  no  praise,  and  indebted  for 
all  his  glory  to  his  generals.  But  this  author's 
^ejudice  against  the  Christian  emperors  renders 
testimony  very  suspicious. 

It  is  with  more  reason  that  he  reproachesThe- 

admitted  odosius  with  having  doubled  the  commanderies, 
tiie'toooiN.  whose  number  was  already  too  burdensome  to 
the  public ;  and  receiving  the  barbarians  into 
the  troops,  whose  discipline  they  necessarily  cor- 
rupted, at  the  same  time  that  they  learned  the 
art  of  conquering  the  Romans.  An  immense 
number  of  Goths  came  from  the  north  of  the 
Danube  to  serve  in  the  armies  of  the  empire, 
the  greatest  part  with  no  friendlv  intentions. 
Our  judgment  of  Theodosius  shall  oe  determine 
ed  by  facts. 

•^S^iis  ®^^  ^^ve  give  an  account  of  some  of  his 

In  &voiir  first  laws,  which  principally  relate  to  the  gene- 
,di^  ral  order  of  society.  Having  received  baptism 
during  a  dangerous  distemper,  with  which  be 
was  seized  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  he 
employed  himself  seriously  in  advancing  the 
interests  of  religion.  By  a  law  addressed  to  the 
people  of  Constantinople,  it  is  enacted,  that  all 
subjects  shall  profess  the  catholic  faith  with  re- 
gard to  the  article  of  the  Trinity,  and  that  they 
who  do  not  conform,  shall  ignominiously  he 
called  heretics  ;  until,  adds  he,  they  shall  feel  0^ 
wngeariQe  ofQod  and  our  own,  according  as  itsbaU 
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please  Divine  Providence  to  inspire  vs.    By  an- 
other law,  he  ordered  all  criminal  procedures 
to  be   stopped  during  the  time  of  Lent.     His 
reason  for  this  was,  that  iJie  judges  ought  not  to 
punish  criminals  at  a  season  when  they  ejcpected 
Jrom  God  the  remission  of  their  awn  transgres- 
sions.     A  motive  less  worthy  of  a  legislator,  as 
every  act  of  justice  is  conformable  to  the  laws 
of  tne  Deity,  and,  in  order  to  be  efiPectual, 
ought,  above  all  things,  to  be  speedy.     After 
the  exaipple  of  Valentinian,  in  nonour  of  the 
festival  of  Easter,  he  granted  a  free  pardon  to 
all  criminals,  except  tnose  convicted  of  enor- 
mous crimes.    We  see  that  false  ideas  of  devo- 
tion already  influenced  civil  and  political  afikirs. 
This  was  a  great  grievance,  which  will  be  found 
to  increase  m  proportion  as  the  true  principles 
of  government  were  neglected. 

Sy  a  law  really  salutary,  because  it  had  a  ten-   The  hw 
dency  to  remedy  the  horrible  abuse  of  informa-  rf»«^Jjjjj«« 
tions,  which  so  many  princes  had  condemned  &bew9ciiMn» 
without  being  able  to  eradicate,  it  was  enacted, 
that  the  accuser  should  be  detained  prisoner,  in 
order  to  suffer  the  punishment  of  retaliation,  if 
the  charge  was  found  false  and  malicious  ;  and 
that  the  process  should  be  quickly  brought  to 
an  issue,  that  the  guilty  person  might  be  speedi- 
ly punished,  and  the  innocent  obtain  his  deli- 
verance. 

The  emperor  prohibited  the  officers  sent  into  Eztortiom 
the  provinces  from  making  any  accjuisition,  or  ***^"* 
receiving  any  present;  and  established  exceU 
lent  regulations  against  the  extortions  of  the 
magistrates.  Some  of  his  predecessors  had 
done  the  same  thing,  though  with  little  advan*. 
^S^»  l^eqause  law^  are  good  only  so  far  as  they 
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we  executed ;  and,  under  a  bad  gov^nment,  it 
is  impossible  to  enforce  tbem. 
Hie ,        If  we  consider  those  of  Theodosius,  we  should 

h^^"^  imagine  heresy  utterly  extinguished.  He  for- 
^^kionm.  bids  the  heterodox  from  holding  any  meeting 
even  in  private  houses  ;  and,  in  case  of  trans- 
gression, permits  the  Catholics  to  use  force 
against  them.  He  declares  apostates  and  mani* 
cheans  incapable  of  making  a  will,  or  of  re* 
ceiving  any  legacy ;  and  entertained  such  ab« 
horrence  a^inst  the  latter,  that  he  pr^ounoed 
them  worthy  of  death.  He  successively  as- 
sembled a  number  of  councils,  to  fix  the  &ith 
which  had  been  already  fixed  by  a  multitude 
of  decisions.  But  without  speaking  of  the  vast 
disorders  occasioned  by  permitting  individuals 
to  proceed  to  violence,  we  shall  cmly  observe^ 
that  these  laws  were  so  far  from  remedy  ii^  the 
evil,  that  Theodosius  was  obliged  to  renew 
them  every  year.  Not  possessing  a  fund  of 
knowledge  sufficient  to  give  him  just  ideas  on 
that  subject,  he  perhaps  imagined  that  religi- 
ous belief  might  be  changed  at  the  pleasure  of 
an  absolute  master;  which  certainly  was  not  the 
opinion  of  Lactantius,  nor  the  other  fathers  of 
tne  church. 
GntWi  •  d^tian,  with  equal  zeal,  showed  still  less 
gndnct  prudence.     Far  from  imitating  his  father  Va- 

the  Pagam.  lentinian,  and  supporting  ^  worship  which  it 
was  not  in  his  power  to  destroy,  he  provoked 
the  Pagans  by  his  violent  attacks  on  their  reli- 
gion. The  altar  of  victory  in  the  senate  was 
thrown  down,  the  revenues  of  the  pontifiEs  coch- 
fiscated,  the  privileges  of  the  inferior  priests 
and  of  the  vestals  withdrawn.  In  vain  aid  the 
Pagan  senators  present  a  petition,  praying  a 
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repeal  of  tSbose  ordinances.    The  emperor,  pre- 

i'udiced  by  St  Ambrose,  bishop  of  Milan,  who 
loped  the  total  ruin  of  idolatry,  would  not  even 
lulmit  their  deputies  to  an  audience  ;  and  their 
a&c^ons  were  still  more  alienated  by  his  re^ 
fusing  the  title  of  Pontifes  Maximus^  which 
was  an  appendage  of  the  imperial  dignity. 

Rome  being  afflicted  by  a  famine,  the  people  MuimiM  b 
did  not  fail  to  attribute  it  to  the  wrath  of  the  "^^^^^ 
gods;  and  Gratian  seeing  himself  become  an 
object  of  hatred  to  his  subjects,  lavished  his  &- 
yours  on  the  Alans,  and  ot£er  barbarians,  whom 
he  preferred  to  all  offices  in  the  court  and  army, 
and  even  wore  their  dress.  A  general  revolt 
was  ready  to  break  out,  and  Maximus,  gover-* 
nor  of  Britain,  made  the  best  use  of  the  cir* 
cumstances.  His  troops  refusing  any  longer 
to  acknowledge  an  emperor  whom  they  ac- 
loused  of  disavowing  the  Romans,  proclaimed 
Maximus,  and  invested  him  with  the  purple^ 
which,  though  he  eagerly  desired,  yet,  from  a 
shameful  hypocrisy,  but  often  one  of  the  fa- 
yourite  instruments  of  ambition,  he  seemed  to 
accept  with  reluctance. 

Maximus,  without  losii^  time,  crossed  the      s^ 
northern  part  of  Gaul,  and  met  the  army  of  Gra*  abuidoiied 
|;ian  near  Paris,  who  being  abandoned  by  his  ^JJS^ 
troops,  fled  precipitately  towards  the  Alps.  All  the 
cities  shuttmg  their  gates  against  him,  he  put 
pn  a  disguise  in  order  to  escape  the  pursuit  of 
bis  enemies  ;   but  nowhere    meeting  with  a 
faithful  friend,  was  betrayed  and  murdered. 
Perhaps  the  encomiums  lavished  upon  him  by 
St  Ambrose  are  in  part  owing  to  pieiudice. 
Philostorgus,  an  Arian,  has  compared  nim  to 
Nero;  but  by  the  generality  of  historians,  he 
nas  been  represented  as  a  good  emperor. 
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Gfc«t        It  was  a  great  advantage  to  the  church  that 
^k"m  Ambrose,  who  was  respected  and  beloved  by 
^Bibmt.  the  emperors,  uniting  to  a  great  genius  the      i 
commanding  influence  of  the  primitive  virtues,     j 
made  religion  still  more  venerable  by  his  ex.     I 
ample  than  authority.    If  we  do  not  equally 
approve  all  his  principles,  and  all  the  steps  to 
which  he  was  prompted  by  his  zeal,  we  cannot 
suspect  the  intentions  of  a  man,  who,  from  a 
military  life,  was  called  to  the  episcopacy  as  a 
pattern  of  sanctity,  and  who  maae  it  a  duty  to 
sell  the  church  plate  for  the  relief  of  the  needy. 


CHAPTER  n. 

FROM  THE  ACCOMMODATION  OF  VAI^ENTDOAX  lU 
WITH  MAXIMVS,  TO  TH£  MASSACRE  OF  THESSA^ 
IX)NICA. 

8BS.     Valentinian  II.,  collcaguc  and  brother  of  Gra- 
Vifentuiian  ^^^^^  bciug  ouly  twclvc  ycars  of  age,  his  mother 

Justina  governed  the  empire  in  his  name.     As 
his  tender  age  rendered  him  incapable  of  sup- 
porting the  weight  of  a  war,  he  concluded  an 
accommodation  with  Maximus,  who,  on  condi* 
tion  of  possessing  Gaul,   Spain,  and  Britain, 
suffered   nim  to  retain  the  other  provinces. 
Even  Theodosius  acknowledged  the  tyrant's 
unlawful  title,  because  it  was  not  yet  in  his 
power  to  dethrone  him, 
L«wof       This  prince,  who  had  gained  repeated  vic^ 
^^i^tories  over  the  barbarians,   still   laboured  to 
"WTia^  strengthen  his  own  authority.    To  the  toils  of 
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T¥ar  he  joined  the  cares  of  legislation ;  but,  oil 
some  occasions,  showed  that  he  wanted  a  suffi- 
cient share  of  sa^city  to  entitle  him  to  the 
name  of  a  ^reat  legislator.  Of  this  we  have 
an  instance  m  a  law  condemning  to  the  flames 
cousins-german  who  married  without  a  special 
dispensation  from  the  emperor. 

To  enact  so  severe  a  punishment  against  al- 
liances which  had  before  been  permitted,  and, 
after  that,  still  to  permit  them  by  a  dispensa^ 
tion,  was  a  strange  inconsistency.  Justinian 
restored  the  former  latitude  with  regard  to 
those  marriages ;  but  the  canon  law  has  adopt- 
ed the  regulation  .  of  Theodosius,  and  many 
new  restrictions  have  in  process  of  time  been 
added. 

Notwithstanding  so  many  edicts  in  favour  of  DmUi^ 
Christianity,  the  empire  was  still  disturbed  by^^'^  ^^' 
the  quarrels  between  the  old  and  new  religions. 
Prsetextatus,  whose  eminent  virtue  made  him 
the  firmest  support  of  idolatry,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  procured  him  the  esteem  even  of 
the  Christians,  was  dead  ;  but  Symmachus,  the 
new  prefect  of  Rome,  in  some  degree  inherit- 
ed his  sentiments.     Several  men  of  worthless 
characters  being  raised  to  dignities,  this  man,  in 
a  letter  to  Valentinian,  had  the  courage  to  tell 
him,  that  men  of  honour  could  always  be  found  to 
supply  the  offices  qf  state  ;  that  in  order  to  discover 
than^  the  Jirst  step  was  to  reject  all  solicitors  for 
places^  and  among  the  rest  would  certainly  be  found 
people  who  deserved  them.    M.  Le  Beau  conjec- 
tures, that  this  remonstrance  was  answered  by 
a  rescript  to  Symmachus,  conceived  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms :  It  is  not  permitted  to  reason  on 
the  decisions  qf  the  sovereign  ;  to  call  in  question 
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the  merit  qfa  man  "whom  he  ketk  honoured  mik  his 

choice^  is  an  offence  against  the  nu^esfy  qfOie  em^ 

peror.    Here  we  see,  on  oue  side,  the  honest 

freedom  of  a  magistrate  zealous  for  the  public 

weal ;  on  the  other,  all  the  pride  of  despotism* 

Fetiticm       Unhappily  this  magistrate  showed  himself 

87iimi>chii»  equally  a  favourer  of  idolatry,  whether  he  ap- 

*"  ^T"  provea  of  it  in  itself,  or  rather  believed  it  in- 

idoiatry.  grafted  into  the  constitution  of  the  empire. 

He  presented  to  the  emperor  a  petition  in  name 

of  the  senate,  praying  the  restoraticm  of  the 

altar  of  victory,    and  the  privileges   of  the 

Eriesthood ;.  in  which  he  insisted  upon  the  to^ 
oration  granted  by  Constantine,  Jovian,  and 
Yalentinian  I.;  attributing  the  ancient  pros- 
perity of  Rome  to  the  worship  of  the  gods, 
and  its  misfortunes  to  their  vengeance. 
St  Ambrose  St  Ambrose  immediately  drew  up  a  counter 
to^t^ petition,  in  which  he  eloquently  defended  the 
cause  of  Christianity,  and  remonstrated  with 
'  energy  against  the  injustice  of  the  Fa^^ans : 
'  They  complain  of  their  losses, '  says  he  in  his 
address  to.  the  emperor,  *'  those  very  men  who 
never  spared  our  blood,  who  levelled  our 
churches  with  the  nound.  They  demand  im^ 
munities,  who,  under  Julian,  refused  us  ihe 
common  privilege  of  speaking  and  teaching. ' 
His  answer  to  Symmachus  is  still  more  spirit- 
ed. The  council  had  given  their  opinions  in 
favour  of  the  petition ;  but  Valentinian  follow* 
ed  the  advic6  of  St  Ambrose,  and  it  was  re- 
jected. The  Christians  were  satisfied,  and 
things  ought  to  have  been  carried  no  farther ; 
however,  some  calumniators  were  desirous  of 
ruining  Symmachus  ;  but  he  exculpated  hioL* 
self  even  by  the  testimony  of  pope  Tlniiif^iifty 
as  well  as  that  of  the  whole  city. 
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*  Could  an;^  thing  have  prevented  the  triumph  vakDtiniaa 
of  Christianity,  it  would  have  heen  the  fatal  di-  J^^!^ 
visions  araon^  Christians,  Valentinian's  mother 
Justina,  an  obstinate  Arian,  easily  infected  him 
with  her  own  errors.  Being  desirous  of  pro- 
curing for  that  sect  a  church  in  Milan,  the 
emperor  solicited  the  bishop  to  grant  them  one, 
which  St  Ambrose  refusing,  a  party  of  soldiers 
were  sent  with  orders  to  seize  it  by  force  ;  but 
being  excommimicated  by  him,  the  greatest 
part  retired,  upon  which  the  eunuch  CalTigonus, 
the  gp:'and  chamberlain,  was  despatched  from 
court  with  violent  menaces  against  the  prelate. 
What!  dare  you  disobey  the  emperor?  said  he, 
/  shaU  sever  your  head  from  your  shoulders. 
Strike^  replied  the  holy  man,  /  am  prepared  ta 
die ;  thou  mlt  do  tfie  office  of  an  eumich^  I  of  a 
bishop,  ¥rom  that  time  Valentinian  looked 
upon,  him  as  an  enemy;  and  the  lords  of  the 
court  entreating  him  to  go  to  the  church  in 
order  to  make  a  reconciliation,  he  replied,  / 
believe  that  if  Ambrose  gave  you  orders^  you  would 
deliver  mevpto  him  pinioned  hand  and  foot.  But 
the  persecution  ceased  upon  the  interposition 
ef  Maximus,  whose  power  was  dreaded. 
•  This  usurper  had  always  affected  a  great  zeal  Aftctcd 
for  religion.  From  the  very  beginning  of  his  ^^^^ 
reign,  his  court,  which  he  kept  at  Treves,  was 
filled  with  bishops,  whose  affluence  seemed  to 
justify  his  revolt.  According  to  an  ecclesiastic 
cal  historian  of  that  time,  they  prostituted  their 
dignity  by  mean  flatteries.  But  St  Martin  of 
Tours  maintained  the  honour  of  the  episcopate, 
by  never  appearing  before  Maximus  but  in  the 
character  ol  a  true  minister  of  God,  for  the 
god  of  mankind,    and  the  glory  of  religioiK 
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A  pattern  of  patience  and  charity  i  he  tatighth 
his  example  how  error  ought  to  be  correctedJ 
Cpndemiia.      The  scct  of  PrisciUiauists,  which  resembkl 
pJ?^a,iSJ  several  others,  comprehended  under  the  gene 
■»^     ral  name  of  Manicheism,  began  to  make  a  noin 
in  Spain,  where  it  originally  took  its  rise.    Its 
founder,  Priscillian,  a  Spanish  bishop^  wasai 
the  point  of  beins  condemned  in  the  council  of 
Bourdeaux ;  but  he  refused  to  answer,  and,  ii 
consequence  of  an^  appeal  to  the  emperor,  ntf 
conducted  to  Maximus,  together  with  his  dis* 
ciples.      Idatius  and  Ithacus,  two  bishops  of 
fiery  zeal,  persecuted  him  with  all  the  fury  of 
fanaticism.     In  vain  did  Martin  oppose  pro- 
ceeding to  violence,  and  argue,  that,  m  suchft 
case,  afflictive  penalties  would  be  unjust.    Ifot- 
withstanding  his  remonstrances  and  entreaties, 
Maximus  condemned  the  Priscillianists  to  death. 
Such  fruits  had  the  sanguinary  zeal  of  those 
prelates,  a  zeal  which  had  been  so  clearly  cod- 
demned  by  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  and  is 
equally  repugnant  to  reason  and  the  gospel 
Tiie  church  testified  its  just  abhorrence  of  the 
deed ;  and  the  two  bishops  were  excommuni- 
cated.    The  falsity  of  their  principles  was  de- 
monstrated by  experience ;  for  the  followers  of 
Priscillian  reverenced  him  as  a  martyr,  and  bi^ 
heresy  continued  to  the  end  of  the  sixth  cen* 
tury.     Persecution  has  almost  always  produced 
the  same  effect,  of  which  we  shall  meet  but 
with  too  many  examples. 
»^        Maximus,  under  a  mask  of  zeal  and  bjpo- 
of      crisy,  concealed  the  design  of  new  usurpatioo& 
^'^'^^  He  threatened  Valentinian  with  a  war  if  he  con- 
tinued to  favour  Arianism;  but  this  was  only 
a  vain  pretence  to  seize  upon  his  domiiuoitf' 
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.^mbrose,  who  was  sent  to  negotiate  with  this 
^;Zealous  Catholic,  only  irritated  him  by  refusing 
^to  communicate  with  the  two  bishops  who  had 
been  authors  of  the  massacre  of  the  Prisi^Uian- 
,  ists.   MaximuSy  without  losing  a  moment,  pass- 
,  ed  the  Alps ;  and  the  youn^  emperor  fled  to 
;  Theodosius,  who  armed  in  his  cause,  took  into 
his  pay  a  number  of  barbarians  inured  to  fa- 
tigue, but  always  of  treacherous  disposition; 
,  and  in  Pannonia  gained  two  victories  over  the 
usurper,  whom,  considering  his  numerous  army, 
it  would  perhaps  have  been  impossible  to  van* 
quish,  had  he  kept  behind  the  Julian  Alps.    In 
,  nis  flight  he  was  taken  near  Acuileia,  and  con* 
ducted  to  Theodosius,  who,  wcording  to  the 
generality  of  historians,  after  venting  his  re- 
,  sentment  in  reproaches,  was  on  the  point  of 

Eronouncing  his  pardon,  when  some  oflicers 
urried  him  out  or  the  presence,  and  struck  off 
his  head.  The  Pagans  had  declared  for  the 
usurper,  in  hopes  that  he  would  again  establish 
their  religion ;  and  the  Christians  opposed  him, 
because  he  had  ordered  the  rebuilding  of  a 
Jewish  synagogue,  which  had  been  burnt  by 
the  populace  of  Rome. 

A  synagogue  having  been  in  like  manner  de-  vkienMi  cc 
stroyed  by  the  Christians  at  CalUnicum,  and  a 
temple  of  heretics  by  the  monks,  Theodosius 
ordered  them  to  be  rebuilt,  and  these  violences 
to  be  punished.  Ambrose,  who  had  lately  dis* 
suadea  him  from  restoring  to  the  senate  the 
altar  of  victory,  likewise  obtained  the  revoca- 
tion of  an  order  which  he  thought  contrary  to 
the  divine  law.  He  wrote  to  the  prince,  that 
*  the  Christians  would  be  prevaricators  if  they 
obeyed  him,  or  martyrs  if  they  chose  rather  to 

Vol.  II.  c  c 
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obey  God. *    He  added,  *  the  Tiolences  saoften 
committed  against  the  church  had  heesa  left 
impuoished.    \Vhat  a  shame  for  a  Christiaji  em- 
peror to  give  room  for  the  reproach  of  arming 
his  hands  only  to  revenge  the  cause  of  heretica 
and  Jews  !  *     However,  this  holy  prelate,  even 
by  his  refusal  to  communicate  with  the  two 
sanguinary  bishops,  had  given  a  proof  of  those 
charitable  principles  which  ought  to  regulate 
lie  conduct  both  of  princes  and  prelates. 
TUm        Some  Christians,  neing  emboldened  to  de- 
^^^  stroy  and  pillage  the  synagogues,  committed 
so  great  excesses,  that  Theodosius  was  after- 
wards obliged  to  cause  them  to  be  severely 
punished,  declaring  that  the  sect  of  the  Jews, 
not  being  proscribed  by  any  law,  ought  to  have 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  through  the 
whole  empire. 
Theotoiiia      Moderate  in  his  victory,  he  had  restored  the 
«^    whole  empire  of  the  West  to  young  Vaknti- 
Vaientiiiuii.  xnsiXi ;  and,  during  a  residence  of  three  years  in 
Italy,  governed  for  him  as  a  father  or  guardian. 
Hi&  principal  aim  at  that  time  being  the  de- 
struction of  Paganism,  on  his  arrival  at  Rome 
he  exhorted  the  senators  to  embrace  a  relirion, 
whose  morality,  equally  simple  and  sublime, 
was  capable  of  raismg  the  most  illiterate  and 
lowest  of  mankind  above  the  greatest  philoso- 
phers.  It  was  represented  to  him,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  Rome  had  flourished  for  more  than 
twelve  centuries  under  the  protection  of  her 
eods ;  and  that  it  would  be  imprudent  to  aban- 
don them  for  a  new  religion,  which  perhaps 
would  not  produce  equally  good  eflfects ;  unon 
which  he  dismissed  the  senators,  after  declare 
mg  that  the  expense  of  their  impious  sacri* 
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fices  should  no  longer  be  defrayed  by  the  mih^ 
lie  treasury,  the  state  being  in  want  of  solcUers, 
not  of  victims.  The  suppression  of  the  funds 
destined  for  the  sacrifices  was  in  fact  shutting 
up  the  temples. 

Theodosius  likewise  permitted  the  demolition  videmsft 
of  the  monuments  of  idolatry,  reserving  how-  AJo^Urk. 
ever  the  statues  to  ornament  the  city,  and  issued 
severe  orders  through  the  whole  empire,  which 
were  so  rigidly  put  in  execution  at  Alexandria, 
by  Theophilus  tne  bishop,  as  to  raise  seditions 
among  the  Egyptians,  who  beheld  with  horror 
their  temples  demolished,  and  the  cheats  of 
their  priests  discovered,  who  easily  deluded  the 
eople  by  pretended  oracles  delivered  through 
ollow  statues.  The  same  orders  were  exe- 
cuted in  Syria ;  but  in  some  places  the  resist- 
ance was  so  violent,  that  the  temples  were  only 
shut  up.  As  the  popular  religion  was  in  some 
measiure  attached  to  sensible  objects,  it  must, 
of  necessity,  fall  with  those  objects  of  its  vene- 
ration. 

By  a  law  of  the  emperor,  passed  in  392,  every  Prhmto 
man  was  forbidden  to  celebrate  any  sacrifice,  or  2J^^ 
make  any  offering  even  within  his  own  house ; 
or  to  light  tapers,  bum  incense,  or  hang  up 
garlands  in  honour  of  the  domestic  gods.  AU 
who  dared  to  ofier  a  sacrifice,  or  consult  the 
entrails  of  victims,  were  declared  guilty  of  high 
treason ;  the  houses  in  which  incense  was  offer^ 
ed,  and  the  lands  where  trees  were  ornamented 
with  fillets,  were. confiscated.  The  officers  and 
defenders  of  the  cities  were  enjoined  to  lodge 
informations  against  the  guilty ;  and  the  ma- 
gistrates and  their  deputies  were  fined  thirty 
pounds  weight  of  gold,  in  case  of  failure  in 
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their  duty.  Notwithstanding  such  rigid  laws, 
the  private  sacrifices  were  lone  continued,  and 
even  scxne  puhlic  idolatrous  solemnities. 

Theodosius  established  inquisitors  for  the  dis- 
covery of  heretics.    He  drove  the  Maaicheans 
from  Rome  as  infamous  perscHis ;  and,  on  their 
death,  ordered  their  goods  to  be  distributed 
among  the  people.     This  severity  was  d^ned 
by  pope  Sincius,  who  prohibited  all  that  fol- 
lowed their  heresy  from  bein^  received  into 
the  communion  ;  and  in  case  uiey  were  reaUy 
converted-,  ordered  them  to  be  shut  up  in  mo- 
nasteries, where  they  were  subjected  to  severe 
penance,  prohibiting  them  from  receiving  the 
eucharist  till  on  then*  deathbed.    This  was  not 
the   method  to  facilitate  conversi(»B.      The 
name  of  Manicheans  became  common  to  innu- 
merable sects  of  fanatics,  always  accused  of  se- 
cret abominations.    Manicheism  had  its  origin 
in  Persia;  and  its  characteristic  distinction  was 
the  doctrine  of  two  eternal  independent  prin- 
ciples, the  one  good,  the  other  bad.     St  Augus- 
tine was  tainted  with  this  heresy  in  his  jouth. 
Without  examining  how  far  princes  may  pm- 
^'l^^  dently  carry  violence  in  matters  of  religion,  I 
>***•     observe  as  an  historian,  that  Theodosius  soon 
felt  the  inconvenience  of  those  excesses  to 
which  his  laws  gave  birth ;  for  every  person 
imagining  that  he  had  a  right  to  murder  the 
Manicheans  as  proscribed  perse  ns,  he  was  ob- 
liged to  prohibit  it  under  pain  of  death*     No- 
thmg  is  more  dangerous  than  to  arm  one  spe^ 
cies  of  fanaticism  against  another;  nor  more 
difficult  than  to  discover  how  far  penal  hiws  of 
this  nature  may  be  enforced,  witnout  hurting 
the  cause  of  religion,  or  the  r^hts  cWf  society. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


£ND  OF  THE  REIGN  Ol*  THEODOSICJS. 

All  the  glory  which  Theodosius  had  acquired      aoo. 
from  his  zeal  and  exploits  was  eclipsed  by  the   ^^ 
celebrated  massacre  of  Thessalonica.     That"" 


capital  of  lUyria  was  filled  with  a  licentious 
people,  passionately  fond  of  public  shows ;  and 
the  governor,  with  several  persons  of  distinct 
tion,  being  killed  in  a  sedition  at  the  time  of 
the  races,  for  refusing  to  set  at  liberty  a  cha- 
rioteer whom  he  had  imprisoned,  the  emperor 
was  so  provoked  at  the  news,  that  though  he 
was  pacified,  or  appeared  to  be  pacified  by  the 
bishops  of  a  council  of  Milan,  yet,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  his  favourite  Rufinus  and  his  par- 
sans,  an  artful  and  hypocritical  courtier,  who 
had  imposed  upon  Symmachus,  and  even  gain- 
ed the  friendship  of  St  Ambrose,  an  universal 
massacre  of  the  Thessalonians  was  ordered; 
This  barbarous  order  was  but  too  well  execut- 
ed. The  inhabitants  were  assembled  in  the 
circus,  under  pretence  of  an  exhibition  of 
games,  and  slaughtered  without  distinction  of 
age  or  sex.  Seven  thousand  according  to  some, 
according  to  others  fifteen  thousand,  nie  great-^ 
est  part  unquestionably  innocent,  were  sacri* 
ficea  to  an  atrocious  reveng:e. 

This  was  an  occasion  which  ought  to  kindle  Ambcm 
the  episcopal  zeal  in  the  cause  of  humanity.  ""^^^ 
St  Ambrose  refused  the  emperor  admittance 
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into  the  church ;  and,  on  his  urging  the  ex- 
ample of  David,  replied,  Since  you  have  imitated 
his  crime,  imitate  his  repentance.  Theodosius 
obeyed ;  and,  after  eignt  months  retirement, 
earnestly  entreated  a  reconciliation,  when  the 
bishop,  in  order  for  the  future  to  prevent  the 
ill  effects  of  his  choler,  caused  him  to  pass  a 
law  suspending  the  execution  of  all  sentences 
of  death,  and  eyen  confiscation,  till  thirty  days 
after  they  were  pjassed ;  a  law  which,  moagh 
founded  upon  laudable  motives,  is  yet  produce 
|;ive  of  incopveniences.  After  this  the  bishop 
fidmitted  hmx  into  the  church,  and  prescribed 
his  penance ;  during  which  Theodosius  woib 
none  of  the  Qm^mente  of  his  dignity,  thou^ 
Tvithout  losing  any  portion  of  the  authority 
which  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  priesthood 
to  give,  to  take  away,  or  to  suspend. 
•ni^Bodoniis  Some  years  before  387,  religion  had  gained 
^^^^  over  him  a.  more  gloripus  victory,  by  hmder- 
™*^*"  ing  hipi  from  gratifying  his  revenge,  and  prer 
Antiociu  venting  his  remprse.  The  people  of  Antioch 
made  an  insurrection  on  account  of  an  extnu 
ordinary  import  levied  for  the  emperor's  de^ 
cennals,  under  which  name  was  celebrated  the 
tenth  year  of  the  emperor's  reign,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  pecmle,  already  overburdened  with 
taxes,  The  semtion  was  so  violent,  that  the 
statues  of  Theodosius  and  his  family  were  ig- 
nominipusly  thrown  down.  Though  the  nuu 
gistrates  had  punished  the  delinquents  with 
the  utmost  severity,  he  resolved,  in  his  first 
transports,  to  bury  the  inhabitants  of  the  city 
under  its  ruins  j  but  reason  in  some  degree  re- 
gaining her  ascendant,  he  contented  nimself 
with  ordeiing  it  to  he  deprived  of  its  territory, 
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ks  privileges,  and  reduced  to  tiie  state  of  a 
comraon  town,  after  all  who  had  been  concenir. 
ed  in  the  sedition  were  executed :  But  Flavian, 
bishop  of  Antioch,  throwing  himself  at  his  feet, 
implored  his  clemeocy ;  and,  by  enforcing  the 
motives  of  religion,  obtained  pardon  for  the 
imhappy  people,  who  expected  nothing  but 
destruction.  Can  any  person  be  blind  enough, 
after  this  instance,  not  to  see  the  advantages  of 
Christianity  ? 

As  every  human  institution  degenerates,  theThemonki 
monks,  who  were  originally  devoted  to  a  deep  a^J^ 
solitude,  and  the  practice  of  extraordinary  vir-  '^'^^ 
tues,  were  become  too  numerous  to  live  in  con* 
formity  to  their  rules.  From  that  time,  hav« 
in^  for  the  most  part  only  a  false  vocation,  or 
losing  sight  of  their  duty,  they  frequented  the 
cities,  spent  their  time  m  disputes,  in  attend-, 
ance  on  the  gjcat,  intrigues,  cabals,  intermed- 
dling in  all  £u^rs,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  and 
often  si?iudizing  their  fanatic  zeal  by  intoler- 
able  violences.  Upon  a  complaint  from  the 
magistrates,  llieodosius  forbia  the  monks  to 
appear  in  the  cities,  or  quit  their  solitudes; 
but  two  years  after  he  revoked  his  edict,  which 
was  the  principal  cause  of  the  continual  dis- 
turbances in  the  East ;  where  the  monks  ac* 
quired  so  great  an  ascendant  over  the  people 
as  even  to  domineer  in  the  courts;  and  rose 
to  such  a  height  of  power,  that  none  were 
chosen  to  bishoprics  except  out  of  their  num* 
ber. 

The  West,  after  the  departure  of  Theodo-.     an. 
9ius,  saw  another  revolution  similar  to  that  by  ^^^^^ 
which  Gratian  had  fallen  a  sacrifice.    Vulen-  Vai«itiiiM« 
tinian  had  corrected  his  faults;  he  was  just, 
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sober,  assiduous,  had  got  rid  of  his  prejudices 
for  Arianism,  and  promised  an  equitable  &;o- 
vemment,  when  the  ambition  of  a  haughty 
subject  exposed  him  to  the  greatest  misfor- 
tunes. Aroogastes,  by  birth  a  Frank,  of  great 
abilities  in  war,  respectable  by  his  services, 
and  even  honoured  with  the  confidence  of 
Theodosius,  at  once  assumed,  by  his  own  au- 
thority, the  title  of  General.  Valentinian  at^ 
tempting  to  make  him  resign  it,  /  do  not  hold 
that  title  qfyou^  said  Arbogastes  insolently,  and 
J  mil  keep  it  in  spite  of  you.  After  this  decla- 
ration, that  general  soon  perceived  that  he 
could,  not  secure  his  life,  except  by  the  com* 
mission  of  a  crime.  He  caused  the  emperor 
to  be  destroyed  when  only  twenty  years  ot  a^, 
and  put  Eugenius  in  his  place,  with  a  design 
to  govern  under  his  name. 

This  man,  who  was  at  first  a  teacher  of  rhe* 
toric,  had  risen  to  the  post  of  secretary  to  Va- 
lentinian, and  been  artful  enough  to  insiniuite 
himself  into  the  friendship  of  St  Ambrose,  but 
could  only  be  a  phantom.  He  sent  deputies  to 
Theodosius,  among  whom  he  took  particular 
care  that  there  should  be  a  number  of  bishops 
and  priests  whom  he  had  gained  by  his  arti* 
fices.  Theodosius  dissembled,  received  the 
deputies  kindly,  gave  them  hopes,  and  made 
preparations  for  war.  Eugenius,  master  of 
the  West,  on  his  arrival  in  Italy,  consented, 
after  a  few  refusals,  to  the  reestablishment  of 
Paganism.  The  temples  were  again  opened, 
and  crowded  by  the  worshippers;  for  Rome 
could  not  conquer  her  ancient  superstitions, 
and  gave  a  visible  proof  to  what  violence  her 
enthusiasm  had  been,  inflamed  by  severity. 


Ilia 
die  new 
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Mean  time,  Theodosius  seemed  in  perfect     a^, 
tranquillity ;  but  this  was  only  with  design  to  ^SSST 
secure  the  success  of  his  enterprise.    At  last,    ^^ 
having  collected  his  forces,  he  passed  the  Alps,  iiHodonib 
and  near  Aquileia  gained  a  decisive  victory. 
Eu^nius  was  dragged  to  his  feet,  loaded  with 
chains,  and  condemned  to  death.    Arbogastes, 
obliged  to  wander  as  a  fugitive,  and  hotly  pur^ 
sued,  by  a  voluntary  death  escaped  the  hands 
of  the  executioner.     The  emperor  treated  the 
rest  of  his  accomplices  with  clemency,     ^he 
following  year  he  died,  in  the  fiftieth  of  his 
age,  after  dividing  the  empire  between  his  two 
s(ms,  Arcadius  and  Honorius;  to  the  first  of 
whom  he  assigned  the  East,  to  the  latter  the. 
West. 

The  reign  of  Theodosius  appears  the  more  Every  ikwg 
glorious,  as,  after  him,  we  shall  only  meet  with  SIStoi 
scenes  of  ruin  and  misfortune  ;  ana  it  required  Rvdiatioa>. 
uncommon  abilities  to  suspend  the  revolutions. 
Every  thing  prognosticated  decay.  An  arbi^ 
trary  goveniment  without  any  fixed  rules;  a 
mixture  of  barbarians  who  had  corrupted  the 
ancient  principles ;  millions  of  other  barbarians 
who  waited  the  moment  of  swallowing  up  the 
empire  as  a  prey  worthy  of  their  rapacity ; 
pompous  courts  nlled  with  eunuchs  and  minis* 
ters  of  voluptuousness,  where  intrigue  and  a* 
dulation  almost  always  reigned  tnumphant; 
luxury,  carried  to  such  a  pitch  in  the  midst 
of  the  most  wretched  poverty,  that  in  some 
booses  there  might  be  reckoned  no  less  than 
two  thousand  domestics  adorned  with  brace^ 
lets  and  collars  of  gold ;  a  general  corrup- 
tion of  manners  from  the  court  to  the  cot* 
tage;  religious  quarrels  which  broke  all  the 
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bonds  of  concord  among  subjects  divided  on 
their  articles  of  faith ;  and  a  beginning  of  ig- 
norance, which  every  day  more  and  more  dark- 
ened the  light  of  reason,  as  well  as  a  taste  for 
the  really  beautiful.  Instead  of  just  ideas  and 
solid  matter,  ^ys  of  words  and  vain  subtil- 
ties  were  substituted.  When  literature  decays, 
and  cultivated  minds  take  a  false  direction,  the 
science  of  government  must  necessarily  be 
obscured.  Accordingly,  we  have  already  ob- 
served many  injudicious  and  even  permcious 
laws. 
iVofrm  The  most  estimable  profane  authors  of  those 
*******  times  are  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  whom  I  have 
several  times  mentioned  ;  Eutropius,  author  of 
the  Epitom6;  Libanius,  a  sophist,  who  is  some- 
times eloquent ;  Symmachus,  whose  letters  are 
extant  in  ten  books ;  Themistius,  praefect  of 
Constantinople,  a  philosopher  esteemed  by  all 
the  emperors ;  Eunapius  and  Zosimus,  re- 
proached for  their  partiality  against  the  Chris- 
tians ;  Vegetius,  who  wrote  upon  the  military 
art ;  and,  to  close  the  list.  Pappus  and  Theon, 
mathematicians  of  Alexandria.  Theodosius 
ordered  the  works  of  Porphyry  to  be  burnt. 
btertrt  of  It  is  uot  to  bc  woudcrcd  that  the  true  prin^ 
"*2'S^^  ciples  of  the  finances  should  be  unknown,  be- 
par  pent  causc  the  Romaus  had  never  possessed  but  a 
very  imperfect  knowledge  of  their  theory.  In 
order  to  put  a  check  upon  usury,  which  had 
broken  through  all  bounds,  Theodosius  fixed 
the  interest  of  money  on  the  pncient  footinfif  at 
twelve  per  cent.        '  .  . 

jnrentum       To  his  age  is  referred  the  invention  of  win*. 
willow   dow  glass.      It  is  remarkable  that  glass  had 
f iMt.    been  known  for  several  ages  b^for^  n^^n  thought 
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of  applying  it  to  this  purpose.  "Wheel-clocks, 
wina  and  water-mills,  were  inventions  reserved 
for  ages  of  barbarism,  where  the  human  mind 
"was  on  the  verge  of  sinking  into  the  thickest 
#3^rkQe9s^ 
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LAST  EPOCH. 

THE  BARBARIANS  ESTABLISHED  IN  THE 

EMPIRE.     ARCADIUS  EMPEROR  IN  THE 

EAST.    HONORIUS  IN  THE  WEST. 


CHAPTER  I. 

* 

TO   THE  TIM£  OF   THE  FIRST  EXPEDITION  OF  ALA- 

RIC  INTO  ITALY. 

asft.     We  are  now  to  give  the  history  of  two  youi^ 
'^^""  princes,  who;  from  their  age,  character,  ana 
HoQorioi,  want  of  education,  caused  by  a  defect  of  gc- 
dMdtetTof  nius,  were  totally  unable  to  support  the  weight 
"**"*''•  of  government  in  such  tempestuous  times  as 
would  have  required  the  utmost  efforts  of  men 
of  uncommon  abilities.    We  shall  see  their  mi- 
nisters, women,  and  eunuchs,  manage  the  go- 
vernment for  them,  and  the  empire,  falling  in- 
to ruins  on  every  side,  sink  at  once  under  the 
miseries  of  a  vicious  administration  and  the  at- 
tacks of  numberless  foreign  enemies.     Arca- 
dius  was  but  seventeen  years  of  a^,  and  Ho- 
norius  ten.     Rufinus,  minister  of  the  first,  and 
Stilico  of  the  other,  very  soon  abused  the  au- 
thority which  had,  been  intrusted  to  them  by 
Theodosius. 


I 
^ 


their 
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Rufinus,  a  native  of  Gasconyy  had  raised    itutam 
himself  about  the  end  of  the  last  reign  to  be     g^ 
prsefect  of  the  East,  which  he  attained  bj 
working  the  ruin  of  Tatian,  who  held  that 
oflfice,  and  of  Proculus,  the  son  of  Tatian,  the 
prsefect  of  Constantinople,  two  estimable  men, 
of  whom  he  was  both   the  accuser  and  the 
judge.     Strange  that  Theodosius  should  per- 
mit it !     The  ambition  of  this  minister  made 
him  capable  of  sacrificing  every  thing  to  his 
own  interest,  which  he  artfully  concealed  un- 
der the  mask  of  justice.     Stilico,  a  Vandal  by 
birth,  and  related  to  the  imperial  family,  was 
no  less  ambitious  and  unprincipled  than  the  o- 
ther ;  but  he  was  more  circumspect,  of  supe- 
rior abilities,  affecting  a  life  of  magnificence, 
and  carrying  his  purposes  by  the  low  means  of 
a  corrupt  selfish  tieart.    Under  these  two  mi- 
nisters, every  thin^  was  set  up  to  sale ;   and 
offices  were  so  prodigiously  increased,  that  the 
prince's  agents^  whom  Julian  had  reduc^  to 
seventeen,  were  now  ten  thousand.     We  may 
judge  of  other  things  by  this  specimen. 

When  acciuiring  a  fcMrtune  is  the  main  ob-  ^^■■J?^ 
ject,  every  idea  of  patriotism  is  lost,  and  mi- 
nisters of  such  dispositions  will  not  hesitate  to 
sell  their  master  when  they  can  turn  it  to  their 
own  advantage.  Rufinus  dreaded  Stilico,  who 
alleged  that  ne  had  been  appointed  regent  of 
botn  empires  by  Theodosius  :  but  he  was  still 
more  jealous  or  Eutropius,  a  worthless  eunuch, 
who  bad  sprung  from  the  dunghill,  and  ac- 
quired such  influence  on  the  mind  of  Arcadius, 
that  he  made  him  marry  Eudoxia,  though  Ru- 
finus intended  him  for  nis  own  daughter.  Ru- 
finus, whose  ambition  made  him  desirous  in 
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some  degree  to  share  the  title  of  Aupusfeus 
with  his  master,  took  a  desperate  resomticm, 
worthy  of  such  a  detestable  characten 

iimtai  ifM      To  prevent  the  attempts  of  Stilico,  and  to 

'^J^Sftib^  make  himself  of  greater  consequence  to  Arca- 
"■'p^  dius,  he  secretly  invited  the  barbarians  to  in^ 
vade  the  empire.  The  Huns  immediately  cross-* 
ed  the  Tanais,  came  down  from  Mount  Cauca^ 
sus,  laid  waste  Armenia,  Cappadocia,  Cilicia,. 
Syria,  and  even  made  Antiocn  tremble.  The 
Gk>ths,  led  by  Alaric,  having,  at  the  same  time, 
passed  the  Danube,  poured  in  upon  the  pro- 
vinces lying  between  the  Adriatic  and  Con-^ 
stantinople.  Rufinus  entered  their  camp  to 
negociate  a  peace,  and  persuaded  them  to  witli- 
draw  from  tnat  city ;  but  though  he  desired  to 
claim  credit  to  hunself  from  the  transaction, 
his  success  in  the  negociation  is  a  strong  proof 
against  him. 
stoko        By  the  indefatigable  care,  abilities,  and  mi-- 

^5Jj^^  litary  reputation  of  Stilico,  he  made  the  bar- 
barians in  the  West  desirous  of  peace.  He  im- 
mediately marched  against  Alaric,  and  with  a 
numerous  army,  composed  of  the  troop  of  £u-' 
genius  and  Theodosius,  came  up  with  him  on 
tne  plains  of  Thessaly.  In  the  instant  when 
they  were  going  to  epgage,  the  troops  that 
belonged  to  Arcadius  were  ordered  to  with- 
draw from  the  rest,  and  return  to  Constan- 
tinople ;  an  order  which  had  been  dictated  by 
Rumius  to  check  the  progress  of  his  rival. 

Gainamur.     Stilico  would  uot  by  auV  mcaus  detain  them, 

B^m.   ^ut  ^^^  them  back  imder  the  command  of 

Gainas,  a  brave  Gothic  officer,  who  was  privy 

to  his  schemes  of  revenge,  and  resolved  to 

execute  them.    It  was  with  sorrow  that  the 


..I 
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army  of  the  East  separated  from  that  of  the 
West ;  and  Arcadius,  with  his  minister,  whom 
he  was. to  have  nominated  his  colleague  on  that 
very  day,  went  out  of  the  city  to  receive  the 
homage  of  his  troops;  when,  upon  a  signal 
from  Gainas,  they  set  upon  Rufinus,  and  mur-* 
dered  him  in  the  emperor's  presence.  He  was 
succeeded  hy  the  eunuch  Eutropius,  who  en- 
riched himself  with  his  spoils,  and,  like  him, 
became  the  scourge  of  the  state  and  the  peo- 
ple. 

After  the  retreat  of  Stilico,  for  when  he  had      aos. 
lost  half  of  his  army,  he  durst  not  venture  an  '^£S«**" 
engagement,  Alaric  fell  upon  Greece,  took- A-    ^'''***- 
thens,  and  ruined  Peloponnesus.    Though  that 
country  made  a  part  of  the  Eastern  empire, 
the  brave  Stilico  entered  it  to  attack  the  Goths, 
without  consulting  Arcadius,  who  was  sunk  in 
effeminacy.    He  surrounded  them  in  the  for- 
ests of  Arcadia,  where  they  must  have  perish- 
ed, if  Stilico,  who  was  as  much  a  man  oi  plea- 
sure as  of  courage,  had  not  given  himself  up 
to  debauchery,  instead  of  profiting  by  the  situa- 
tion into  which  he  had  reduced  the  enemy. 
Alaric  did  not  let  slip  the  opportunity  to  escape, 
and  carried  off  all  his  plunder. 

Eutropius,  induced  Dy  hatred  against  Rufi-  RepniMi 
nus,  had  foimerly  united  with  Stilico,  but  from  g^' 
jealousy  was  now  become  his  enemy,  and  caus- 
ed him  to  be  declared  the  enemy  of  the  em- 
pire, for  having  attacked  the  barbarians  in 
Greece,  while  he  himself  had  abandoned  it  to 
be  plundered.  Not  satisfied  with  this  insult, 
he  had  the  meanness  to  treat  with  Alaric,  and 
to  procure  for  him  the  government  of  eastern 
lUyria,  in  which  Greece  was  comprehended. 
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This  insolent  slave  made  himself  equally  odious 
and  ridiculous,  hy  proscribing  some  of  the 
most  deserving  people  of  the  slate,  and  oppress 
sing  the  unhappy  with  new  grievances,  as  wdl 
as  by  putting  nimself  at  the  head  of  the  army, 
without  either  ability  or  inclination  to  perfbnn 
any  military  exploit.  Hoping  to  govern  his 
master  by  procuring  him  amusements,  he  per- 
suaded the  prince  to  make  an  annual  excursi<Mi 
to  Ancyra,  a  great  distance  from  Constantinople, 
where  the  summer  was  spent  in  splendid  festi- 
vals: after  which,  Arcadius  returned  to  his 
capital  in  triumph. 
Tmamied  Duriug  ouc  of  thcsc  joumies,  a  dreadful  law 
it^d  ^^  promulgated,  by  which  the  interest  of  the 
emperor  was  sacrificed  to  that  of  his  minister. 
It  declared,  that  whoever  conspired,  or  schem- 
ed a  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  the  emper- 
cmt's  counsellors,  or  any  of  the  chief  magistrates, 
should  not  only  be  condemned  to  death  as  guilty 
of  high  treason,  though  the  plot  should  i)e  in 
no  part  executed,  but  likewise  their  children 
be  doomed  to  infamy  and  perpetual  poverty ; 
and  all  who  should  intercede  for  them  be  de- 
clared infamous.  All  who  were  concerned  in  the 
offence,  they  and  their  children,  were  to  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  punishments.  Rewards  were 
promised  to  whoever  should  discover  the  con- 
spiracy from  the  beginning,  and  impunity  to 
accomplices  revealing  it.  £ven  Sejanus  nad 
conceived  nothing  so  bad  during  the  reign  of 
Tiberius.  The  crime  of  high  treason  being 
extended  to  so  many  objects,  lessened  the  hor- 
ror of  attempts  against  tne  person  of  the  prince; 
but  Arcadius  had  not  capacity  to  distinguish 
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the  difference,  and  thought  only  as  Eutropius 
pleased  to  dictate. 

The  talents  of  Honorius  were  not  superior     wt.  \ 
to  those  of  his  brother,  and  the  contempt  with^*^^^ 
which  they  were  re^rded  disposed  the  people  ng*^ 
to  rebel.     Count  Gildo,  an  oM,  cruel,  wicked         ^ 
.debauchee,  presumed  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of 
the  empire  in  Africa ;  and  murdered  the  child- 
ren of  his  brother  Mascezil,  who  had  taken 
shelter  in  Bx>me,  and  who,  from  that  time,  be- 
came his  most  irreconcileable  enemy.     Stilico 
sent  Mascezil  against  him  with  a  small  army, 
and  proposed  to  follow  him  to  conclude  the 
war ;  but  it  was  ended  the  first  campaign,  in 
which  Gildo  was  defeated,  and  strangled  him- 
self with  his  own  hands.   Mascezil,  at  his  re- 
turn, was  rewarded  with  the  blackest  treachery, 
as  Stilico,  either  from  distrust  or  jealousy,  caus- 
ed him  to  be  thrown  headlong  from  a  bridge  in- 
to a  river,  where  he  was  drowned. 

That  minister  was  at  least  possessed  of  abili«  ^^<^°* 
ties  and  personal  courage,  which  at  first  con-     the  ^^ 
cealed  his  faults;    but  Eutropius  was  only  a **'*"**"**'' 
compound  of  baseness  and  malignity ;  yet  he^ 
entirely  governed  the  emperor,  was  flattered 
by  the  court,  and  detested  oy  the  people.     Ar- 
cadius,  not  satisfied  with  raising  him  to  the 
rank  of  patrician,  named  him  consul.  For  when 
the  empire  was  divided,  each  emperor  named  a 
consul,  one  for  the  East,  the  other  for  the  West ; 
but  this  scandal  to  the  consulship  excited  an 
universal,  though  silent,  indignation ;  and  the 
eunuch,  who  exulted  as  if  he  had  been  out  of  . 
fortune's  reach,  very  soon  experienced  the  in-  . 
security  of  a  detested  elevation,  founded  upon 
guilt  and  meanness. 
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800.        His  secret  enemy,  coimt  Tribinld,  a  Gothic 
^'^^  officer,  revolted,  and  laid  waste  tne  country  of 
y**    Asia ;  and  Gainas,  a  relation  of  the  count,  ^wbo 
jywt   held  a  correspondence  with  him,  waa  sent  to 
'****•  oHnmand  against  him.  Another  army  was  des- 
patched^ under  the  conduct  of  Leo,  a  wool- 
carder,  and  a  favourite  worthy  of  £utropius. 
TrihiFild,  with  three  hundred  men,  surprised 
this  ridiculous  ^neral  in  the  night,  and,  Deiog' 
seconded  by  Gamas,  gained  a  complete  victory. 
Gainaa  then  wrote  to  the  emperor,  that  he  coukl 
not  conquer  Tribigild,  who  had  made  an  oSer 
of  peace,  upon  condition  that  Eutropius  shouJd 
he  Slivered  up  to  him;  and  advisednim  not  to 
hesitate  between  his  own  safety  and  the  £ftte  of 
his  minister. 

Arcadius,  terrified  by  the  Goths,  and  a  slave 
to  EutrofHUs,  could  not  determine  what  step  to 
atfOMMbr^ii],.^^    Such  was  the  assurance  of  the  eunuch, 

that  he  one  day  threatened  to  turn  the  em- 
pfess  Eodoxia  out  of  the  palace.  This  haughty 
princess,  by  complaints^  tears,  and  entreaties, 
at  last  prevailed  with  her  huslNUfid  to  graot  an 
order  for  his  being  arrested.  He  fled  for  shel- 
t»  to  a  church;  and  the  bishop  St  Chrysostom, 
who  was  guided  by  the  opinions  of  the  times, 
which  hem  asylums  inviolable,  {urohibited  the 
guards  of  the  prince  from  entering,  and  the 
mnperor  came  to  entreat  the  soldiers  not  to 
viouite  it ;  but  Eutropi\is  having  left  it  in  the 
ni^ht,  wi^  a  design  of  making  his  escape,  was 
seized  and  banished  for  life. 
KUdM  ^  Both  Gainas  and  Eudoxia  wished  to  take 
tirSHitauhis  tife,  and  carried  on  an  extravagant  process 
against  the  exile.  They  accused  nim  oi  hav- 
ing  usurped  the  imperial  privileges,  because. 
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ftt  the  festiyal,  on  hb  being  nominated  consul, 
be  had  made  use  of  the  Cappadocian  horses, 
\irhich  "were  intended  solely  for  the  emperor ; 
smd,  as  if  he  had  not  been  sufficiently  crmiinal 
in  other  respects,  he  wa3  condemned  on  this 
fHvolous  pretence,  and  beheaded. 

Arcadius  being  delivered  from,  one  imperi-     400. 
x>us  ruler,  found  another  equally  so  in,  his  wife,  ^^^i^lliHi 
who  became  the  arbitress  of  the  empire,  though  J^^j™ 
by  no  means  worthy  of  govemiog,  as  she  wap         "* 
guided  entirely  by  women  and  euni^chs.   Gain- 
as,  whose  treachery  was  evident,  though  he 
put  on  a  mask  of  ndelity,  very  soon  rdbelled 
openly,  and  marched  towards  CQnsta^tino{>le. 
The  emperor  wrote  to  him  immediately  to  in- 
form him  that  he  was  ready  to  satisfy  his  de- 
mands as  soon  as  he  shoidd  make  them  known. 
The  general  of  the  Goths  at  first  required,  that 
three  of  the  chief  nobles  of  the  court  should 
be  put  into  his  power.    This  was  aneed  to, 
and  they  volimtarily  w^t  to  surrender.    He 
next  required  that  the  emperor  should  meet 
him  at  Chalcedon,  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace. 
Arcadius  went  to  Chalcedon,  continued  tne  re- 
bel his  general,  bestowed  u]^on  him  the  ensigns 
of  the  consulship,  and  Gamas,  with  still  the 
same  inclinations  for  rebelhon,  returned  to  Con- 
stantinople.   The  emperor  was  nothing  in  his 
presence ! 

As  the  barbarians  were  easily  led  by  motives  iy«ai 
of  interest  to  change  their  religion,^  the  Goths  ^^ 
of  the  empire  had  embraced  Christianity ;  but 
being  mostly  Arians,  they  were  excluded  from 
the  churches.  Gainas,  tnerelbre,  demanded  a 
chiu'ch  for  himself  and  his  people.  Arcadius 
represented  to  St  Chrysostom  the  danger  of  re- 
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fusing;  but  the  intrepid  bishop  would  not  coo- 
sent,  aiiid  therefore  the  Goths  again  took  np 
arms.  Gainas  not  being  able  to  take  the  city, 
in  which  a  number  of  his  soldiers  had  been 
massacred,  and  more  than  seven  thousand  burnt 
in  a  church,  attempted  to  pass  the  Hellespont 
in  wretched  boats,  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
enemy's  fleet ;  but  he  did  not  succeed,  and  sus- 
tained considerable  loss  also  in  this  attempt. 
He  then  retired  towards  the  Danube,  in  hopes 
of  finding  an  asylum  beyond  that  river ;  out 
the  Huns  not  choosing  such  a  neighbour,  at- 
tacked and  defeated  his  army,  Gainas  himself 
having  fallen  in  the  engagement. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

AUkRIC    IH     ITALY.        GAUL    JJiXD     WASTE.        SPADT 
CONQU£RED  BY  THE  VANDALS. 

Alaric,  a  general  of  abilities  superior  to  Gai- 
nas, did  not  long  continue  at  peace  in  Blyria, 
whei*e  he  commanded,  but,  being  pixxrlaimed 
king  of  the  Visigoths  by  his  army,  who  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  Romans,  prepared  to  pe- 
netrate into  Italy,  and  to  take  possession  of 
Rome.  After  one  fruitless  attempt,  he  passed 
the  Alps,  while  the  legions  were  employed  in 
RhsBtia  against  the  Germans.  The  territory  of 
Venice,  and  even  Liguria,  were  already  infested, 
and  Rome  trembled  at  their  approach.  Stilico 
repaired  the  walls,  and  encouraged  Honorius, 
whose  object  was  to  leave  Milan,  and  retire  into 
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Gaul.  He  then  assembled  troops,  deceived 
Alaric,  by  promising  him  a  settlement  beyond 
the  Alps  in  the  emperor's  name,  and  then  sud- 
denly attacked  him  at  Polentia  at  present  a 
town  in  Piedmont.  The  king  of  the  Visigoths 
defended  himself  with  such  courage  and  abili- 
t^y  that  the  victory  was  undecided.  Upon  the 
faith  of  a  new  treaty,  he  began  his  march  to 
return  by  the  Julian  Alps,  when  Stilico,  by  a 
second  act  of  treachery,  though  he  could  not 
conc|[uer  him,  exposed  him  to  the  danger  of  pe- 
rishing. Being  abandoned  by  his  soldiers,  who 
deserted  from  want  of  provisions,  and  allure- 
ments offered  to  them  by  the  enemy,  he  retum-*- 
ed  to  Illyria,  abhorring  Roman  treachery,  and 
breathing  vengeance. 

The  timid  Honorius  at  that  time  transferred  HoDcriot 
his  court  to  Ravenna,  a  place  of  great  strength,  toSL^^^ 
from  whence  he  could  easily  pass  to  Epirus,  so 
that  it  became  the  capital  of  the  West.  Maxi- 
mian  had  formerly  fixed  his  court  at  Milan, 
that  he  might  be  near  enough  to  protect  the 
provinces ;  but  the  sole  object  of  Honorius  was 
self-preservation.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  Mi- 
lan and  Rome  sent  deputies  to  prevail  with  the 
emperor  that  they  might  obtain  the  preference 
of  Kavenna. 

The  barbarians  were  now  acquainted  with  aJu^ 
the  route  to  Italy ;  but  the  empire  had  no  force  J^?l 
to  oppose  them  but  mercenary  troops,  among 
whom  were  a  number  of  barbarians  well  inclin- 
ed to  betray  their  trust.  Military  discipline 
was  entirely  at  an  end  in  the  army,  and  every 
sentiment  of  honour  and  love  of  country  ej9a- 
ced  from  the  minds  of  the  people ;  so  tfaiat  no- 
.  thing  could  be  reasonably  expected  but  a  sue* 
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cession  of  misfortunes.  The  ambitious  policy 
of  Stilico  contributed  to  the  public  di^isters ; 
he  hoped,  at  least,  that  his  son  Eucherius,  cou* 
sin  of  the  two  emperors,  would  succeed  to  the 
diadem,  and  that  expectation  was  strengthened 
by  the  wife  of  Honorius  having  no  cnildren. 
lliat  he  might  accomplish  his  purpose,  he  at^ 
tempted  to  weaken  and  distress  both  empires. 
These  are  the  conjectures  of  historians,  which 
have  been  sometimes  received  as  certain  truths* 
According  to  them,  Alaric  seemed  to  be  a  ne« 
cessary  instrument,  and  was  gained  over  by  his 
offers  to  unite  with  him  in  conquering  Hasten 
niyria,  as  part  of  the  territory  of  Honorius ; 
but  that  design  was  interrujpted  in  the  execa- 
tion  bv  an  unexpected  invasion  of  the  Goths, 
lUdi^aiflQi      Radagaisus,  their  chief,  with  two  hundred 

'^^  thousand  men,  poured  in  upon  Italy,  where  tho 
minds  of  the  Roman  people  w^re  so  depiHved 
by  superstition,  and  attacned  to  idolatry,  that 
they  congratulated  themselves  upmi  this  invar 
sioQ.  Bemg  convinced  that  their  gods  were  a- 
bout  to  revenge  their  own  cause,  mey  insnlted 
Christianity,  which,  they  said,  was  ik^  ruin  qf 
mtians,  and  the  scourge  of  the  WJrld ;  but,  happi- 
ly, their  hopes  were  frustrated.  Radagaisus 
laid  sie^  to  Florence,  but  without  precaution, 
or  any  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war ;  when  Sti- 
lico, having  been  reinjporced  by  the  Huns,  and 
by  a  Gothic  leader,  attacked,  defeated,  made 
him  prisoner,  and  caused  him  to  be  beheaded. 
Of  the  whole  multitude  of  enemies,  only  twelve 
thotisand  escaped,  many  more  having  fallen  bv 

^     hunger  and  disease  than  by  the  sword. 

ft^«»       Italy  was  scarcely  freed  from  those  enemies, 
l)fqriipriiii%  wbcu  a  dreadful  irruption  of  barbarians,  Alans, 


Vandals,  and  Suevi,  overwhelmed  the  HimMMi 
j>ower  in  GauL  If  it  is  true,  as  has  heea  inea«> 
tioned,  though  very  kaprobable,  thatStilieo  had 
invited  them  to  make  th^  attempt,  he  did  not 
suspect  that  they  could  have  bew  so  speedy, 
or  nave  executed  it  before  the  conquest  of  Il« 
l}rria,  which  he  had  projected  with  Alaric.  To 
^ve  up  the  empire  to  the  rage  of  barbarous 
enemies,  wv  a  very  extraordiBary  method  of 
acquiring  die  sovereign  power. 

The  vandals,  who  were  of. Gothic  origin,  by  v«4^ 
mixing  with  the  ancient  Viniii,  were  in  some 
degree  become  Germans,  and  had  comnnim* 
cated  their  name  to  several  German  nations ; 
for  it  was  given  to  the  Burgitndjana,  Ru^^ 
Heruli,  3Liombards«  Angli,  or  XAgUsh,  Thurm^ 
gians,  and  others.  Those  we  speii^  of  inhabited 
we  country  of  Fannonia,  a  province  of  the  f^nu 
pire  where  Stilico  was  bcsn. 

The  Suevi,  who  were  at  first  a  wandering  ^m^ 
nation,  had  formerly  occupied  all  th^  country 
between  the  £lbe,  ue  Vistula,  the  Danube^  and 
the  Baltic.  Being  afterwards  divided  into  a 
number  of  hordes,  which  overspread  the  conn* 
try  of  Germany,  such  of  them  as  preserve  the 
name  of  Suevi  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  pos* 
sessed  the  country  east  of  the  Rhine,  but  were 
ix>mpelled  to  retirip  into  Bohepiia,  9.  part  of 
which  was  taken  from  them  by  the  Vandals. 

We  formerly  mentioned  the  Alans.  Fjropn 
the  time  they  had  been  driven  finom  the  banks 
of  the  Tanais  by  the  Huns,  ibey  wandered  along 
the  Danube.  They  had  b^en  of  great  use  in 
the  am^es  of  Theodosius  and  Stilico ;  but,  by 
serving  for  hire,  the^  h^  learned  to  conquer 
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and  strip  those  people  whose  battles  they  fought, 
-without  attachment  to  their  cause. 
AkmtSm       These  three  nations  having  been  joined  on 

BmgiuidinM  their  nuirch  by  a  number  of  Huns,  Sarmatians, 
and  others,  crossed  the  Rhine  near  Mentz,  and, 
meeting  with  no  Roman  garrison,  spread  like  a 
torrent  as  far  as  the  Pyrenees.  The  Alemains 
and  the  Bur^ndians  followed  their  steps  ;  the 
last  settling  m  Helvetia,  and  afterwards  in  the 
country  of  Sea  uani  and  Edui ;  the  others  on 
the  Banks  of  the  Rhine,  from  Basle  to  Mentz. 
The  whole  coimtry  of  Gaul  was  strewed  wiih 
human  carcases. 

Coottantine  The  armv  in  Britain,  dismayed  at  the  thou^ts 
K^in.  of  such  a  deluge  of  enemies,  and  despairing  of 
assistance,  declared  a  private  soldier,  of  the 
name  of  Constantine,  emperor,  who  was  after* 
wards  acknowledged  in  Gaul,  and  whose  son, 
Constans,  made  himself  master  of  Spain,  whom 
Honorius  was  compelled  to  receive  as  his  col- 
^^     league. 

Ajuric  At  the  same  time,  Alaric,  tired  of  waiting 
into  i^*  three  years  for  Stilico  to  join  him  in  making 
the  conquest  of  Illyria,  advanced  with  his  army 
towards  Italy,  and  demanded  a  sum  of  mocbey 
to  indemnify  him  for  the  expense  of  his  expe-» 
'  dition,  and  the  preparations  he  had  made.  The 
emperor  was  then  at  Rome,  and  it  was  debated 
in  the  senate  what  steps  were  proper  to  be  ta- 
ken. The  majority  were  for  war ;  but  Stilico 
caused  it  to  be  determined  to  give  four  thou* 
sand  pounds  weight  of  gold  ;  upon  which  one 
of  the  senators  exclaimed,  as  Cicero  did  on  an- 
other occasion,  ITUs  is  not  a  treaty  qfpeace^  but 
a  contract  of  slavery  /  The  minister  maintained, 
that  Alaric  had  demanded  nothing  but  what  he 
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was  well  entitled  to,  as  he  had  remained  three 
years  in  Epirus  for  the  service  of  Honorius.  A 
^rson,  who  had  been  indebted  to  Stilico  for 
lis  fortune,  took  the  present  opportunity  of 
ruining*  him. 

This  courtier,  whose  name  was  Olympius,  otympi- 
represented  by  the  Pagans  as  a  hypocrite,  and^*""^5?*** 
by  the  Christians  as  a  faithful  deserving  sub-  rfs»ai«»i 
ject,  persuaded  the  emperor  that  his  mmister 
intended  to  usurp  the  tnrone ;  that  he  was  the 
author  of  the  invasion  by  the  barbarians ;  that 
his  son,  who  was  bred  a  Pagan,  was  the  object 
to  whom  the  Pagans  looked  up  as  their  cnief 
hope  ;  and  that  medals  were  already  struck, 
bearing^  the  impression  of  the  father  and  the 
son.  The  accuser,  distrusting  the  want  of 
steadiness  in  the  prince,  found  means  to  com^ 
pel  him  to  act  openly.  He  gained  over  the 
troops  that  were  assembled  at  Pavia;  and,  hav- 
ing inspired  them  with  his  own  sentiments, 
caused  all  the  friends  of  the  minister  to  be  mas- 
sacred in  a  mutiny.  The  soldiers  being*  let 
loose,  pillaged  the  town,  without  showing  the 
least  respect  for  Honorius,  who  endeavoured  in 
vain  to  appease  them. 

Stilico  was  at  that  time  in  Bavenna;  and  stnim 
knowing  that  Olympius,  with  the  emperor's  au- 
thority, had  sent  an  order  for  his  bemg  arrest- 
ed, took  refu^  in  a  church.  The  officers  went 
thither  to  find  him,  and  having  sworn  that  they 
would  make  no  attempt  upon  his  life,  he  deli- 
vered himself  up  into  their  hands ;  but  they  im- 
mediately produced  a  second  order,  by  which 
he  was  sentenced  to  be  put  to  death  as  a  traitor 
to  his  prince  and  his  coimtry,  and  his  head  was 
cut  on.    His  son  likewise  suffered  the  same 
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&te.    Those  of  his  chief  friends,  who   were 

still  living,  a  secretary  of  state  and  a  captain  ci 

the  guar&,  were  put  to  the  torture ;  but  the  tor- 

ments  they  suffered  could  not  draw  from  them 

any  confession. 

DttHtabte      Olympius  having  enriched  himself  with  the 

~^"^    ^loils  of  Stilico,  in  his  turn  governed  in  the 

dympias.  most  absolute  manner,  disposing  of  every  €tkiug 

in  favour  of  his  own  creatures.     £ven  soppos* 

ing  StiHco  guilty,  the  behaviour  o£  Olympius 

proves  him  to  have  been  a  worthless  character. 

The  Roman  soldiers,  to  complete  their  inhu* 

manity,  massacred  the  wives  aiKl  children  of  the 

barbarians  who  had  been  attadied  to  the  for* 

mer  minister ;  so  that  they,  to  the  number  cf 

thirty  thousand,  transported  with  rage  and  in.* 

dignation,  fled  to  the  cpmp  of  Alaric,  to  serve 

under  his  standard. 

oiympi..      Since  Olympius  has  been  praised  by  Symma. 

''^    chus,  we  need  not  be  surprised  at  the  enoo- 

'^   miums  which  have  been  lavished  upon  him  by 

the  chuzd).  St  Augustine,  and  other  ecclesiastical  writers, 

as  they  found  a  sufficient  motive  in  the  laws 

which  he  made  m  favour  of  the  church  and  the 

clergy  ;  for  the  laws  of  Honorius  were  those  of 

his  ministers.    Appeals  to  the  bishops  were  au^ 

thorized  in  all  civn  causes ;  their  decision  was 

final;  and  the  secular  power  obliged  to  execute 

the  sentence..    By  this  law,  if  it  nad  continued 

.  in  force,  the  lay  courts  must  have  been  anhihi^ 

lated.     St  Augustine  having  complained  to 

Olympius  of  the  violences  committed  by  tfa^ 

Pagans  and  Heretics,  they  were  excluded  from 

the  privilege  of  holding  offices ;  the  Cathohcs 

were  put  in  possession  of  all  the  churches ;  all 

Pagan  solemnities  were  abolished ;  th^  bishops 
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diarged  to  attend  to  the  etecutton  of  these  or* 
ders,  and  the  public  officers  to  second  the  bi- 
shops, under  the  penalty  of  paying  a  fine  of 
twenty  pounds  weight  oi  gold.  Whoever  dis- 
turbed the  Catholics  in  the  exercise  of  their  re- 
ligion were  condemned  to  be  put  to  death;  and 
they  who  publicly  opposed  their  tenets,  to  be 
banished.  This  was  the  way  to  secure  the  at- 
tachment of  the  orthodox,  but  to  enrage  the 
others,  whom  they  ought  by  no  means  to  luive 
irritated. 

In  the  year  409,  the  emperor  was  obliged     40i. 
to  revoke  the  law  which  excluded  the  Pagans   ^i^T 
from  holding  offices.  Generides,  a  barbarian  by  '^^ 
foirtb,  a  Pagan,  a  worthy  man,  and  brave  officer,   Rvoked. 
chose  rather  to  quit  the  service  than  to  betray 
hisreli^on.     The  law  was  not  iniended  to  affect 
jfou^  said  Honorius  to  him,  as  if  the  laws  were 
not  made  for  the  whole  people ;  but  Generides 
steadily  refused  thjs  rank  of  general  till  that  law 
was  revoked. 

After  the  death  of  Stilico,  Alaric  plainly  AMe 
•foresaw  that  the  promised  sum  would  not  be  ''^SSJ  *" 
paid  to  him ;  but,  that  he  might  show  himself 
AS  just  as  the  Romans  were  perfidious,  he  sent 
to  make  th^  demand.  His  message  being  treat- 
ed with  contempt  by  the  emperor,  and  Olynu 
pius,  withcmt  making  any  preparations,  or  as- 
sembling a  siifficient  number  of  troops,  having 
appointed  generals  as  incapable  as  himself,  the 
km^  of  the  Goths,  who  had  been  waiting  in 
Noncum,  in  the  circles  of  Bavaria  and  Austria, 
crossed  Italy  with  all  the  rapidity  of  a  travels 
ler  who  meets  with  no  obstruction,  and  an  ived 
9X  the  gates  of  Rome.  Such  was  the  barbarity 
l>f  the  Romans,  that  the  senate  then  caused  Se^ 
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rena,  the  widow  of  Stilico,  and  niece  of  Xheo- 
dosius,  to  be  strangled  ;  a  princess  whom  Ho- 
norius  had  long  honoured  as  his  mother,  and 
who  had  been  unjustly  suspected  of  carrying 
on  a  correspondence  with  Aiaric. 
He  rednoM      This  bravc  and  able  conqueror  making  him- 
.J^SSwm  self  master  of  the  Tiber,  cut  off  their  provisions, 
p««»-     and  very  soon  reduced  the  city  to  extremity. 
Ravenna  seemed  to  be  at  an  infinite  distance  ; 
they  expected  assistance  in  vain ;  and  they  at 
last  sent  deputies  to  treat  with  the  enemy,  of- 
fering to  submit,  on  condition  that  disgraceful 
terms  should  not  be  imposed ;  but,  otherwise, 
declaring  that  the  Bx)man  people  desired  only 
to  be  led  to  action.  This  aosurd  gasconade  was 
laughed  at  by  Aiaric,  who,  in  his  tmn,  demand- 
ed all  the  wealth  of  Rome.    What  xciU  ytm  kave 
tfien  to  the  inhabitants  ?  said  the  deputies.  2%eir 
lives,  replied  the  other  fiercely.     They  agreed 
that  Rome  should  pay  him  five  thousand  pounds 
weight  of  gold,  thirty  thousand  of  silver,  and 
the  children  of  the  principal  citizens  should  be 
delivered  as  hostages.  These  terms  being  rati- 
fied by  the  emperor,  he  retired. 
Anecdote       The  king  oi  the  Goths  was  not  a  barbarian, 
fu.^t  ^^^  ^^  name.    Some  of  his  soldiers  having  seiz- 
■»«•     ed  a  convoy  of  provisions,  he  punished  them 
severely,  and  made  them  restore  it ;  an  act  of 
justice  perhaps  more  humiliating  to  the  Ro- 
mans than  his  victory.    We  shall  meet  with  an 
instance  of  their  treacherous  behaviour  to  him, 
for  which  they  sufiered  the  punishment  they 
deserved. 
40a         The  name  of  Constantine,  which  appeared 
,£!^Sm.  fortunate  at  the  time  the  troops  in  Britain  chose 
the  soldier  we  mentioned  to  be  emperor,  was 
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but  a  slender  obstniction  to  the  progress  of 
these  people,  who  subsisted  by  plunder,  and  had 
overspreaid  all  the  country  of  Gaul.  It  was 
found  necessary  to  relinquish  Britain,  which 
had  always  been  laid  waste  by  the  Picts  and 
the  Scots ;  and  notice  was  sent  to  the  Britons 
to  defend  themselves,  who,  by  this  means,  re- 
covered their  liberty  while  they  lost  a  necessa- 
ry protection.  The  Armoricans,  who  possess- 
ed the  coasts  lying  between  the  Seine  and  the 
Loire,  likewise  ea^r  to  be  free,  drove  out 
the  Romans,  and  mstituted  a  republican  go- 
vernment for  themselves ;  but  these  losses  did 
not  eqaal  that  of  Spain,  which  very  sogn  fol- 
lowed. 

Constans,  the  son  of  Constantine  the  usurper,  spua 
was  at  that  time  at  war  with  Gerontius,  his  best  ^^^^ 
general ;  and  thus  the  rage  of  civil  discord  was  iwbwiMifc 
added  to  so  many  dreadful  calamities.  The 
Alans,  the  Suevi,  and  the  Vandals,  taking  ad- 
vantag;e  of  the  dissensions  among  the  Romans, 
passeof  the  Pyrenees,  and  desolated  all  Spain 
with  fire  and  sword.  The  human  imagination 
cannot  conceive  the  horrors  which  that  coun- 
try experienced  for  a  whole  year.  Plague  and 
famine  were  added  to  these  d^readf ul  massacres ; 
men  devoured  one  another.  A  mother  roasted 
and  devoured  herfourchildren,of  which  no  other 
instance  is  to  be  found  in  history.  The  bar- 
barians at  last  divided  their  conquest  among 
them,  and  settled  in  the  country. 

As  soon  as  they  got  quiet  possession,  they    That 
began  to  be  humanized.     They  cultivated  the  ^SSSST 
lands,  behaved  with  mildness  to  the  inhabit- 
ants, providing  such  as  chose  to  leave  the  coun- 
try with  necessary  assistance,  and,  upon  all  oc- 
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casioBs,  preservii^  their  promises  myiolable^ 
Their  reputation  for  justice  hrought  back  ^reat 
numbers  of  the  people  ^bo  had  fled  firom  thb 
fertile  country,  where  they  had  be^Ei  formerly 
oppr^sed  by  despotism.  Spain  became  almost 
l^ppy  under  these  new  masters,  who  were  look- 
ed upon  at  first  as  savage  monsters.  They 
were  all  confounded  under  the  name  of  Van- 
dab,  which  Ba«e  was  sometimes  given  even  to 
the  Saracens.  As  Gerontius  had  ]^x>moted 
their  enterprise,  they  left  the  Romans  the 
Goiuitry  lyii^  on  this  side  the  £bro,  which  is 
called  New  Castile,  from  Toledo,  and  the  king* 
doms  of  Arragon  and  Valencia^  as  &r  as  the 
ancient  Saguntum. 


CHAPTER  in, 

AUkRIC  AT  ROME.      £N]>  OF  THE  REIGV  0# 

AACADIUS. 

400.  BLoNORros  was  such  a  weak  prince^  that  nei- 
trari^th  ther  the  loss  of  extensive  provmces,  nor  seeing 
^™^  himself  threatened  with  total  destruction,  could 
render  him  either  more  discerning  or  more  pra« 
dent.  Alaric  was  waiting  in  his  camp  in  Tus- 
cany for  the  performance  of  the  artkks  of  the 
treaty  which  was  concluded  with  him  for  the 
preservation  of  Rome ;  but  the  court  presum- 
ed to  violate  their  promise.  Olymptus  only 
thought  of  preserving  his  own  power,  by  ruin- 
ing all  whom  he  either  hated  or  suspected;  and 
this  unworthy  mimster  waa  ruined  in  his  tun 
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by  an  intrigue  of  some  eunuchs.  His  successor 
Jovius  was  a  mere  busy  body,  a  traitor  void  of 
understanding,  who  began  a  treaty  with  Alaric, 
in  which  he  miscarried  from  ignoipce ;  and. 
through  fear  of  being  suspected  of  treachery, 
swore  by  the  life  of  the  emperor,  and  made  all  his 
officers,  and  even  the  emperor  himself,  take  an 
oath  that  they  would  never  agree  to  an  accom* 
modation  with  the  Goths.  Some  equitable  pro- 
posals, which  were  made  by  Alanc,  were  re- 
iected,  from  a  ridiculous  pretence,  that  if  they 
had  sworn  by  the  name  of  God,  they  might 
hope  that  he  would  forgive  the  perjury;  but 
having  sworn  by  the  life  of  the  prince,  to  vio- 
late that  oath  would  be  to  expose  the  life  of 
the  prince.  When  affairs  of  state  are  decided 
by  such  motives,  the  state  deserves  destruction, 
smce  it  is  governed  by  folly. 

Alaric  very  soon  presented  himself  at  the  Attains 
gates  of  Rome,  and  compelled  the  Romans  to  ^^^^ 
forsake  Honorius,  giving  them  Attains,  the  ^epoed. 
prsefect  of  the  city,  for  emperor,  a  man  from 
whom  he  had  nothing  to  dread.  Attains,  who 
was  equally  weak  and  presumptuous,  being  ac- 
companied by  the  king  of  the  Goths,  approach- 
ed to  Ravenna,  when  Honorius,  in  terror,  made 
him  an  offer  of  sharing  the  empire  with  him, 
to  which  he  replied,  he  would  have  the  whole ; 
but  afterwards  committed  such  gross  blunders, 
that  Alaric  lost  patience,  and,  deposing  him, 
renewed  the  negotiation  with  Honorius.  The 
imprudence  of  Attains  prevented  the  conquest 
of  Africa.  No  com  having  been  received  at 
Rome  from  that  province,  the  famine  was  so 
dreadful  that  the  people,  in  a  transport  of  rage, 
exclaimed,  during  the  games  in  the  circus. 
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Let  hvmanjlesh  he  composed  to  sale^  and  the  prkt 
settled! 
*J^       This  unfortunate  city  thought  herself  out  of 
Borne,    danger,  when  a  new  piece  of  treachery  brought 
upon  her  still  greater  miseries.    Honorius,  who 
was  less  scrupulous  ahout  his  oath,  at  last  be- 
gan to  treat  with  Alaric ;  but  Sams,  a  Gothic 
captain,  who  was  an  enemy  of  the  king,  and  at* 
tached  to  the  emperor,  broke  off  the  negocia- 
tion  by  attacking  the  Goths,  while  the  confer* 
ences  were  open,  and  killed  a  ^:eat  number. 
Alaric,  in  a  rage,  laid  siege  to  Rome  for  the 
third  time,  and,  having  carried  it,  gave  it  up  to 
be  pillaged ;  but  his  generous  mind,  which  al* 
ways  was  averse  from  coming  to  this  extremity, 
made  him  give  orders  to  his  soldiers  to  be  spar- 
ing of  blood,  to  respect  the  honour  of  the  wo- 
men, and  not  to  hurn  the  edifices  dedicated  to 
religion.   Two  very  large  churches  were  mark- 
ed out  as  inviolable  aspums. 
MigfertuuM     In  such  circumstances,  it  was  inipossible  to 
thedty.   restrain  the  rage  of  the  soldiery.     Streets  and 
houses  were  deluged  with  blood,  and  the  flames 
caused  dreadful  devastation ;  but  the  churches 
and  public  buildings  were  spared,  and  the  lives 
of  many  Romans  saved  by  Alaric.    No  person 
that  was  known  to  be  a  senator  lost  his  life. 
We  are  assured  by  cotemporaries,  that  the  city 
suffered  infinitely  more  at  the  irruption  of  the 
Gauls,  during  the  ancient  civil  wars,  and  even 
by  the  fire  in  the  time  of  Nero.    Though  such 
a  heavy  loss  could  not  be  repaired,  yet  the  city 
was  very  soon  repeopled.    Dismal  monuments 
of  destruction  ana  massacre  were  visible  through 
its  whole  extent,  which  comprehended  a  space 
of  twenty-one  miles. 


_j 
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To  refute  the  Pagans,  whose  unjust  preju^  n^ae 
dices  ascribed  these  misfortunes  to  Christianity,  iSw** 
St  Augustine  wrote  his  booH  Gffliie  City  qfGod^  *^me 
and  his  disciple  Orosiu^  composed  an  Univer-  ^^^■**" 
sal  History.  Both  of  them  represented  these 
human  calamities  as  punishments  for  the  wick- 
edness of  the  people ;  and  Salvianus,  who  was 
more  eloquent,  pursued  the  same  path*  Thoujg^h 
their  idea  may  pe  pious,  and  the  impression  it 
might  make  upon  the  minds  of  men  useful,  yet, 
siac^  we  frequently  see  vice  prosperous  in  this 
world,  and  the  virtuous  become  the  victims  of 
the  wicked,  and  sii>ce  divine  justice  is  exercis- 
ed in  another  life,  it  is  of  the  greatest  conse- 
quence to  us  to  examine  the  moral  and  physi- 
cal causes  of  natural  events.  The  workiuj^  of 
the  first  cause  is  to  us  invisible,  but  that  of  se- 
cond causes  is  within  reach  c^  our  inquiries ; 
and  it  is  by  attending^to  thein  that  we  acquire 
skill  and  prudence.  Kcxne  will  ever  remain  an 
important  object  for  our  consideration,  in  which 
we  may  see  the  necessary  influ^xce  of  vice,  of 
the  passions,  errors,  a  bad  fonp  of  goverument, 
and  excessive  grandeur;  in  a  word,  whatever 
can  contribute  to  the  unbappiness  of  individuals, 
or  the  ruin  of  empires. 

Great  numbers  of  the  citizens  flying  froip    ^^^^^^ 
Rome  retired  to  Carthage,  where  their  first  ^'gi*;^!^ 
care  was  to  run  to  the  theatre  to  take  a  side  in**  ^^■™'"**' 
the  contests  of  the  spectators,  and  to  signalize 
themselves  by  their  levity  and  t^rbulence.    As  \ 

this  was  the  disposition  of  the  Ro^ijians  at  that 
time,  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  their  weakness 
or  their  joiisfortunes. 

Undoubtedly^  if  Aliaric  had  pleased,  he  inip;ht  Death  of  \ 

teve  taken  Ravenna,  and  reig^qd  i^i  Italy;  b^it    '^^'™^ 

VOL.  11.  E  E 
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it  is  supposed  that  he  preferred  Africa,  where 
a  single  victory  might  have  secured  him  the 
possession;  and  he  prepared  first  to  pillage 
Sicily.  A  part  of  his  army  was  embark^ 
when  his  fleet  was  destroyed  in  his  sight  by  a 
dreadful  storm.  Afflicted  at  this  disaster,  be 
was  deliberating  about  the  means  of  repairing 
it,  when  he  died  at  Cosentia,  leaving  for  his 
successor  Ataulfus,  his  brother-in-law,  and  the 
companion  of  his  actions. 
Mwinff  of  The  Goths  had  a  very  extraordinary  custom, 
MDonff  tiie  probably  founded  in  superstiticm ;  tbej  con- 
^^^  cealed  the  burying  place  of  their  great  men, 
which  is  omamentea  by  other  people  with 
magnificent  monuments.  Uliey  turned  the 
course  of  a  small  river,  and  dug  a  grave  in  its 
bed,  where  they  deposited  the  body  of  Alaric, 
with  some  rich  spoils ;  after  which  they  re- 
turned the  water  to  its  proper '  channel,  and 
murdered  the  prisoners  by  whom  the  work  was 
executed. 
s^wj  A  multitude  of  events  succeeded  rapidly 
pttrpiein  about  this  period,  attended  with  no  circum- 
^*^  stances  worthy  our  notice.  GeronUus,  who 
was  settled  in  Spain,  came  to  attack  Constan- 
tine  in  Gaul,  and  surprising  Constans,  the  son 
of  that  usurper,  at  Vienne,  cut  off  his  head,  and 
besieged  the  father  in  Aries  ;  but  Constantius, 
the  only  general  that  Honorius  had  in  his  ser- 
vice who  was  not  chosen  from  among  the  bar- 
barians, put  to  flight  Gerontius,  who  laid  vio- 
lent hands  upon  himself.  Maximus,  whom  he 
had  decorated  with  the  purple,  was  put  to  death 
soon  after.  Constantius  stormed  the  city  of 
Aries,  and  Constantine  took  refuge  in  a  church, 
where  he  was  ordained  a  priest.     His  life  was 
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promised'  to  him  on  oath,  in  the  name  of  Ho- 
norius ;  but  that  emperor  disavowing  it,  both 
he  and  his  son  were  put  to  death.  Jovinus,  a 
Gaul  of  illustrious  birth,  who  next  assumed  the 
urple,  was  likewise  beheaded.  Heraclian  tried 
is  fortune  the  same  way ;  but  being  defeated, 
underwent  the  same  punishment.  These  tnu 
^ical  examples  neither  served  to  put  a  stop  to 
tne  views  of  ambition,  nor  to  secure  the  throne. 

The  ^nerous  Ataulfus,  the  worthy  successor  AtauMwi 
of  Alanc,  a  friend  to  peace,  wanted  nothing  iS^ 
but  a  settlement  in  the  empire,  and  the  hand 
of  Placidia,  the  sister  of  Honorius,  who  had 
been  the  captive  of  Alaric.  Having  entered 
into  treaty  with  that  prince,  and  being  de- 
ceived, according  to  custom,  he  laid  waste  the 
country  of  Gaul.  He  took  Narbonne  and 
Toulouse  ;  and,  by  his  agreeable  manners, 
having  obtained  the  consent  of  the  princess, 
he  married  her.  Upon  condition  that  he  was 
to  have  no  ships,  nor  carry  on  commerce  with 
foreigners,  an  establishment  was  granted  him 
in  Spain,  on  this  side  the  Ebro.  He  was  satis- 
tied  with  a  lot  which  he  could  improve  by 
arms  ;  and  was  scarce  confirmed,  when  he  was 
assassinated  by  one  of  his  equerries,  and  died, 
recommending  to  his  brother  to  restore  Placi« 
dia  to  the  emperor,  and  to  preserve  peace  be- 
tween the  two  nations.  About  the  same  time, 
Honorius  yielded  to  the  Burgundians  a  part  of 
their  conquests  in  Gaul. 

During  these  revolutions,  the  Donatists,  who  Jnd^noit 
were  always  obstinate  and  impetuous,  filled    ''ST 
Africa  witn  dissensions.     The  emperor  pub-  ^'^<«»*»^ 
lished  new  edicts  against  them,  and  declared 
whoever  attempted  to  change  the  faith  guilty 
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oi  a  capital  offeooe.  The  Catholic  bishops 
having  proposed  a  conference,  as  a  meana  of 
eonciUation,  he  save  orders  for  the  Count  Mar- 
cellinus  to  preside  at  the  meeting ;  and,  after 
hearing  hoth  parties,  to  pronounce  a  defimtiye 
sentence.  MarcelUnus  pronounced  in  favour 
fk  the  Catholics,  declanng  the  Bonatists  au-^ 
tbors  of  schism,  and  subjected  them  to  tha 
punishments  prescribed  hj  the  laws;  but  their 
outrages  were  only  by  this  means  increased. 
CMs  On  occasion  of  an  insurrection  of  the  people 
^'^T^  of  Aries  against  the  bishop,  Honorius  declaied, 
^^^  by  a  celebrated  law,  that  no  clerk  could  be  ac- 
cused except  before  a  bishop,  and  that  the  ac- 
cusers should  be  held  infamous  if  they  did  not 
prove  their  charge*  We  shall  see  great  abuses 
arise  from  these  immunities.  The  evil  migbt 
)iave  been  prevented  by  proper  restrictions; 
but  nothing  was  foreseen,  and  civil  order  and 
soveieign  authority  together  feU  to  ruin. 
sir  The  aifaira  in  the  East,  which  we  have  left 
^^^^^^12^  for  some  time  unnoticed,  on  purpose  to  avoid 
confusion,  present  nothing  to  this  period  but 
melancholy  objects  either  for  churcn  or  state* 
St  John  Cnrysostom,  bishop  of  Constantinople^ 
the  most  eloquent,  and  one  of  the  most  virtu- 
ous men  of  the  a^^,  having  been  twice  bamsbed, 
occasioned  a  sedition  in  that  city*  This  holy 
prelate  attempted  to  refcnrm  the  morals  of  the 
clergy,  the  monks,  the  people,  and  tbe  court ; 
by  which  means  he  raised  a  number  of  enemies 
of  all  the  different  orders.  The  empress  £u- 
^  doxia,  an  imperious  and  revengeful  woman^ 
wlei  the  weax  Arcadius.  Cbrysostom  was  ae- 
eused  of  having  pointed  her  out  in  one  of  bis 
sermons  by  the  name  of  Jeaebel ;  and  Eudoxia 


causing  him  to  be  condemned  by  an  assembly 
x>£  bisbops  who  were  at  her  devotion,  he  was 
banished  by  the  emperor ;  but  the  outories  of 
the  people  occasioned  his  bein^  recalled,  when 
his  zeal  became  more  a^imate^  than  ever.  He 
complained  of  the  games  and  dances,  with 
which  the  dedication  of  a  statue  of  Eudoxia 
had  been  celebrated,  which  had  indecently  in^ 
terrupted  divine  worship,  and  the  empress  wa3 
Hiuch  offended  with  him;  but  forgetting  her 
imperial  dignity,  and  thinking  only  of  the  abuse 
which  had  been  committed,  he  besui  one  of 
his  sermons  with  the  following  words.  Behold 
Herodias  again  in  a  rage!  behold  she  dances  I 
again  she  requires  the  head  of  John.  A  second 
banishment  very  sodn  followed.  Chrysostom 
continued  three  years,  and  died  in  407*  £tu 
cLoxia  died  in  404,  and  Arcadius  in  408,  leaving 
lihe  empire  to  his  son,  Theodosius  the  yoimger^ 
who  was  only  seven  years  of  age. 

He  repealed  an  ancient  law,  by  which  the 
judges  were  obliged  to  pronounce  their  sen^ 
tences  in  Latin,  a  language  unknown  in  the 
greatest  part  of  the  East,  and  gave  leave  to 
Monounce  them  either  in  Greek  or  Latin. 
The  Greek  ought  to  have  been  preferred,  as  it 
W33  the  language  of  the  country^ 
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THEODOSIUS  11.  EMPEROR  IN  THE  EAST. 
HONORIUS  IN  THE  WEST. 


408. ,  Under  an  infant  emperor  every  thing^  was  to 
a  wise  be  dreaded ;  loreign  enemies,  civil  dLsseosions, 
"'*°^^-  and  the  intrigues  of  the  court.  But  Anthe- 
mius,  captain  of  the  guards,  who  assumed  the 
reins  of  government  under  Theodosius  the 
younger,  possessed  all  the  qualities  of  an  able 
and  spirited  minister.  If  he  found  it  impos- 
sible  to  put  an  end  to  the  intrigues  of  the 
eunuchs  by  whom  the  prince  was  beset,  he 
at  least  checked  a  number  of  abuses,  and  kept 
the  enemies  of  the  empire  within  bounds. 
Isdegerd,  king  of  Persia,  declared  himself  the 
protector  of  Theodosius.  Uldes,  king  of  the 
Huns,  made  incursions  into  Thrace,  and  in- 
sisted upon  what  tribute  he  pleased,  as  the 
price  of  withdrawing  his  troops;  but  be  was  at* 
tacked,  and  disappeared.  In  consequence  of 
the  measures  adopted  by  the  wise  Synesius^ 
tranquillity  was  at  last  restored  in  Cyrenaica,  a 
country  oi  Lybia,  which  had  been  a  prey  to 
the  ravages  of  the  barbarous  Austurians,  and 
still  more  to  the  oppressions  of  rapacious  go- 
vernors, placed  and  protected  by  the  eunuchs, 
Law  Anthemius  rebuilt  the  walls  of  Constantino- 
the  ^S?  pie,  whose  compass  was  now  too  small  for  the 
jj^^i^^  inhabitants.  While  he  enforced  the  laws  against 
heretics,  he  endeavoured  to  prevent  them  from 
serving  as  a  cloak  to  abuse.  In  case  of  failure  of 
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natural  heirs,  the  possessions  of  heretics  escheat- 
to  the  treasury  ;  and  he  prohibited  the  Catho- 
lics from  turning  the  confiscation  to  their  own 
advantage,  even  in  virtue  of  a  donation  from 
the  emperor,  which  was  to  be  held  as  surrepti^ 
tiously  obtained*  The  reason  of  this  law  was, 
that  the  spoils  of  the  heretics  excited  the  avi* 
dity  of  their  adversaries,  and  doubtless  multi* 
plied  accusations. 

From  the  time  when  Pulcheria  appears  at  the  4i4i, 
head  of  affairs,  we  hear  no  more  of  Anthemius.  goroST 
This  princess,  who  was  declared  Augusta  when 
only  fafteen  years  of  age,  took  upon  herself  the 
weight  of  the  government,  and  managed  it  with 
as  much  prudence  as  if  she  had  had  long  expe- 
rience. She  turned  her  principal  attention  to 
the  education  of  her  brotner ;  and,  after  remov- 
ing his  preceptor,  Antiochus,  an  eunuch  of  in- 
triguing spirit  and  rapacious  temper,  endea- 
voured to  mspire  the  young  prince  with  piety, 
virtue,  the  love  of  business,  and  every  senti- 
ment worthy  of  a  sovereign. 

But  the  understanding  of  Theodosius  was  iT^wdowu. 
weak,  his  soul  grovelling,  and  incapable  of  any  uttSTwhM 
thing  great.     He  was  only  a  spiritless  devotee,  •*"«•*»*«• 
and  a  bad  theologist.     His  palace  was  convert- 
ed into  a  kind  of  monastery,  where  he  and  his 
sister  chaunted  the  office  from  the  dawn  of  day. 
Perhaps  Pulcheria  herself  was  not  sufficiently  a- 
ware,  that,  on  the  throne,  piety  ought  to  be  less 
subjected  to  observances,  less  laborious  than  in 
the  cloister;  that  it  ou^ht  to  be  exemplary  to  the 
subjects,  without  taking  up  the  time  destined, 
for  the  business  of  the  public,  and  degrading 
majesty  by  a  mistaken  devotion. 
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He  tnmUei     The  foUowing  anecdote  proves  evidently  tint 
«ttJ^iim-  he  had  more  superstition  than  religion.  A  monk, 
<**^**'    provoked  at  the  emperor's  refiising  him  some 
favour,  cried  out,  as  he  qjiitted  the  presence, 
J  excantnwnicate  you  !  and  llieodosius,  trembling* 
at  this  ridiculous  anathema,  protested,  that  he 
would  not  taste  food  till  he  had  received  abso- 
lution. He  conjured  a  bishop  to  obtain  that  far 
vour  for  him,  and,  notwithstanding  the  prelate's 
remonstrances,  abstained  from  all  food  till  the 
insolent  monk  had  taken  off  his  sentence. 
y^^^^       Pulcheria  could  never  conquer  the  ascendant 
to  "^  which  the  lacqueys  of  the  court  had  ov^r  h?r 
the  eanudii.  jjj^i;^^,.^    Laws  and  ordinances  were  made  by 

eunuchs,  which  he  signed  without  reading,  ara 
maintained  to  his  sister  that  he  read  every  one 
of  them.  In  order  to  open  his  eyes,  she  prcr 
sented  to  him  a  paper,  by  which  he  gave  up  his 
wife  to  slavery,  and  he  signed  it  according  to 
custom,  without  examination.  In  vain  did  Pul? 
eheria  give  bim  this  warning;  it  mortified,  but 
did  not  correct  him.  The  reader  may  foreteL 
that  his  reign,  which  lasted  forty-two  years,  will 
only  be  a  long  series  of  blunders,  without  a 
single  glorious  action, 
^^  Severe  laws  were  established  in  fevour  of 
Spfiivoiir  Christianity,  by  which  the  Pagans  were  prohi- 

Chri^Lnitj  hited  from  bearing  any  offices  ;  those  who  were 
discovered  offering  sacrifices  were  condemned 
to  banishment,  with  confiscation  of  goods ;  and 
the  temples  and  other  places  consecrated  tQ 
idolatry  converted  into  cnurches,  under  pain  of 
death  to  all  who  opposed  it. 
Bedition       The  idolators  in  the  East  being  reduced  to  a 

^UgjJ^dri*.  snaall  body,  were  more  easily  overpowered  than 
formerly.   But  the  Christians  of  Alexandria  sig- 
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utilized  themselves  by  on^  of  the  mpst  dre^fuji 
seditions  that  were  ever  raised  in  thiat  turbulent 
jcity ;  and  the  Jews,  who  were  very  numerous 
there,  formed  a  party  against  them^  The  quar^* 
rely  which  was  originally  raised  on  adoount  of  a 
diancer,  the  fondness  for  p;;iblic  diversions  often 
producing  dissensions  equally  bloody  and  f^^- 
!^oloiis,  was  followed  by  a  conspiracy  of  the 
Jews. 

St  Cyril,  bishop  of  Alexandria,   a  prelate,      ^ 
whose  sanctity  was  joined  with  an  impetuous     Pyn> 
temper,  and  who,  with  right  intentions,  possibly  *^Sir 
carried  his  zeal  beyond  proper  bounds,  attack-*     '"^ 
fid  the  synagogues,  and  drove  out  the  Jews, 
Their  goods  were  pillaged,  and  several  persons 
perished  in  the  tumult,*    The  mppji:s,  who  re- 
)^ded  in  the  neighbouring  mountains  of  Nitric, 
were  a  band  of  seditious  men,  who,  under  the  bi^ 
fiho^  Theophilus,  predecessor  and  uncle  of  St 
Cyril,  had  committed  all  kinds  of  violence^  and 
a  Dody  of  five  hundred  of  them  now  came  again 
p^  signalize  themselves.    Orestes,  the  governor, 
having  quarrelled  with  Cyril,  was  insulted  by 
0iem  In  the  streets,  ana  pn^  of  thepi  eyei^ 
wounded  him  by  a  blow  with  0.  stone.     Am- 
monius,  the  monk,  who  had  committed  that 
outrage,  was  seized,  dmgged  before  the  goverr 
nor,  and  put  to  the  torture,  under  which  he  ex- 
pired.   Upon  which  Cyril  pronounced  his  eulo- 
gium,  and  gave  him  the  title  of  martyr ;  and  the 
people  who,  but  a  moment  before,  had  defend? 
pA  Orestes  against  the  monks,  then  joined  the 
bishop,  either  from  fickleness,  or  a  principle  of 
blind  fanaticism. 
f  ■  , 

^  $^  thie  HiattM^  pf  tfie  Loyrer  %mfirp» 
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Hypi^mtani     An  cxecrable  and  atrocious  crime  ^ve  addi- 
piei^  by  tional  horrors  to  the  sedition.    Hy patia,  daugh- 
^*«     ter  of  the  celebrated  geometrician  Theon,  ex- 
'*°**  ceeded  her  father  in  learning,  and  gave  public 
lectures  in  philosophy   with  the  greatest  ap- 
plause ;  nor  was  she  less  admirable  for  the  pu- 
rity of  her  virtue,  joined  to  an  uncommon  beau- 
ty, and  every  accomplishment  that  could  adorn 
human  nature.     But  this  excellent  woman,  be« 
cause  she  was  a  Pagan,  trusted  by  the  magis- 
trates, and  suspected  to  be  active  against  St 
Cyril,  became  an  object  of  detestation  to  that 
fanatical  people.    A  set  of  desperadoes,  headed 
by  a  priest,  seized  her  in  the  open  street,  hur* 
ried  her  into  a  church,  where  they  stripped  her 
naked,  tore  her  body  with  whips,  cut  her  in 
pieces,  and  publicly  burnt  her  mangled  limbs  in 
the  market  place. 
This  crime     Thcodosius,  euragcd  at  this  act  of  barbarity, 
p^^|j!S!U. resolved  to  punish  it;  but  the  criminals  pur^ 
chased  the  protection  of  the  eunuchs,  and  es-. 
caped  with  impunity.     An  ineffectual  law  was 
published  to  restrain  the  licentiousness  of  a  set 
of  priests  in  Alexandria,  who  were  styled  Para^ 
bolani^  that  is,  men  'who  braved  dangers ;  and  this 
seems  to  have  been  the  only  measure  that  was 
taken  to  remedy  the  disorder. 
The^mius     ^^^  cmpcror's  marria^  with  the  celebrated 
nMrriT"  Athenais,  forms  a  strikmg  contrast  with  the 
Atheuii.  naurder  of  Hypatia.     Leontius,  a  sophist  of 
Athens,  her  father,  had  disinherited  her  in  fa- 
vour  of  his  other  children,  because,  said  be, 
whimsically,  in  his  will,  she  might  ^nd  xufficknt 
resottrces  in  her  merits  which  was  superior  to  her 
^e^r.    Having  repaired  to  Constantinople,  in  or- 
der to  procure  herself  justice,  she  so  charmed 
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Pulcheria  and  Theodosius,  by  her  beauty,  her 
wit,  and  her  virtue,  that  the  emperor  married 
her.  Being  a  Pagan,  as  her  father  had  been, 
she  was  baptized,  and  her  name  changed  to  that 
of  Eudoxia.  She  cultivated  letters  during  her 
whole  life,  and  Photius  highly  extols  her  poems 
on  religious  subjects. 

Soon  after  this  marriage,  a  violent  persecu-  Perwcatioi 
tion,  which  the  Christians  suffered  in  Persia,  *°p^" 
kindled  a  war  between  the  two  nations,  who 
had  been  so  long  enemies.  Abdas,  a  bishop  of 
that  country,  had  burned  a  Persian  temple, 
and  refused  to  rebuild  it,  notwithstanding  the 
king's  order,  who  granted  to  the  Christians  the 
free  exercise  of  their  religion.  This  extrava- 
gant action  caused  the  toleration  to  be  revoke 
ed,  the  churches  were  demolished,  and  the 
hands  of  the  executioners  armed  against  the 
faithful.  Great  numbers  of  them  having  fled 
for  protection  into  the  Roman  territories,  were 
reclaimed  by  the  son  of  Isdegerd,  Varanes  V., 
who,  upon  the  refusal  of  Theodosius,  detained 
some  subjects  of  the  empire.  The  war  then 
commenced,  and,  after  some  campaigns^  in 
which  the  Romans  had  the  advantage,  the 
Persians  sued  for  peace.  A  treaty  was  ac- 
cordingly concluded  for  a  hundred  years ;  but 
the  toleration,  of  the  revocation  of  which  Ab- 
das  had  been  the  cause,  was  but  imperfectly 
restored.  * 

More  interestincr  affairs  call  our  attention  to     4i8. 
the  West,  where   the  barbarians  successfully    goo^ 
continued  their  enterprises.    Ataulfus  was  sue-;  *^  qS? 
ceeded  by  Sigeric,  his  declared  enemy,  who 
^1. ■    ■  ■■■  ■>  ■■  11  — ^^—  I     — —    I    . 

•  S«$  Tbeodorn. 
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massacred  his  children,  and  reigned  oniy  seven 
days,  his  subjects  hastening  to  extinguish  ty- 
ranny in  its  birth,  by  the  murder  of  the  tyrant, 
l^allia,  whom  the  Visigoths  elected  m  his 
stead,  a  man  equally  politic  and  brave,  made  a 
treaty  i^ith  the  general  Constantius,  by  which 
he  engaged  to  restore  Placidia,  and  to  serve  the 
emperor  in  his  wars,  on  condition  of  receiving 
six  hundred  thousand  measures  of  wheat.  In 
&ct,  he  defeated  the  Vandals  and  Alaos ;  and, 
either  as  a  recompense  for  his  services,  or  {rem 
a  dread  that  he  would  keep  his  conquests,  the 
Romans  granted  him,  in  exchange  for-his  pos- 
sessions on  th^  other  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  an 
establishment  much  more  worthy  01  bis  ambi«- 
tion,  ceding  to  him  Aquitania  Secunda,  and 
Novem  Populania,  at  present  Poitou  Saintonge. 
Perigord,  Bordelois,  Ag^nois,  Angoumois,  and 
Gascony,  besides  the  city  of  Toulouse,  which 
he  made  his  capital.  That  country  was  named 
Gothia,  and  the  Goths  h^ld  it  fpurscore  and 
eight  y^ars,  till  the  invasion  of  Clovis. 
ifiOL  Accprding  to  the  generality  of  authors,  the 
J^J^j^  Franks  settled  two  years  afterward^  under  tbeir 
vnSat^  king,  Pharamond,  m  the  country  situated  be* 
tween  Maestricht  and  the  confluence  of  the 
Maes  and  Waal.    But  the  existence  of  this 

Since  is  problematical.  Better  critics  ascribe 
e  foundation  of  the  French  monarchy  to  Clo* 
dion,  in  438.  But  Clovis  ought  to  be  kmked 
upon  as  its  real  founder,  *  for  prior  to  his  tiines 
we  meet  with  seance  any  thing  but  fables.  Let 
|is  content  ourselves  with  observing  here,  that 

*  I  bflgia  Mcdtn  hiitoty  wkh  the  otaMitbinettt  oi  Um  FVmi oh  »».. 
naichy  by  Clavb;  but  we  must  |)ei«  pantin>m  tbe  Qomm  bistsrjr,  m  or- 
4er  to  ATpid  confittioiv 
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from  the  time  of  Gordi^n,  the  Franks  had  made 
frequeut  incursions  into  Gaul;  and  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  most  prohahle  opinion,  they 
were  a  collection  of  several  confederate  Ger- 
man tribes,  between  the  Rhine,  the  M ein,  and 
the  Weser,  who  united,  in  defence  of  their 
liberty^  against  the  Romans,  the  name  of  Franks 
in  their  language  signifying  Jree.  .  The  most 
distinguished  among  them  were  the  Sicambri. 

Constantius,  after  having  done  the  empire      4ei., 
good  service  a^inst  the  oarbarians,  at  last  ^^JJJSSST 
married  Placidia>  sister  of  the  emperor,  and     ♦e*'*^ 
widow  of  AtaulAis.    He  had  managed  all  the  ^""^ 
affairs  of  the  empire  for  ten  years ;  and,  as  well 
as  bis  wife,  being  ambitious  of  the  imperial 
dignity,  it  was  conferred  upon  them  by  Ho- 
norius,  who  had  no  children.    But  Constantius 
died  the  same  year;  and  Flacidia,  upon  ac- 
count of  a  <juarrel  with  her  brother,  being  or- 
dered to  quit  Ravenna,  retired  to  Theodosius 
theyounger. 

Tne  death  of  Honorius,  which  happened  iii     les. 
423,  would  have  been  a  blessing  to  the  empire,     ^^ 
had  it  been  possible  to  repair  the  misfortunes  Honoriiis. 
of  his  reign.     That  prince,  whose  weakness 
rather  than  inclination  made  him  almost  a  ty- 
rant, committed  every  act  of  injustice  that  he 
was  put  upon. 

If  we  were  to  judge  by  the  numerous  laws  T^htmi 
of  Arcadius  and  Honorius  which  were  com-  j^^^^ 
monly  published  in  the  name  of  both  empe-      Md 
rors,  it  would  be  believed  at  first  that  the  go-  ^*^"^ 
vemment  was  watchful  for  the  happiness  of 
the  subjects.    We  find  in  them  excellent  sen- 
timents and  good  principles;  but,  in  reality. 
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these  were  mere  words.  The  public  niiseiies 
were  increased  by  some  laws  in  their  nature 
faulty ;  and  the  best  were  not  put  in  execu- 
tion. It  was  incessantly  necessary  to  make  al- 
terations, additions,  or  repeals ;  and  ieg'i&latioa, 
which  ought  to  be  simple  and  unequivocal,  was 
converted  into  a  chaos  of  darkness  and  uncer- 
tainty* 
Show*  of  The  inhuman  shows  of  gladiators  were  still 
gMifttore  kept  up,  notwithstanding  a  law  of  Constantine 
■**'^****-  prohibiting  them  ;  but  they  were  abolished  by 
Honorius  m  403,  because  an  anchoret,  named 
Telemachus,  who  had  come  from  the  £ast  oa 
purpose  to  attempt  a  reformation  of  that  abuse, 
naving  thrown  himself  into  the  middle  of  the 
combatants  in  the  arena,  in  order  to  part  them, 
was  stoned  to  death  by  the  spectators. 
RidiM  Historians  assure  us,  that,  before  Rome  was 
TSlS**'  taken  by  Alaric,  there  were  several  families 
^'**°*-  whose  yearly  income  amounted  to  more  than 
200,000/. ;  and  the  families  of  the  second  rank 
commonly  had,  at  least,  about  50,000/-  a  jear. 
From  hence,  it  is  easy  to  conclude  that  this 
city  absorbed  all  the  wealth  of  the  empire  ; 
that  the  extreme  opulence  of  some  produced 
extreme  poverty  in  the  others ;  and  that  the 
lower  orders  of  the  people  were  oppressed  in 
order  to  till  the  coffers  ot  those  insatiable  men 
who  never  have  enough  to  supply  their  plea- 
sures ;  in  a  word,  that  riches  and  indigence 
equally  contributed  to  extinguish  their  cour- 
age, to  eradicate  their  virtue,  and  destroy  every 
principle  of  love  for  their  country.  The  pro- 
vinces groaned  under  an  insupportable  and  ty- 
rannical yoke ;  the  laws  always  spoke  a  desire 
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of  relieving  them ;  but  the  government  con- 
stantly acted  in  contradiction  to  the  laws.  Vfe 
must  not  therefore  be  astonished  that  the  bar- 
barians destroyed  the  empire. 
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THEODOSlUS  II.  EMfEROft  IN  THE  EAST, 
VALENTINIAN  III.  IN  THE  WEST. 


CHAPTER  I. 

VJLLESTTSIAS  ASSOCIATED  IN  TH££lCPIIi£.    LAWS  OF 
THEODOSroS  II.      GENSERIC  FORliflDABI^  IN  AFRICA. 

Theodosius,  not  kaving  acknowledeed  the  ti- 
tie  of  ConstaDtius  and  Fkcidia,  at  nnt  enter- 
tained thoughts  of  reuniting  the  two  empires 
in  his  own  person.  But  John,  secretary  of 
state  to  Honorius,  having  assumed  the  purple, 
granted  Uberty  to  the  slaves,  in  order  to  form 
tnem  into  an  army,  and  sent  the  celebrated  ge- 
neral, Aetius,  to  solicit  assistance  fit>m  uie 
Huns.  The  emperor  found  himself  under  a 
necessity  of  sharing  it ;  and  therefore  granted 
to  Valentian,  the  son  of  Constantius,  a  b<>y  of 
five  years  of  a^,  the  title  of  Most  noUe^  which 
had  Deen  substituted  instead  of  that  of  Qesar ; 
and  bestowed  on  his  mother,  Placidia,  that  of 
Augusta;  after  which  he  sent  them  into  the 
West  at  the  head  of  an  army.  John  was  taken 
and  beheaded,  after  a  reign  of  two  years ;  and 
Valentinian  III.  was  proclaimed  emperor,  who^ 
on  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Theodo- 
sius,  ceded  the  western  Illyria  to  his  father-in- 
law. 
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.   One  of  the  first  laws  of  Tfaieodosius  contains  Acknmr. 
a  maxim  highly  worthy  of  a  monarch.     The    ^^ 
sovereign  majesty^  says  he,  does  itself  honour  by  ««%^  ^ 
acknowledging  its  subjection  to  the  laws.      The     kwi. 
power  of  the  laws  is  the  foundation  of  ours  ;  and 
tfiere  is  more  honour  in  obeying  them^  than  in  com^ 
manding  abne  without  them.     *  This, '  says  M. 
le  Beau,  '  is  the  sublimest  lesson  that  a  sove- 
reign  ever  gave  to  his  equals.  * 

About  the  same  time,  we  find  a  law  of  Theo-  Tj^»  «^ 
dosius  II.  which  doth  not  show  near  so  great  a  Theodoum. 
degree. of  wisdom.  It  prohibits  as  treasonable, 
not  only  the  wearing  of  stuffs  dyed  of  the  co- 
lour of  the  imperial  ornaments,  but  even  keep- 
ing them  in  the  house.  This  is  a  regulation  m 
the  true  spirit  of  despotism.  By  another  law, 
as  prudent  as  the  former  is  absurd,  he  fixed  the 
period  of  thirty  years  undisturbed  possession  as 
sufficient  to  give  real  propertj.  Nothing  is 
more  common  under  the  last  reigns  than  a  mix- 
ture of  good  and  bad  laws,  which  are  a  certain 
proof  of  a  capricious  government,  shifting  with 
every  wind  of  opinion,  and  destitute  of  any 
fixed  plan. 

Among   many  unconnected   and   confused    mntry 
facts,  let  us  choose  the  most  important,  and,  ^^jj  ^^ 
without   entering  into  minute   details,   bring  Bonifcek 
those  that  have  an  analogy  to  each  other  into  . 
one  view.     In  the  West  were  two  great  gene-* 
rals,  whose  rivalship  became  destructive  to  the 
state.    Aetius  was  the  terror  of  the  barbarians ; 
but,  being  jealous  of  Boniface,  count  of  Africa, 
he  endeavoured  to  ruin  him  at  court  by  repre- 
senting him  as  a  rebel.     The  count,  undeserv- 
edly condemned,   invited .  the  Vandals  out  of 
Spain  into  Africa,  where,  under  the  conduct  of 
VOL,  II.  r  p 
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tfaeir  king  Genseric,  they  laid  waste  the  coun^ 
try  with  nre  and  sword.  This  general,  being* 
reinstated  in  his  empk>yments,  attempted  to 
prevail  on  the  barbarians  to  retire;  and,  on 
their  refusal,  took  arms  against  them,  but  was 
beaten.  Except  Cirtha  and  Carthage,  the  Ro- 
mans retained  no  possessions  in  Africa,  whicJi 
the  Vandals  with  unpunity  made  the  scene  of 
their  cruelty. 

-  481.        Boniface  enjoyed  the  favour  of  Placidia,  wbo 

^  ^^    was  arbitress  ot  the  government,  and  beheld 

^**"*^**  Aetius  with  an  evil  eye.   However,  this  general 
pi^vented  the  .effects  of  their  hatred,  by  raising 
the  standard  of  revolt ;  and,  though  defeated 
by  his  rival,  gave  him  in  the  battle  a  wound  of 
which  he  died  in  a  short  time.    Measures  be- 
ing taken  to  arrest  him,  he  took  the  road  to 
Pannonia,  in  order  to  implore  the  assistance  of 
the  Huns  ;  upon  which,  tne  court  being*  struck 
with  a  panic,  Placidia  recalled  him,  and  re- 
stored him  to  all  his  dignities,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  that  of  patrician.     Such  is  the  pumsh- 
ment  of  revolt  in  a  tottering  ill  governed  state. 
Gaul,  which  was  exposed  a  prey  to  the  avarice 
of  the  magistrates,  as  well  as  to  the  arms  of 

,  the  barbarians,  suffered  incessantly  new  mis- 

fortunes. The  peasants,  under  the  name  of 
Bagaudse,  rose  in  arms,  and  ravaged  the  coun- 
try with  all  the  fiiry  of  wild  beasts.  The  Vi- 
sigoths broke  the  treaty  concluded  with  the 
Romans,  and  laid  sieee  to  Narbonne,  which  was 

•n,.  p.,^^  successfully  defended  by  the  auxiliary  Huns. 

^^^^  Clodion,  king  of  the  Francs,  seized  upon  Cam- 
in  Gaid   bray,  Toumay,  and  Amiens,  in  438,  wnich  were 

cJJ^i^  ceded  to  him  because  he  could  not  be  driven 
*ss.     out.    Treves  was  a  fourth  time  plundered  by 
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the  Francs,  who  likewise  made  themselves  mas* 
ters  of  Colore.  Genseric  remained  in  peace- 
able possession  of  the  best  part  of  Africa, 
where  he  displayed  the  most  fervent  zeal  for 
Arianism.  The  Suevi  subdued  Boetica,  and 
the  other  countries  of  Spain  which  were  aban- 
doned by  the  Vandals,  In  a  word,  nothing 
was  to  be  seen  in  Qvery  quarter  but  massacres, 
revolutions,  and  dismemberments  of  the  em^ 
pire,  the  particulars  of  which  would  tire,  with- 
out instructing,  the  reader. 

In  the  East,  new  theological  c^uarrels  were    Hemr 
fomented  by  Theodosius.    Nestonus,  bishop  of  Ne^toriw. 
Ck>nstantinople,  taught  that  there  were  two  per- 
sons, as  well  as  two  natures,  in  Jesus  Christ ; 
and  that  Mary  was  not  the  mother  of  God,  but 
the  mother  of  Christ.     The  prelate,  who  had 
formerly  persecuted  the  heretics,  soon  drew 
upon  himself,  by  this  subtile  heresy,  a  storm 
wnich  overwhelmed  him.     Though  Pulcheria 
was  against  him,  he  was  favoured  by  the  em- 
peror.    The  General  council  of  Epnesus  was      4«. 
assembled  to  decide  the  Question,  jat  which  St       of 
Cyril  of  Alexandria  presiaed ;  and  the  heresi-   ^p**«** 
arch  was  condemned  and  deposed  at  the  first 
meeting.      Cyril  and  the  bishop  of  Ephesus 
were  in  then*  turn  deposed  in  a  packed  assem- 
bly, held  by  John  of  Antioch,  which  the  bi- 
shops had  refused  to  attend.    Mens  minds  were 
more  and  more  inflamed.    At  last  Theodosius 
approved  the  judgment  of  the  council,  and 
l4estorius  was  banished  ;  but  Nestorianism  was 
not  destroyed.    It  still  subsists  in  several  coun- 
tries of  the  East. 

In  435,  the  emperor  ordered  the  books  of  gj^.^ 
the  Nestorians  to  be  publicly  burnt,  and  pro-      *"***" 

F  F  2 
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«s>>n^    hibited,  under  pain  of  confiscation  of  goods, 
Ncrtoriaos.  the  granting  to  these  innovators  any  place  for 
holding  an  assembly ;  and,  in  cases  of  obsti- 
nacy  anerwards,  added  the  punishment  of  death. 
The  bishops  and  clerks,  infected  with  that  er- 
ror, were  driven  from  their  churches,  and  the 
laymen  anathematized.     It  was  not  remember- 
ed that  the  process  of  Arianism  had  been  in- 
creased  by  such   rigorous  measures.     £xpe- 
rience  proved,  and  it  is  now  universally  agreed, 
that  the  church  would  have  been  better  served 
with  more  moderation. 
Law  for        The  devotion  of  Theodosius  dictated  to  him 
Tenn^Dg  ^  -^^  i^y  which  the  possessions  of  ecclesiastics 
churchea.  g^j^^  moiiks,  who  died  without  heirs,  were  be- 
stowed upon  the  churches  or  monasteries :   be- 
fore that  time,  they  had  escheated  to  the  trea- 
sury.    We  may  observe  that  the  monks,  long 
after  this,  retained  the  use  and  property  of 
their  goods. 
488.         Though  few  men  were  less   capable  than 
^"*^Sr"  Theodosius  II.  of  supporting  the  character  of  a 
legislator,  yet  he  put  in  execution  a  plan  of 
legislation  which  deserves  our  attention  a  few 
moments.     Jurisprudence  was  embarrassed  and 
disgraced  by  nvimberless  laws,  among  which 
were  found  many  contradictory  or  absurd.    He 
therefore  caused  a  code  to  be  composed,  con- 
taining only  the  laws  of  the  Christian  empe- 
rors, edicts,  rescripts,  ordinances,  acts  and  de- 
crees of  the  council,  &c. ;  and,  when  he  pub- 
lished  it,  declared  that  the  empire  should  be 
bound  only  by  these  statutes.    Valentinian  ILL 
established  this   code  in  the  West;    and   the 
laws  afterwards  added  to  it  were  called  iVo- 
vellcp. 
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•  The  critics  have  remarked  great  imperfec-    B«iiHu*i 
tions  in  that  collection ;    a  great  uumher  of    this^^^od*. 
mutilated,  obscure,  ill  chosen,  ill  arranged  laws, 
and  some  bearing  marks  of  superstition.   How^ 
ever,  so  far  as  it  goes,  they  judge  it  preferable 
to  that  which  Justinian  substituted  in  its  room. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  Theodosian  code  sub^ 
sisted  only  fourscore  and  ten  years  in  the  East ; 
whereas  in  the  West  it  continued  after  the  de- 
struction of  the  empire.     It  was  adopted  by 
the  Visigoths,  but,  in  the  ages  of  ignorance, 
fell  into  desuetude.     In  the  sixteenth  century 
jit  was  revived ;  and  Jacques  Godefroy ,  a  lawyer 
of  Paris,  enriched  it  witn  a  commentary  which 
is  greatly  esteemed. 

'  The  emperor,  soon  after  the  publication  of 
his  code,  abrogated  a  pernicious  law  of  Con-r  . 
$tantine,  which  prohibited  the  land-holders  of 
Asia  to  dispose  of  their  estates  even  by  will, 
unless  they  had  a  house  in  Constantinople.  The 
capitals  increase  but  too  much  without  taking 
such  odious  methods. 

It  is  amazing  that  a  devout  prince  should  ^^K 
facilitate  divorces,  which  Constantine  and  Ho-»  diyoras. 
norius  had  rendered  more  difficult  than  for- 
merly. Yet  he  abolished  their  laws  on  that 
subject  as  too  severe,  restoring  the  authority^ 
of  the  ancient  Roman  statutes,  and  the  deci-p 
sions  of  the  ancient  lawyers.  We  shall  see 
the  custom  of  divorces  continue  a  long  time 
after  this. 

:  When  Theodosiys  made  this  last  law,  he  was   Rmiinm 
probably  tainted  with  the  passion  of  jealousy,  of    S2rt£ 
which  his  wife  soon  felt  the  effects.     From  his 
infancy  a  friendship  had  subsisted  between  him 
and  Paulinus,  one  of  the  principal  lords  of  the 
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court.  The  empress  Eudoxia,  Athenais,  like- 
wise  entertained  the  greatest  esteem  and  grati? 
tude  for  that  nobleman,  who  had  contributed  to 
her  rise,  was  fond  of  his  company,  made  him 
her  confidant,  and  profited  by  nis  advice  ;  but 
their  innocent  correspondence  appeared  a  crime 
in  the  eyes  of  the  emperor.  Paulinus  was  put 
to  death  by  his  orders ;  and  Eudoxia,  thinkii^ 
herself  dishonoured,  obtained  leave  to  retire 
to  Jerusalem.  Having  taken  with  her  a  priest 
and  a  deacon,  these  men  again  awakened  the 
suspicions  of  her  husband ;  and  count  Satur^ 
ninus,  to  whom  his  cruel  revenge  was  introst- 
ed,  put  them  to  an  ignominious  death  without 
form  of  trial 
ofX^lMk  '^^  empress,  no  longer  able  to  restrain  her 
rage,  caused  Satuminus  to  be  assassinated} 
upon  which  she  was  deprived  of  her  attendants, 
and,  being  reduced  to  the  rank  of  a  private 
person,  dedicated  the  remainder  of  her  life  to 
works  of  piety.  Cyrus,  a  native  of  Egypt,  a 
man  of  learning,  and  a  good  poet,  who  had 
risen  by  her  favour  to  the  rank  of  patrician^ 
was  some  time  after  deprived  of  all  his  posses^ 
sions,  because  the  vanity  of  Theodosius  was 
hurt  by  the  acclamations  of  the  people  in  his 
praise.  The  eimuch  Chrysaphus  now  acquired 
an  uncontroUed  influence  over  the  mind  of  the 
prince,  and  absolute  dominion  in  the  govern-: 
ment.  Even  Pulcheria  no  longer  retained  any 
credit  with  her  brother.  That  legislator  show- 
ed himself  an  object  of  hatred  and  contempt ; 
and  every  thing  was  transacted  according  to 
the  dictates  of  passion. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  barbarians  were  eveiy 


ui. 


fi«i»erie   day  gaining  ground.     Carthage  was  taken  by 
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Genseric ;  and  though,  when  he  vinderldok  his  <  - ., .. 

African  eKpedition,  he  was  not  master  ot  B,m9iyavmt 
single  ship,  and  his  Vandals  were  utterly  un-  ""  ^^ 
acquainted  with  navigation,  hy  a  prodigious  ef* 
fort  of  genius  he  created  a  formidable  naval 
power,  with  which  he  had  already  carried  ter- 
ror and  desolation  into  Sicily.  The  eunuch 
Chrysaphus,  fancying  that  he  could  vanquish 
him  and  recover  his  conquests,  exhaustea  the 
empire  in  equipping  a  fleet  of  eleven  hundred 
saiL  But  Genseric  artfully  drew  him  into  a 
tedious  negociation,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
Roman  army  being  weakened,  and  Theodosius 
being  obliged  to  employ  his  forces  against  the 
.Huns,  the  Vandal  found  himself  in  a  condition 
to  prescribe  what  terms  he  pleased.  Accord-^ 
iuj^y^  h^  was  acknowledgea  sovereign  of  A- 
frica ;  and  the  only  fruit  of  this  vast  armament 
Wd3,  that  the  barbarians  on  every  side  poured 
into  the  dominions  of  the  Romans,  while  they 
were  losing  time  and  wasting  their  stn^ngth  in 
a  fn^tless  enteiprise. 


CHAPTER  II. 

CONQUESTS  OF  THE  mJHS  UNDER  ATTIUL.   END  OW 
THE  REIGN  OT  THEODOSHJS  THE  YOUNGER. 

7h£  most  dreadful  of  the  barbarians  were  the  ^.^^^ 
Hun3,  at  that  time  governed  by  Bleda  and  At-  ^-nT 
tila,  two  brothers  equal  in  authority,  and  rivals 
in  valour.    About  six  or  seven  years  before, 
Xhey  had  obliged  Tbeodosius  to  make  a  d)9» 
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graceful  treaty,  by  which  he  bound  himself  to 
restore  the  deserters,  to  pay  every  year  a  tri- 
bute of  seven  hundred  pounds  weight  of  gold, 
the  double  of  the  ancient  tribute,  and  not  to 
assist  the  enemies  of  the  Huns.  After  this 
treaty,  the  two  kings  had  carried,  their  arms 
into  Tartary,  and  overrun  the  country  as  far 
as  the  borders  of  China ;  by  wliich  expedition 
in  a  severe  climate,  the  ferocity  of  their  troops 
'  was  still  augmented.  On  their  return  to  £u- 
rope,  more  naughty  and  enterprising  than  ever, 
and  filled  with  contempt  for  the  Romans,  wYu>m 
they  looked  upon  as  cowards,  they  broke  the 
treaty  on  some  frivolous  pretence,  crossed  the 
Danube,  laid  waste  Upper  Ma^sia,  and  pene- 
trated to  Naissa;  after  which  they  invaded 
Thrace,  marking  their  way  with  piles  of  ruin 
and  moimtains  of  slain.  A  new  treaty  was  con- 
cluded, but  it  only  procured  a  suspension  of 
arms  for  a  few  years. 
VMt  The  genius  of  Attila  equalled  his  ambition ; 

*°°2r^  an  artful  politician  and  prudent  general,  not- 
^^^^  withstanding  his  ardent  courage,  he  had  form^ 
ed  the  most  boundless  plans  of  conquest ;  bad 
murdered  his  brother  Bleda,  that  he  might  en- 
joy undivided  dominion ;  and  subjected  to  his 
power  an  immense  extent  of  coimtry,  irom  the 
Baltic  on  one  side,  to  the  Eastern  Ocean  on  the 
other.  He  had  received  ambassadors  frora 
China;  hemmed  in  the  Roman  empire,  and 
threatened  to  destroy  it.  Though  destitute  of 
every  principle  of  religion,  he  knew  how  to 
turn  the  vulgar  superstition  to  his  own  advan- 
tage, and  pretendeo  to  have  been  miraculously 
gut  in  possession  of  a  sword  formerly  adored 
y  the  Scythians  as  the  symbol  of  their  d^ity. 
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The  people  believed  his  enterprises  inspired  by 
the  God  of  battles,  and  this  opinion  heightened 
the  courage  and  ferocity  of  his  soldiers. 

Theodosius  having  conferred  upon  him  the  Appomtod 
title  of  general  of  the  Romans,  he  accepted  it,    'SnS? 
but  at  the  same  time  declared,  that  he  still  re-  »«mm« 
served  the  Uberty  of  carrying  on  war  against 
them,  if  they  did  not  act  in  a  manner  agree- 
able to  him  ;  and  that  kings  superior  not  only 
to  the  generals  of  the  empire,  but  to  the  em- 
perors themselves,  were  in  the  number  of  his 
alaves. 

Soon  after  Illyria,  Thrace,  Dacia,  and  Maesia,    ^7- 
suffered  new  ravages.  Threescore  and  ten  cities   then^to 
were  stormed  by  the  Huns,  and  they  defeated  ^'"^^JS^* 
two  armies.     Peace  was  afterwards  purchased 
of  them  at  the  price  of  six  thousand  poimds 
weight  of  gold,  and  an  annual  tribute  of  a  third 
of  that  sum.    Money  could  not  be  collected 
]t>ut  by  oppression  and  violence.     The  tax-ga- 
therers in  some  respects  were  worse  than  the 
barbarians.     Opulent  families  fell  into  indi- 
gence, and  numbers  strangled  themselves  in 
despair,  or  famished  themselves  to  death. 

The  more  the  emperor  dreaded  and  courted  ^^^ 
Attila,  the  more  despicable  he  rendered  himself. 
The  ambassadors  oi  the  Hun  were  loaded  with 
presents ;  and  if  he  had  a  mind  to  enrich  any  of 
nis  officers,  he  needed  only  send  them  to  Con- 
staninople.     His  pretensions  increased  in  pro- 
portion to  the  proofs  of  cowardice  given  by 
^he  Romans ;  and  a  threatening  of  war  was 
syfficient  to  obtain  for  him  whatever  he  de- 
manded. 
-    Treachery,  which  had  been  so  often  employ-  _  ^ .  • 

t         '  1  1*  111  1*^    r*  TbMMOUQi 

^d  3ince  honoiu:  and  virtue  had  lost  their  influ* 
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,tt^„^  ^  euce,  at  last  appeared  the  sole  resource  against 
aa  invincible  enemy.  Theodosius,  by  tbe  ad- 
vice of  ChrysaphuSy  resolved  to  procure  his  as* 
sassination.  Immense  treasures  were  promised 
to  Edeco,  Attila's  envoy,  if  he  would  under- 
take the  execution  of  this  black  conspiracy; 
to  which  he  consented  in  appearance,  and  set 
out  followed  by  an  embassy,  but,  on  his  return, 
revealed  the  secret  to  his  master.  Attila  dis« 
sembled,  received  the  ambassadors  sitting  on  a 
wooden  throne,  spoke  to  them  with  bis  ordi* 
nary  firmness,  but  treated  them  kindly ;  and,  in 
the  mean  time,  took  every  proper  method  to 
procure  irrefragable  evidence  of  the  treachery 
of  the  Romans. 
BMcriptioB  Pfiscus,  who  was  an  eyewitness,  has  givoi 
t^^y^^t  an  account  of  this  embassy,  with  some  particu- 
^^^!^  lars,  which  will  serve  to  show  the  genius  of  this 
conqueror,  and  the  character  of  his  natioa*  The 
king  gave  an  entertainment  to  his  whole  court, 
where  th§  guests  were  served  in  TOld  and  sil- 
ver plate ;  out  he  used  only  wocxlen  platters, 
and  tasted  only  of  a  single  dish.  Two  hards 
sung  his  victories,  whose  strains  animated  the 
youth  with  martial  enthusiasm,  while  the  old 
men  shed  tears  for  not  bein^  Icmgor  ahle  tq 
signalize  themselves  in  imitation  m  the  hera 
Tne  entertainment  was  closed  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  two  buffoons ;  and,  amiost  the  peals  of 
laughter  which  they  excited,  the  king  still  pre* 
served  his  gravity.  Nor  did  he  show  anj  plea- 
sure but  in  caressing  the  youuTOst  of  his  sons, 
who  was  the  peculiar  object  of  nis  tenderness. 
^^^^  As  soon  as  he  had  procured  clear  evidence 
^  ^Sr™'  ^^  *^®  P^^*  formed  against  his  life,  he  sent  dc-r 
attempt,  puties  to  Constantinople,  with  oqrder?  to  deliver 
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this  message  to  the  emperor,  That  Attila  and 
Theodosius  were  ofaraceeqiwJbf  noble ;  hut  Theo-- 
dosius  had  degraded  himself  by  becoffiing  the  slave 
qf  Attila^  to  whom  he  paid  tribute.  That  he  was 
only  a  vile  perfidious  slave^  because  he  traiterousfy 
attempted  to  murder  his  master;  and  Attila  par ^ 
dotted  him  only  on  condition  of  his  delivering  up  his 
euamch^  that  he  might  be  punished  according  to  his 
deserts.  These  thundering  reproaches  show 
more  greatness  than  victory  itself*  The  haugh- 
ty conqueror  suffered  himself  to  he  appeased 
hy  suhmbsions  and  presents,  and  the  worthless 
eunuch  preserved  his  arbitrary  power. 

Such  was  the  insensate  passion  of  the  Greeks  ^n^  hemj 
for  the  subtilties  and  disputes  of  theology,  npt^  vJtLm, 
withstanding  the  perils  with  which  they  were 
environed,  that  a  new  heresy  on  the  mystery  of 
the  incarnation  started  up  to  throw  the  empire 
into  fresh  confusion.  Nestorius,  while  he  com- 
bated Arianism,  had  imagined  Xh^t  two  natures 
in  Jesus  Christ  constituted  two  persons.  Euty- 
ches,  an  enthusiastic  monk,  while  he  vented  his 
fury  against  Nestorianism,  concluded  that  unity 
of  person  supposed  unity  of  nature,  and  that 
the  numanity  was  absorbed  in  the  divinity. 

The  all  powerful  ^unuch,  and  consequently  Fwonns^inF 
the  emperor,  declared  in  his  favour.    A  council  cmperar 
pf  a  hundred  and  thirty  bishops  held  at  Ephe-  qu^^Jj,.,, 
sus,  condemned  the  doctrine  pf  t^'o  natures  iq 
pne  person ;  but  their  votes  were  not  free.   An- 
athemas, depositions  and  banishments,  were  the 
fruits  of  the  sophisms  of  Eutyches,  whose  heresy, 
though  condemned  in  the  council  of  Chalce- 
don  held  in  451,  has  still  numerous  followers  in 
the  East,  as  well  as  that  of  Nestorius.    Till  th^ 
fuip  of  the  Greek  empire,  we  shall  gee  theologi?       \ 
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cal  disputes,  varied  under  every  form,  produce 
intestine  quarrels  as  fatal  as  the  arms  of  the 
barbarians. 
46a  Theodosius,  on  his  return  from  a  pilgrimage, 
•i5S£L^  died  after  a  reign  of  forty-two  years,  without 
^  deservinff  any  otner  title  than  that  of  Cattigrc^phes^ 
because  ne  excelled  in  forming  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet.  The  walls  of  Constantinople, 
which  in  447  were  overthrown  by  a  dreaaful 
earthquake,  were  quickly  rebuilt ;  but  this  is 
attributed  to  the  araor  exerted  by  the  Hue  and 
green  factions,  by  which  the  people  were  divid* 
ed  in  the  games  of  the  circus.  -  In  this  whim^ 
sical  nation,  every  thing  bears  the  stamp  of 
frivolity  and  fanaticism. 


VALENTINIAN  III.  EMPEROR  IN  THE 
WEST.    MARCIAN  IN  THE  EAST. 


numeii 


Pidd^  TuEODosros  the  younger  having  left  onJj  one 
daughter,  who  was  married  to  Valentinian,  the 
emperor  of  the  West,  he  seemed  to  have  the 
rightful  claim  to  succeed ;  but  his  imbecility 
kept  him  inactive.  Pulcheria  seized  the  reins 
of  government,  and  prosecuted  Chrysaphus. 
After  that  eunuch  was  justly  condemned,  he  was 
most  iniquitously  delivered  up  to  the  particular 
vengeance  of  a  man  whose  father  he  had  as- 
sassmated  a  number  of  years  before.  As  the 
sovereign  authority  had  not  hitherto  been  in- 
trusted to  a  single  woman,  she  cast  her  eyes  on 
Marcian,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  whom  she  es- 
teemed, and  made  him  an  offer  of  her  hand, 
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upon  condition  that  he  would  respect  her  vir- 
init^y  which  she  had  made  a  vow  to  preserve, 
arcian,  who  was  then  fifty-eight  years  of  age, 
promised  what  she  required,  and,  having  heen 
married  to  her,  was  immediately  crowned. 

This  prince  was  infirm,  hut  bold,  zealous,  Excdknt 
and  vigilant.  He  greatly  respected  the  em-  ^^"^^ 
press,  and  applied  most  diligently  to  reform  ^"^^ 
abuses,  setting  an  example  of  frugality  and  jus- 
tice. He  passed  some  laws  calculated  for  the 
relief  of  the  people ;  but  others,  dictated  by 
his  piety,  were  not  so  conformable  to  sound 
policy.  In  opposition  to  an  edict  of  Valenti- 
nian  I.,  whicn  declared  void  all  donations  made 
by  women  in  favour  of  clerks  and  monks,  he 
ordained  that  they  should  be  valid.  All  exer- 
cise of  Pagan  worship  was  forbidden  under 
pain  of  death ;  but  he  behaved  with  modera- 
tion to  the  heretics,  showing  favour  to  the  or- 
thodox, and  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  dif- 
ferent parties.  He  was  instructed  by  pope  St 
lico  and  Pulcheria. 

The  Western  empire,  where  Placidia  govern-    l*w  of 
ed  in  the  name  of  her  son,  was  ready  to  fall  a  ^"^^^ 
prey  to  the  barbarians  ;  and,  being  oppressed  reii«f  o^h« 
by  burdensome   taxes^  which   always   irritate    ^^^ 
the  minds  of  the  people,  they  were  inclined  to 
change  their  masters.     Valentinian  HI.,  after 
having  a  long  time  promised  to  relieve  the  peo- 
le  of  the  provinces,  at  last  published  a  law, 
y  which  the  debts  due  to  the  treasury  were 
remitted.     He  reproached  himself  with  having 
so  long  deferred  to  make  good  his  promises ; 
and  lamented  the  distress  of  the  people,  and 
the  oppressions  of  his  own  officers,  laying  down 
this  true  and  much  neglected  maxim,  Whatever 
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^labourer loses,  is  lost  to  theprinte;  Ae  praspe-^ 
rity  qf  the  prince  depending  upon  that  of  the  la- 
howrer.    The  disgrace  of  a  bad  goveniment  is 
to  make  a  display  of  excellent  maxims,  yet  to 
act  in  direct  opposition  to  them.    Valentinian 
always  persisted  in  ruining  both  the  country 
and  cities  by  his  luxury,  while  his  stupid  indo- 
lence gave  every  opportunity  to  the  enemy  to 
continue  their  ravages.     Placidia  died,  and, 
though  ^e  had  her  faults,  every  thing  grew 
worse  after  her  death. 

iittSiizoito  We  have  seen  that  the  Romans,  being  no 
^i^  longer  able  to  defend  Britain,  had  already  &. 
^^  bandoned  it.  The  Britons  had  several  times 
in  vain  implored  their  assistance  against  the 
Picts  and  Scots ;  but  even  the  neat  general, 
Aetius,  believing  that  he  could  not  ccHujrfy 
with  their  wishes,  they  applied  to  the  Saxons, 
settled  at  the  mouth  of  the  £lbe,  who,  with 
the  Angles,  very  soon  reduced  that  country 
which  they  came  to  deliver,  and  formed  their 
Heptarchy  upon  the  ruin  of  the  liberty  of  the 

''  islanders.     These  seven  kingdoms  remained 

distinct  till  they  were  united  by  Egbert,  the 

cotemporary  of  Charlemagne,  as  I  snail  have 

occasion  to  mention  in  the  Modem  History. 

Genterie       Thc  loss  of  ouc  fertile  province,  which,  by 

^J?^!J?*its  distance,  prevented  the  same  advantages 
being  derived  from  it  as  formerly,  might  have 
been  endured ;  but  Attila  threatened  the  very 
heart  of  the  empire.  After  having  hesitated 
whether  he  should  attack  the  East  or  the  West, 
he  determined  a^inst  the  weakest,  which  had 
already  suffered  m  so  many  different  quarters. 
Genseric  having  quarrelled  with  Theodoric, 
king  of  the  Visigoths,  and  being  desirous  to 
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embroil  his  affairs,  invited  the  king  of  the 
Huns  to  penetrate  into  Gaul,  who  very  easily 
found  a  pretence  for  making  the  invasion. 

Honoria,  the  daughter  of  the  empress  Pla-      tu 
cidia,  who  was  made  a  nun,  carried  on  a  secret  ^^^^^ 
correspondence  with  Attila;  and,  having  sent    ^^ 
him  a  ring  as  a  pledge  of  her  resolution  to 
marry  him,  and  to  transmit  to  him  her  title  to 
the  crown,  he  sent  to  demand  this  princess,  and 
the  half  of  the  empire,  to  which  ne  supposed 
her  entitled.    Valentinian  answered,  that  Ho- 
noria  was  already  married,  and,  besides,  she  had 
no  right  to  any  share  of  the  empire,  which  was 
settled  upon  the  males.    By  negotiating  with 
the  Romans  and  Visigoths  at  the  same  time, 
Attila  concealed  his  mtention  of  destroying 
both.     Besides  his  power,  he  knew  how  to  em- 
ploy the  address  of  a  skilful  politician. 

At  the  head  of  an  army  of  nve  hundred  thou-     451. 
sand  men,  which  consisted  of  a  vast  number  of  n^^b^ 
nations,  led  by  their  kings,  the  Gepidse,  Rugii,  ti>«  Hunfc 
Turcilingi,  Ostrogoths,  and  others,  he  marched 
along  the  bank  of  the  Danube,  and  passed  the 
Rhine.     It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  dread- 
ful ravages  which  were  committed  in  Gaul  be- 
tween tne  Rhine,  the  Seine,  the  Mame,  and 
the  Moselle.     All  these  countries  were  pillaged, 
the  towns  burnt,  and  the  fields  covered  with 
dead  bodies. 

The  general  Aetius  advanced  with  a  small  Aetiot 
army  to  Aries,  and  fortunately  persuaded  the  ""^Jt^ 
king  of  the  Visigoths,  that  both  nations  were 
equally  involved  in  danger,  and  that  Attila  only 
endeavoured  to  divide,  on  purpose  to  destroy 
them.  Theodoric  joined  the  Romans ;  and  Me- 
roveus,  king  of  the  Franks,  with  the  Burgun- 
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dians,  Annoricae,  and  several  other  nations,  in- 
creased the  army  of  Aetius,  who  hastened  his 
march,  and  surprised  Attila,  who  bad   taken, 
possession  of  Orleans,  obliging  him  to  retire 
towards  Belgia. 
Bloody        Attila,  enraged  at  the  affront,  and  resolved  to 
cuJ?^e.^  revenged  by  coming  to  action,  stopped  in 
the  plains  of  Champagne,   in  the  diocese  of 
Troves  as  some  say,  or,  according  to  others,  of 
Chalons,  where  both  armies  met,  and  engaged 
with  equal  fury,     A  hundred  and  sixty  tbou* 
sand  men  at  least  were  supposed  to  have  fdlen 
in  this  action.-    Jomandes  reckons  two  hundred 
and  fifty-two  thousand.     Theodoric  was  killed, 
and  Attila,  being  in  danger,  ordered  the  retreat 
to  be  sounded, 
^^f*        According  to  the  custom  of  the  barbarians, 
xetreat  of  thc  waggons  of  thc  army  formed  a  kind  of  ram- 
part round  his  camp.     Attila  placed  bodies  of 
troops  on  all  sides  ;  and  the  enemy,  who  were 
exposed  to  a  shower  of  arrows,  resolved  to  re- 
duce him  by  famine.     It  is  reported  of  bim^ 
that  he  caused  a  pile  to  be  erected  of  horse* 
saddles,  on  which  he  proposed  to  bum  him- 
self, if  he  was  reduced  to  despair :  but  Aetius, 
drending  that  the  defeat  of  the  Huns  would  ren- 
der the  Visigoths  and  Franks  too  powerful,  per- 
suaded the  leaders  of  these  nations  to  withdraw. 
Attila  immediately  retreated,  and,  though  pur- 
sued by  the  Romans,  reached  Pannonia,  and 
then  got  back  to  his   own  dominions.     The 
most  bloody  battle  that  ever  was  fought,  and 
his  previous  losses,  for  he  was  not  at  all  sparing 
of  the  blood  of  his  troops,  had  in  a  great  mea- 
sure destroyed  his  army. 
•  However,  the  Komans  had  scarce  begun  to 
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recruit,  when  he  poured  upon  Italy  With  fresh  /nxu 
forces,  spreading  an  univei^al  alarm.  Instead  of  yj^ 
defending  the  Alps,  JSXixxs  advised  Valentinian  ^^^ 
to  fly,  and  proposed  to  set  the  example ;  hut 
this  shameful  proposal  was  rejected.  The  em- 
peror, shut  up  in  Rome,  left  the  whole  country 
beyond  the  ro  without  defence,  in  expecta- 
tion that  the  barbarians  would  be  satisfiea  with 
that  prey.  The  Huns  had  already  pillaged  the 
capital  of  the  Yindelici,  at  present  Augpsburg  ; 
passed  the  Julian  Alps,  besieged  Aauileia,  and 
took  it  by  assault,  destroying  every  tning  in  Ve- 
netia  andLiguria.  Attila,  having  found  a  pic- 
ture at  Milan,  in  which  the  emperor  was  pamt- 
ed,  sitting  on  a  throne  of  gold,  with  a  multitude 
of  Huns  lying  dead  at  his  feet,  caused  it  to  be 
defaced,  and  himself  to  be  painted  sitting  upon 
a  throne,  with  the  emperor  standing  beiore 
him,  loaded  with  a  bag  of  gold,  which  he  wa$ 
pouring  out  at  his  feet* 

Dunng  these  ravages,  the  inhabitants  of  Ye-  .  origm 
jietia  and  Emilia  fled  for  shelter  to  the  islands  ^^Venkfc 
in  the  Gulf,  where  they  built  huts,  from  whence 
the  city  of  Venice  was  formed,  which  will  be- 
come tamous  in  the  Modern  History. 

^tius,  having  procured  assistance  from  Mar-  AttOa  tpm 
cian,  cut  in  pieces  some  detachments  of  Huns,  i^ld^ 
whom  he  found  means  to  surprise  ;  but  these      ^^ 
trifling  advantages  scarce  quieting  the  dread 
with  which  the  people  were  inspired,  Valenti- 
nian sent  to  Attila  to  sue  for  peace.     St  Leo,  a 
pontifi",  who  was  equally  respectable  for  his  vir- 
tue and  abilities^  accompanied  by  two  other  de- 
5uties,  softened  the  heart  of  this  cruel  warrior, 
["hey  agreed  upon  a  truce,  and  consented  to 
pay  a  tribute.    The  conqueror  withdrew,  but 
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threatened  to  return  into  Italy,  if  Honoris,  with 
aU  that  belonged  to  her,  was  not  sent  after  him. 
Attilla  died  tne  following  year.  He  was  called 
tibe  Scourge  qfGod.  The  Komans  deserved  that 
sGouree. 

Heleft  several  sons,  who,  by  their  disa^isioiia, 
ruined  his  vast  dominions,  which  is  the  common 
eflfect  of  conquests  too  far  extended.  The  king* 
of  the  Gepijcw,  and  the  other  vassals,  following^ 
his  example,  revolted,  and  the  barbarians  were 
weakenea  by  bloody  wars.  They  formed  seve* 
ral  settlements  in  Slyria,  Massia,  Dacia,  the 
Lesser  Scythia,  at  the  mouths  of  the  Danube, 
and  became  the  allies  of  that  empire  which 
Ihey  were  tearing  in  pieces.  The  Ostrogoths, 
subjects  of  Attila,  were  the  greatest  gainers  by 
the  revolution.  Marcian  granted  than  all  Am* 
ncvnia,  from  Upper  Msesia  to  Noricum,  and 
from  Dalmatia  to  the  Danube.  We  shall  see 
them  ruling  nobly  in  Italy. 
Tk«W  Valentinian  sufiered  no  less  from  his  own 
VaiHuiiiiHi,  vices  than  from  the  arms  of  the  barbarians,  and, 
having  given  himself  up  to  stupid  indolence 
and  debauchery,  violated  the  wife  of  Maximus^ 
a  man  of  rank  andpower,  who  vowed  vengeance 
for  this  afiEront.  j£tius  was  the  only  person  that 
could  save  the  prince  and  the  state ;  for  which 
reason,  Maximus,  by  means  of  Heraclius  the 
eunuch,  caused  him  to  be  suspected  of  rebelli- 
ous purposes,  and  the  emperor  killed  him  with 
his  own  hand.  He  afterwards  asked  one  of  his 
officers,  if  he  had  not  done  right  to  free  him- 
self? JtU  notjbrme  to  presume  to  judge  your 
actions^  replied  the  officer,  but  I  tidnk  tfcu  kwe 
cut  aff^yaur  right  hand  mA  your  kft.  Thou^ 
^''     might  have  inspired  that  general  with 
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some  faults,  yet  it  was  soon  found  that  the  loss 
of  him  was  toe  ruin  of  the  empire. 

Maximus  having  no  longer  any  obstruction,  ^u. 


caused  the  emperor  to  be  assassinated,  and  him- 
self to  be  proclaimed.  He  was  soon  overpower* 
ed  by  the  weight  of  the  soverei&pi  autnority, 
and  every  thinedisgusted  and  terrified  him.  His 
reign  necessarily  passed  like  a  dream.  He  had 
compelled  Eudoxia,  the  widow  of  Valentinian, 
to  marry  btm,  and,  to  win  her  afiections,  pro« 
tested  that  love  was  the  cause  of  his  offence. 
Xhe  princess  shuddered  with  indignation,  and 
secretly  invited  Genseric  to  come  and  deliver 
her,  promising  to  lead  him  by  the  hand  into 
Rome. 

The  king  of  the  Vandals  embarked  his  forces,  ib  it 
and  Maximus  was  assassinated  in  attempting  to  *"r^* 
fly.  Genseric  arrived,  and  Rome  was  given  up  ^^^l^ 
to  be  pillaged.  He  carried  off  immense  riches ; 
the  sacred  vessels,  which  had  been  religiously 
respected  bv  Alaric ;  one  half  of  the  valuable 
covering  ot  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus, 
which  was  of  gilded  bronze ;  an  infinite  num^ 
ber  of  statues ;  and  a  great  many  illustrious 
(captives,  among  whom  was  Eudoxia  herself, 
and  her  two  daughters.  Marcian  claimed  the 
princesses,  but  was  refused ;  for  Genseric  did 
not  even  respect  the  empire  of  Constantinople. 

Maximus  reigned  only  three  months.    Avitus,   ATitw 
of  Gaulish  orifi^n,  greatly  esteemed  as  an  indi-  TJSJS^ 
vidiuil,  assumed  the  purple,  and  reigned  scarce-     «>d 
ly  one  year.  Count  Kicimer,  the  son  of  a  prince      hy 
<M  the  Suevi,  despised  this  new  emperor,  who 
made  himself  contemptible  by  his  irreguUui- 
ties,  and,  havii^  stirred  up  a  sedition  against 
him,  attacked  him  in  the  neighbourhood   of 
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Pkcentia,  where  he  took  him  prisoner,  anA 
caused  him  to  he  consecrated  a  hishcp.^  This 
was  a  common  method  of  punishing  tnose  that 
were  dethroned,  or  of  rendering  them  incapable 
of  hew  attempts.  The  custom  which  was  esta^ 
blished  afterwards  by  the  barbarians  of  making 
them  turn  monks,  seems  better ;  it  did  not  ex« 
pose  the  office  of  bishop  to  contempt.  Avitus, 
afraid  of  being  put  to  death,  tried  to  save 
himself  by  flying  to  his  own  country,  but  died 
upon  the  road.  The  throne  continued  vacant 
several  months.  Could  it  be  aimed  at  by  any 
teasonable  degree  of  ambition  ? 

From  the  time  of  Theodosius,  Marcian, 
dJ^'ot  thr*  ^h  too  ignorant  to  escape  errors,  was  the 
*pJ5S[^  ouiy  person  who  seemeo  worthy  of  the  sove- 
reign power.  He  died  in  the  seventh  year  of 
his  reign.  Pulcheria  having  died  four  years  be- 
fore him,  the  Greek  church  instituted  a  festival 
in  honour  of  them* 

The  general  council  of  Chalcedon,  which  was 
assembled  in  451,  by  the  zeal  of  Marcian  and 
Pulcheria,  having  condemned  the  doctrine  of 
Eutyches,  made  some  regulations  which  it  is  of 
importance  to  mention  in  this  place.  By  th^ai 
the  monks  were  subjected  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  ordinary,  and  prohibited  from  mtenneddliog' 
in  affidrs,  either  ecclesiastic  or  secular,  without 
•  the  express  orders  of  the  bishop,  in  cases  of  ne- 
cessity. The  clergy  were  prohibited  from  being 
*,  translated  to  one  church  from  another,  under 
\  pain  of  excommunication.  They  fixed  the  rank 
of  the  see  of  Constantinople  next  to  Rome. 
The  Greeks  wished  afterwards  that  the  two 
sees  should  be  perfectly  equal,  since  Constanti- 
nople was  the  capital  of  the  East,  as  Rome  was 
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of  the  West.  Saint  Leo  constantly  rejected  this 
-decree,  and  maintained,  that  Alexandria  and 
Antioch  ought  to  preserve  the  preeminence. 
Since  that  council,  .tne  title  of  patriarchal  has 
been  given  to  the  churches  of  Rome,  Alex«- 
andxia,  Antioch,  Constantinople,  and  Jerusa- 
lem. 

Valentinian  III.  on  account  of  Saint  Hilary  Law  of 
of  Aries,  who  had  been  condemned  by  Saint  ^"^^ 
XjCO,  made  a  decree  in  44)6,  prohibiting  all  hi*  J^""*^ 
shops  from  making,  any  innovations  without  ^^^'^^ 
the  authority  of  the  pope  ;  .likewise  declaring, 
that  all  ordinances  of  the  see  of  Rome  should 
be  a  law  to  all  other  bishops  ;  and  also,  that  if 
any  prelate,  summoned  by  the  bishop  of  Rome, 
refused  to  appear  before  his  tribunal,  he  should 
be  compelled  by  the  governor  of  the  province. 
By  procuring  tnis  edict,  Leo  greatly  increased 
his  authority.  Appeals  to  Rome  were  unknown 
before  the  council  of  Sardis  in  347 ;  and  that 
council  only  decreed,  that  if  a  bishop,  who  was 
condemned,  de^^ired  a  new  trial  before  the  coun* 
cil,  they  who  examined  the  case  should  apply 
to  the  oishop  of  Rome,  who  would  appoint 
judges,  if  he  saw  reaspn,  for  renewing  the  trial, 
xhe  greater  credit  the  popes  acquired,  the 
more  it  was  to  be  expectea  tney  would  extend 
their  prerogative,  Th^y  were  not  all  so  descry* 
ing  as  Leo, 

in  43^9  the  same  emperor,  tired  with  num-  other  imn. 
berless  complaint^  against  the  sentences  of  the 
bishops,  prohibited  the  clersry  from  meddling 
in  any  causes  but  those  pf  religion ;  neyerthe-^ 
jess  allowing  bishops  to  be  chosen  as  arbiters, 
if  agreeable  to  both  parties;  but  declaring,  that 
9  claimant  of  the  laity  might  prosecute  a  cler« 
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gyman  before  secular  judges  in  all  civil  or  cti* 
minal  matters.  Baronius  taxes  this  law  with  im- 
piety, as  if  Jesus  Christ  had  come  to  withdraw 
a  considerable  part  of  the  people  from  the  au- 
thority of  the  laws.  It  is  very  extraordinary  to 
find  men  judgin?  of  things,  not  from  their  na- 
ture,  but  from  wnat  they  happen  to  be  acciden- 
tally against  their  nature. 

V  alentinian,  by  a  very  severe  law,  forbade 
the  destruction  of  tombs,  into  which  avarice, 
on  pretence  of  driving  out  idolatry,  went  in 
seanch  of  treasures. 
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SUCCESSORS  OF  VALENTINIAN  IIL  AND 
MARCIAN  TO  ANASTASIUS. 


CHAPTER  L 

TO  THK  K8TASUSHMEMT  OT  THE  KINGDOK  OV 

ITALT  BT  ODOACEB. 

fi[isTO&t  becomes  more  obscure  and  less  in- 
teresting, in  proporticm  as  the  ravages  of  the 
barbarians  increase,  and  morals,  niunanity, 
science,  and  reason,  disappear  under  the  ruins 
of  the  empire.  It  is  therefore  sufficient  to  have 
ft  eeneral  idea  of  the  principal  facts.  A  detail 
oiparticulars  would  be  equally  useless  and  tire- 
some.  What  does  not  deserve  to  be  known,  de- 
serves as  little  to  be  written. 

Aspar,  ^neral  of  the  troops  of  the  East,  an    Jftt 
Alan  oy  buth,  and  a  zealous  Arian,  was  desir-    *"" 
ous  of  reigning  under  the  name  of  another,  as    ^ 
he  despaired  of  uniting  the  suffrae^^s  in  his  oithTE^ 
own  favour.    He  therefore  caused  the  election      ^^ 
to  fall  upon  Leo,  who  was  only  a  tribune ;  and 
the  new  emperor  was  crowned  by  the  patriareh 
of  Constantmople.  This  was  the  first  sovereign 
crowned  by  a  bishop.    Leo  had  promised  tne 

Senend  to  make  one  of  his  children  Caesar,  and 
id  not  execute  his  promise.   Does  it  became  an 
emperor  J  said  Aspar  one  dity  to  bim^  to  brmk  Am 
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w>rd  ?     It  becomes  him  still  less^  replied  Leo,  to 
be  dictated  to  like  a  slave. 
iStjonvm      In  the  West,  Ricimer  having  dethroned  A- 
Ti""*"^'^  vitus,  likewise  created  an  emperor,  whom  lie 
the  Weit  flattered  himself  with  the  hopes  of  governing'; 
and  was  in  like  manner  mistsiken  in  nis  choice. 
Majorianus  was  no  sooner  proclaimed,  than  lie 
showed  himself  capahle  of  governing.     He  be- 
gan with  enacting  laws  for  tne  re-establishment 
of  good  order,  cancelled  all  debts  due  to  the 
treasury;  and  ordered  that  the  taxes  should 
be  raised  by  the  governors  of  the  provinces, 
instead  of  the  officers  of  the  exchequer,  whose 
exactions  were  more  oppressive  than  the  taxes 
themselves. 
Hk  uwB      The  monasteries  being  converted  into  prisons, 
^J^J™g^  where  many  parents,  actuated  by  motives  of 
avarice  or  ambition,  shut  up  their  daughters 
from  their  in&ncy,*  though  their  disposition 
often  rendered  them  entirely  unfit  for  a  religi- 
ous life,  he  prohibited  the  veil  from   being 
given  till  the  a^  of  forty,  and  condemned  the 
parents  to  forfeit  a  third  of  their  property  if 
they  committed  this  violence,  to  which  he  gives 
the  name  of  parricide.     A  similar  regulation 
was  made  by  nope  Leo.    But  this  law  of  Ma- 
jorianus was  abrogated  by  his  successor,  as  well 
as  another,  by  which  all  widows  under  forty 
were  oblige4  to  marry  a^in  within  five  years, 
under  penalty  of  forfeiting  half  their  property 
to  their  heirs  at  law.    The  first  law  concerning 
monasteries  has  at  different  times  been  at- 
tempted to  be  put  in  force,  but  it  has  heen 
prevented  by  numberless  obstacles. 
^>^^^      The  empire  stood  in  need  of  a  warlike  prince 
Ip^wT  still  more  tJtiau  of  *  legislator  j  for,  ami^t  |h^ 
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convulsions  raised  in  it  -by  the  barbarians,  the 
laws  were  without  vigour.  The  Vandals  and 
Moors  having  made  an  attack  upon  the  coasts 
of  Campania,  were  defeated  at  Sinuessa,  and 
Majorianus  resolved  to  carry  the  war  into  their 
country  ;  but  it  was  necessary  first  to  re-esta- 
blish tranquillity  in  Gaul,  where  Theodoric  II. 
J(in^  of  the  Visigoths,  stirred  up  the  different 
nations,  attacked  the  centre  of  the  provinces, 
and  even  made  himself  master  of  Lyons.  E^i- 
dius,  who,  by  a  kind  of  miracle,  united  the  dig- 
nity of  king  of  the  Francs  to  the  office  of 
general  of  the  Romans,  gained  considerable  ad« 
vantages  over  Theodoric.  Some  time  after  the 
emperor  arrived,  and  after  defeating  the  Visi- 
goths, concluded  a  treaty,  by  which  they  en- 
gaged to  succour  him  against  the  Vandals.  He 
afterwards  passed  the  Pyrenees,  with  a  resolu- 
tion to  embark  at  Cartfaagena.  But  Genseric 
having  a  secreit  correspondence  on  board  the 
fleet,  found  means  to  destn^  it ;  and  the  expe- 
dition bein^  no  longer  possible,  peace  was  con- 
cluded, which,  however,  the  Vandals  did  not 
long  observe. 

Ricimer,  dissatisfied  with  an  emperor  who      46i. 
would  not  suffer  himself  to  be  governed,  form-  ^'^U 
ed  a  plot  against  his  life,  of  which  Majorianus  M^rimufc 
fell  a  victim,  and  Ricimer  set  up  in  his  room 
one  Severus,  but  who  he  was  is  not  known,  his 
Aame  being  but  once  mentioned  in  history. 
Four  years  after,  this  phantom  having  disap- 
peared, we  know  not  now,  he  governed  the 
state  with  absolute  authority  during  a  year  and 
a  half.    We  shall  omit  several  wars  of  the  bar-: 
barians  with  each  other,  or  with  the  Romans^* 
because  they  present  us  with  nothing  interest? 
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ing.    It  is  suflfeient  to  remark,  that  £^^idiiia 
having  become  odious  on  accomit  of  his  ty- 
ranny, was  driven  out  by  the  Francs,  and  Chil- 
deric,  whose  crown  had  been  confierred  upon 
'  him,  was  restored. 
467.         However  low  the  Romans  were  sunk,  they 
could  no  longw  bear  the  tyranny  of  a  Suevian, 
and  therefore  applied  to  Leo  for  an  emperor, 
who  sent  them  Anthemius,  grandson  of  him 
that  governed  under  Theodosius  the  younger. 
Count  Ricimer  married  one  of  his  dauehters, 
and  left  him  the  name  of  emperor,  till  be  bad 
A  reason  for  divesting  him  of  it. 
UK^m^      i^^^  like  those  weak  princes  to  whom  the 
decay  of  the  empire  is  to  be  ascribed,  was  de* 
ficient  in  genius  and  political  skill.    It  is  true, 
one  of  his  laws  contams  this  admirable  maxim. 
Justice  being  the  noblest  prerogative  qf  saoertign 
wuffeslgfy  princes  ought  not  to  think  themsebes  m* 
dunged  in  greater  latitude  than  private  persmu^ 
But  for  a  long  time  people  contented  them- 
selves with  fine  maxims,  without  jmninf  to 
them  what  is  most  essential,  a  just  and  prudent 
conduct.    Leo  commanded  every  peraon  to  be 
baptized,  under  pain  of  banishment,  and  made 
it  capital  to  relapse  into  idolatry  after  the  ]^r* 
formance  of  the  ceremony.    Can  Christians 
then  be  made  by  a  forced  baptism  ?    liis  Ae 
peculiar  character  ^  the  true  religion  not  to  ca^ 
strain^  but  persuade.  *    In  a  word,  the  emperor 
built  churches,  but  he  could  not  govern. 

Seeing  that  the  fleets  of  Genseric  insulted 
Greece,  lie  exhausted  himself  in  making  re- 
parations against  this  fomidable  enemy^  The 

*  AiImhi« 
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annament  cost  him  130,000  lib.  of  gold ;  and  be 
^ve  the  command  of  it  toBasiliscus^hisldrother^ 
m-law,  a  man  equally  destitute  of  courage  and  a«. 
bilities,  who  suttered  himself  to  be  ccnrrupted  by 
the  promises  of  the  Arians,  and  the  money  6f  the 
barbarians.  The  fleet  was  burnt  near  Carthage^ 
the  Roinans  cut  in  pieces,  and  Genseric  reaped 
the  peaceable  fruits  of  his  triumph  during  the 
remainder  of  his  reign,  without  any  person 
darin?  to  attack  him.  The  barbarians  had 
foua(fed  their  power  hy  war.  They  knew  how 
to  support  it  by  an  union  of  policy  with  force. 

After  this  disaster,  Leo  suspectea  every  thing,  Hk  frvin 
and  souffht  a  support  from  the  Isaurians,  a  '■'<^'*"*^ 
nation  of  mountaineers,  who  subsisted  by  plun- 
der, and  had  often  ravaged  the  provinces  of 
Asia.  For  this  purpose  he  drew  to  court  Zeno, 
a  man  distingmshed  among  them  for  his  birth^ 
but  void  of  every  species  of  merit,  whom  he 
made  his  son-in-law,  general  of  the  army,  and 
afterwards  consul.  These  honours  exciting  the 
jealousy  of  the  hau^ty  Aspar,  Zeno,  in  a  short 
time,  fled  to  Sardica,  to  escape  a  conspiracy. 
Ajspar  pressing  the  emperor  to  give  one  of  his 
sons  the  quality  of  Caesar,  as  he  had  engaged 
when  he  assumed  the  diadem,  lieo  was  forced 
to  yield,  and  decided  in  favour  of  Patricius, 
&e  youngest.  After  this,  he  rendered  his  to- 
venmient  more  contemptible  and  odious,  t>y 
causing  Aspar  and  the  eldest  of  his  sons  to  be 
massacred,  and  Patricius  with  difliculty  escaped^ 
covered  with  wounds. 

Bicimer,  dreading  to  suffer  the  same  fate  at  ^^ 
Rome  that  Aspar  had  done  at  Constantinople,    dnuhT* 
todc  up  arms  against  the  emperor  Anthemms,    ^*'^'^' 
when  Leo  sent  Olybrius  to  reconcile  them;  but 
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this  man,  instead  of  fulfillins'  his  commissioiip 
suffering  himself  jto  be  proclaimed  by  the  re- 
bels, Ricimer  gained  a  battle,  took  the  city  of 
Rome,  abandoned  it  to  pillage,  and,  after  cans* 
ing  Anthemius  to  be  murdered  in  his  presence, 
died  in  a  short  time  of  a  violent  distemper. 
He  had  four  times  disposed  of  the  empire, 
treating  the  sovereigns  like  slaves,  whose  dis- 
obedience he  looked  upon  as  a  capital  crime. 
Olybrius  scarce  survived   him   three  months, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Glycerius,  who  is  only 
known  by  name.     The  empire  of  the  West  was 
confined  to  Italy,  Dalmatia,  and  a  small  part  of 
Gaul ;  and  the  Ostrogoths,  who  were  settled  in 
Pannonia,  still  threatened  it  with  new  dismem^ 
berments.     At  last  Glycerius  was  dethroned  by 
Nepos,  an  officer  of  the  Eastern  emperor,  and 
became  bishop  of  Salona. 
476.         In  the  mean  time  Leo  died,  leaving  a  son  of 
^J^r  the  same  name,  who  did  not  long  survive  him, 
^^    and  bequeathed  the  empire  to  Zeno.     This 
barbarian,  stained  with  mfamy,  pillaging  hi^ 
subiecls,  and  afiecting  a  ridiculous  oevoticm, 
made  himself  odious  even  to  his  motber-in-law, 
to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  his  fortune.    A 
conspiracy    was  immediately   formed  against 
him,  when  the  dastardly  Basiliscus  was  set  upon 
the  throne,  and  the  dastardly  Zeno  fled  to  the 
mountains  of  Isauria.     Two  years  after  he  was 
restored ;  and  though  he  swore  to  preserve  the 
life  t>f  Basiliscus  and  his  children,  he  thou^t 
that  he  did  not  perjure  himself  by  ordering 
them  to  be  starved  to  death.     477- 
^^^      Thus,  disorder  and  confusion  reigned  in  botk 
-^c^thiin empires.    But  the  Western  was  on  the  verge 
^ol^    of  niin,     £uric9  l^g  of  the  Visigoths,  hwl 
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subdued  all  Spain,  except  Galicia,  where  the 
Suevi  maintained  themselves ;  and  he  wanted 
onl)r  Auvergne  to  be  master  of  all  the  southern 
part  of  Gaul,  as  far  as  the  Rhone,  which  Ne- 
pos  was  constrained  to  cede  to  him  in  474. 
jThe  emperor  being  desirous  of  securing  the 
rest  of  Gaul,  commanded  the  patrician  Orestes 
to  march  thither  with  an  army.  This  officer, 
who  had  formerly  been  secretary  to  Attila,  col- 
lected a  body  of  troops,  and,  fornting  a  design 
of  dethroning  the  emperor,  marched  to  Raven- 
na, which  Nepos  quitted  by  flight,  and  Orestes 
raised  to  the  throne  his  own  son  Romulus,  sur- 
named  Augustus,  commonly  called  Augustulus, 
on  account  of  his  youth,  or  from  contempt  for 
his  person.  In  him  will  end  the  empire  of  the 
West. 


CHAPTER  II. 

OnOACER    DESTROYS    THE   EMPIRE    OF    THE   WEST. 
IS  DETHRONED  BY  THEODORIC. 

Odoacer,  whose  original  is  unknown,  at  the      47^. 
head  of  several  tribes  of  barbarians,  parti  cu-  Coi^n** 
larly  the  Heruli,  who  came  from  Prussia,  made    itaiyMr 
his  way  into  Italy,  with  a  view  to  establish   ^^******'' 
himseli  there.     It  is  pretended  that  his  army, 
being  in  the  pay  of  the  empire,  demanded  one 
third  of  the  lands  as  a  just  recompense  for  their 
services ;  and,  dis^sted  at  the  refusal  of  Ores- 
tes, chose  for  their  leader  Odoacer,  a  private 
soldier  in  the  imperial  guards,  a  man  of  low 
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btrth,  but  designed  by  nature  for  ^reat  actiom. 
This   general  attacked  Pavia,  where  Oi*estes 
had  shut  himself  up,  and,  after  having  taken 
the  place  by  assault,  and  cut  off  that  patrioian*s 
heao,  flew  to  Ravenna,  gave  Augustulua  his 
life,  who  had  voluntarily  quitted  the  purple, 
and,  confining  him  in  a  castle,  with  a  consider^ 
able  pension,  subdued  all  Italy,  of  which  be 
styled  himself  king.     Genseric  ceded  to  bim 
the  island  of  Sicily,  except  the  city  lilybseum, 
with  a  reservation  of  the  rights  of  sovereignty, 
and  an  annual  tribute.     An  able  conqueror 
only  needed  to  appear.     This  sudden  revolu- 
tion was  become  unavoidable. 
oiMa'vmtNii     Such  was  the  end  of  the  Western  empire  1229 
*"arthf"  years  after  the  building  of  Rome.   .  •  Rome,  * 
empire,  g^ys  Moutcsquieu,  '  rose  to  a  great  heigpfat  of 
power,  because  she  had  waged  only  successive 
wars ;  each  nation,  by  an  inconceivable  good 
fortune,  attacking  her  only  after  another  had 
been  ruined ;  but  she  was  destroyed,  because 
all  the  nations  attacked  her  at  once,  and  broke 
in  upon  her  from  all  quarters.  *     We  have  ob- 
served, in  many  parts  of  this  work,  the  par- 
ticular causes  wnich  at  a  distance  preparea  its 
fall. 

The  people  gained  by  their  change  of  mas* 
ter,  Odoacer  procuring  for  them .  peace  and 
plenty.  He  retained  the  same  laws,  the  same 
offices,  the  form  of  the  government,  and  di^ 
minished  the  imnosts.  Though  an  Arian,  he 
honoured  the  holy  bishops,  and  gave  the  Ca^ 
tholics  no  disturbance.  It  is  an  interesting 
sight  to  behold  the  barbarians  make  their  go* 
veniment  beloved,  ait^v  so  many  Romans  bad 
reigned  like  barbarians  or  idiots.    The  coa« 
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queror  was  even  political  enougli  to  send  to 
Zeno  the  imperial  omamenta,  and  to  request 
the  digpiity  of  patrician,  as  if  ha  had  been 
chosen  by  the  senate  to  defend  the  West ;  a 
method  highly  propar  for  gainisg  the  hearts  of 
the  conquered  people.  The  emperor,  in  his 
answer  to  the  deputies  of  Odoacer,  desired 
them  to  have  recourse  to  Nepoa,  the  lawful 
sovereign ;  and  yet  gave  Odoacer  the  title  of 
Patrician,  in  a  tetter  which  he  wrote  to  him. 
Thia  was  doubtless  the  effect  of  a  well-founded 
fear. 

This  mean-spirited  emperor,  as  well  by  his  Zeno  iii*i 
treachery  as  his  stupidity  and  weakness,  drew  tepMbf 
upon  himself  the  hatred  and  contempt  of  the  ^ 
Ostrogoths  who  were  settled  in  Pannonia  and 
Thrace ;  a  set  of  dangerous  confederates,  and 
constant  enemies  the  moment  they  could  find 
a  pretext  for  a  quarrel.  They  were  then  go^- 
verned  by  two  kings,  who  bore  the  common 
name  of  Theodoric ;  the  one  aumamed  the 
Squint-eyed,  the  other  Amalus.  The  latter 
was  a  young  prince  of  uncommon  merit,  whom 
we  shall  soon  see  master  and  l^^islator  of  Italy* 
He  had  been  brought  up  at  Constantinople, 
to  which  he  was  sent  as  a  hostage  almost  from 
his  cradle ;  and,  on  account  of  his  fidelity-, 
had  been  loaded  by  Zeno  with  the  highest 
honours,  the  rank  of  patrician,  the  title  of  ge- 
neral, and  even  of  the  emperor's  son  of  arms ; 
a  kind  of  adoption  by  which  the  father  and 
son  were  bound  mutually  to  assist  each  other 
in  war.  This  custom  of  the  barbarians  pro- 
bably gave  rise  to  the  ancient  military  chi- 
valry. 
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The  two       Tj&qo  armed  the  two  Theodoiics  against  ead 
"""j^**  other,  betrayed  them,  and  turned  their  resent- 

^v^  ment  against  himself.  The  provinces  were  ra* 
vaged  to  the  very  gates  of  the  capital.  Though 
he  constantly  purchased  peace,  he  never  coiud 
observe  it.  After  the  death  of  Theodoric  the 
squint-eyed,  he  endeavoured  to  gam  Anudus 
by  bestowing  on  him  new  titles,  erecting  a 
statue  in  his  honour,  and  ceding  to  faim  ^ohd^ 
territory ;  but  it  would  have  been  a  greater 
happiness  had  the  emperor  known  how  to  keep 
him. 
*»edkgt  At  the  same  time  Zeno,  endeavouring  to  pa* 
,^jJ^!jUog  cify  the  theologians,  only  kindled  the  fire  of 

•J«  disputes.  The  council  ot  Chalcedon  bein?  at- 
tacked by  a  multitude  of  enthusiasts,  as  well  as 
that  of  Ephesus,  he  published  an  edict  of  union, 
called  the  htoniM^y  to  establish  uniformity  of  be- 
lief ;  a  thing  still  more  difficult  than  to  defend 
the  empire  against  the  barbarians.  By  this 
edict  he  anathematizes  Nestorius  and  Eutyches, 
and  proposes  a  formulary  of  doctrine,  to  which 
all  his  subjects  should  be  bound  to  conform. 
But  though  it  was  strictly  consonant  to  the  Ca- 
tholic opmions,  the  orthodox  almost  unani- 
mously expressed  a  violent  disapprobation,  be- 
cause the  prince  dared  to  pronounce  on  mat- 
ters of  faith,  and  seemed  to  think  that  the  de- 
cisions of  the  council  of  Chalcedon  might  be 
rendered  more  valid  by  his  confirmation.  The 
quarrels  therefore  continued,  and  still  with  tfae 
same  effects. 

CiMs        The  rest  of  Zeno's  reign  is  only  a  continued 

TCvoita.  series  of  confusion,  and  scenes  of  cruelty,  frcun 
which  humanity  shrinks  with  horror.  His  mo- 
ther-in-law and  wife  having  conspired  the  de* 
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atructioa  of  HIus,  master  of  the  offices,  who 
had  raised  him  to  the  tbroae,  that  officer  re* 
volted»  and  gave  the  title  of  emperor  to  Leon- 
tius ;  but  Theodoric  being  sent  against  the  re- 
bels, gained  a  complete  victory,  and  they  were 
believed.  The  kmg  of  the  C^trcigoths  after- 
ivards  defeated  the  Bulgarians,  a  nation  first 
settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Wo]«t,  from  wh^ce 
they  removed  to  the  neighbouraood  of  the  Da- 
nube. We  shall  find  them  make  a  great  figure 
in  tiie  sequdl  of  this  history.  The  emperor 
soon  quarrelled  with  his  deliverer. 

Theodoric  having  taken  up  arms  aj^ainst  nieodarie 
I,  advanced  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Con-  *"^"* 
atantinople,  which  he  threatened  with  a  siege,  ''""JT^ 
when  an  interview  was  proposed  to  him,  and    hdf* 
he  demanded  permission  to  make  a  conquest  of 
Italy.    J[fl  mcceed,  said  he  to  Zeno,  /  mU  hold 
my  new  Jdngdom  of  you ;  If  I  perish  in  the  at- 
tempt^ you  xvill  bejreedjrom  the  subsidy  txAich  you 
are  obUged  to  pay  us.    To  this  proposal  the  em- 
peror consent^,  and  transferred  his  right  to 
Theodoric ;  a  cession  which  has  always  been 
looked  upon  by  the  Goths  as  absolute  and  per- 
petual, though  the  Romans  pretended  the  con- 
trary.  It  is  not  to  be  questioned  that  the  king- 
dom of  Italy,  though  really  independent,  yet, 
in  appearance,  acknowledged  the  sovereignty 
of  the  JBastem  empire.    Before  Theodoric  fi- 
nished his  conquest,  Zeno,  by  a  miserable  death, 
put  an  end  to  a  reign  which  had  been  produc- 
tive of  nothing  but  mischief.  401. 

This  conqueror,  who  deserves  to  be  ranked  od«S!' 
amon^  the  greatest  monarchs,  followed  by  al- 
most nis  whole  nation,  the  old  men,  women, 
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and  children,  accompanying  his  army,  after  de- 
feating the  Gepidas,  who  disputed  nis  passage, 
rained  a  victory  over  Odoacer  between,  Aqui- 
leisL  and  the  Julian  Alps,  another  at  Veitma, 
and  a  third  on  the  banks  of  the  Addua,  Adda. 
Odoacer,  who  had  behaved  with  his  usual  cour- 
age, seeing^bis  eflforts  to  no  purpose,  shut  him- 
self up  in  Kavenna,  where  he  was  soon  invest- 
ed. The  siege  lasted  two  years  and  a  half, 
and,  the  port  being  shut,  the  inhabitants  were 
reduced  by  a  famine,  so  dreadful  as  to  oblige 
them  to  feed  upon  leather,  to  the  necessity  of 
surrendering  or  perishing. 
404.  A  negotiation  was  entered  into,  by  which 
'^^^  Odoacer  yielded  Havenna  and  all  Italy  to  Theo- 
doric,  reserving  to  himself  the  honours  of  roy- 
alty ;  but,  a  few  days  after,  the  victor  slew  him 
with  his  own  hand.  They  who  attempt  to  jus- 
tify Theodoric,  pretend  that  he  had  discovered 
a  plot  against  his  person;  but  unprejudiced  au- 
thors forbear  attempting  to  wash  on  the  stam 
of  this  black  treachery ;  which,  however,  was 
in  some  measure  compensated  by  a  reign  that 
will  be  memorable  through  all  ages.  In  the 
whole  history  of  the  emperors,  we  hnd  few  mo- 
dels of  government  so  perfect  as  that  of  Tbeo- 
'  done ;  and  the  recital  of  some  particulars  of  it 
cannot  fail  to  convey  instruction. 
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CHAPTER  in, 

THEODORIC  TH£  GREAT  ESTABLISHED  IK  ITALY. ' 

If  Theodoric,  as  is  asserted,  contrary  to  all  TiModonc 
probability,  by  an  ancient  anonymous  writer,  altogether 
was  so  illiterate  that  he  could  neither  read  nof  '™"«"™*'* 
livrite,  he  must  have  been  a  prodigy  to  govern 
\vith  all  the  judgment  and  prudence  of  a  man 
perfectly  well  educated.  According  to  Proco- 
pius,  he  forbid  the  children  of  the  Goths  from 
study,  under  pretence,  that,  after  standing  in  aa>e 
of  a  rod,  they  would  tremble  at  sight  of  a  stvord. 
But  such  tales  are  more  than  doubtful.  Not 
to  mention,  that,  in  his  youth,  he  passed  ten 
years  at  Constantinople,  where  a  person  of  his 
genius  could  not  fail  of  receiving  some  tincture 
of  literature,  he  showed  too  much  esteem  for 
Jeamed  men,  and  granted  them  too  great  a 
share  of  his  favour,  to  be  suspected  of  ^oss 
ignorance.  The  first  offices  were  filled  by 
Soetius,  Cassiodorus,  and  other  men  of  abili- 
ties. Theodoric's  letters  contain  the  highest 
encomiums  on  learning ;  and  can  we  suppose 
that  his  secretary,  Cassiodorus,  would  have  ex- 
posed him  to  ridicule,  by  making  him  afiect  to 
commend  a  thing  of  which  he  was  entirely  ig- 
norant ?  Besides,  it  is  observed,  that  Dion  Cas^ 
sius,  in  a  history  which  he  wrote  of  the  Goths, 
^^iins  them  not  to  have  been  inferior  in  science 
Xo  the  Greeks. 

hh2 
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itai^  The  happiness  which.  Italy  had  enjoyed  un- 
^■w^jj"*'  der  Odoacer,  was  increased  under  the  new  mon- 
iwenunart.  arch.  The  Goths  had  only  a  third  part  of  the 
lands,  and  the  distribution  wa»  made  in  the 
least  oppressive  manner  possible.  They  were 
subjected  to  taxes  as  well  as  the  Romans.  // 
is  not  force  J  but  justice  that  aught  to  hold  Ae  sccpire^ 
said  Theodoric  to  his  subjects  in  general.  You 
Uve  in  the  same  empire^  Aerefore  be  Jriends.  Lei 
Hie  Go^  love  Ae  Romans  as  Hmr  neighbours  and 
brethren^  and  the  Romans  regard  AeGotbs  as  their 
defenders. 
EeoMNDjr  The  treasury  was  filled  by  a  prudent  econo- 
•^  p>»tr*  jny^  which,  without  burdening  tne  people,  sup- 
plied funds  for  great  enterprises.  So  great  waa 
the  plenty,  that  three  score  sacks  of  wheat 
were  commonly  sold  for  an  aureus^  a  piece  <^ 
gold  worth  about  25  denarii,  or  16s.  l|d. ;  and 
so  strict  was  the  police,  that  people  might 
travel  in  the  utmost  security  eitner  oy  day  or 
ni^ht. 
x^gjl^MA  In  a  word,  the  Roman  police,  bws,  and 
customs,  still  subsisted,  to  which  even  the 
Goths  in  essential  matters  were  subjected; 
thou^,  in  those  of  less  importance^  they  were 
permitted  to  follow  their  ancient  usi^es*  Tliey 
had  a  Gothic  count  for  l^eir  judge,  who  took 
a  Roman  assessor,  when  one  of  that  natimi 
happened  to  be  a  party.  If  both  parties  were 
Romans,  the  cause  was  tried  before  Roman 
ma^strates.  Let  oAer  conquerors^  says  Theo- 
done,  in  one  of  his  letters,  piBage  or  aestra^  the 
cities  ffiey  have  taken.  For  our  party  we  desire  1» 
make  ffie  vanquished  regret  that  ti^  were  net  sooner 
subjected  to  our  dominion.  He  had  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  so  much  at  hearty  that  he  caus* 
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ed  some  judges  to  be  beheaded  for  having  pro« 
tracted  a  suit  three  years. 

Almost  all  the  barbarous  nations  decided  Dmjs 
their  differences  by  single  combat;  but  this ^^'"**'"*^ 
custom  was  proscribed  by  Theodoric  as  exe* 
crable.  It  was  his  aim  to  unite,  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Goths,  the  Roman  humanity  with 
their  national  bravery.  It  was  his  common 
saying,  that  the  Jife  qf  a  man  could  not  be  too 
dearly  purchased  at  any  price.  Never  had  the 
Romans  been  inspired  wkh  such  principles  of 
liumanity. 

His  conduct  with  regard  to  religion  was  al- 
ways regulated  by  this  maxim,  which  was  pe- ^^^ 
culiar  to  him.  We  haa>e  no  aui/iorihf  over  reU^  v^ 
gioHf  because  belief  ought  to  be  free.  Though 
of  the  Arian  sect,  he  honoured  virtuous  Catho-^ 
lies,  and  maintained  order  and  peace.  Sym- 
machus  and  Laurentius  contending  by  force  of 
arms  for  the  see  of  Rome,  he  orcfered  that  he 
who  had  been  first  elected,  by  a  majority  of 
voices,  should  be  deemed  the  lawful  bishop; 
but  the  schism  continuing,  he  assembled  coun- 
cils to  determine  the  dispute,  and,  by  his  au- 
thority, enforced  the  execution  of  the  sen- 
tence, which  was  given  in  favour  of  6ymma- 
cbus« 

In  one  of  these  councils  the  pope  cleared  him-  spnuMJb 
iself  by  oath  of  some  accusations  broudbt  a-  JSff^ 
jgainst  him,  and  procured  a  decree,  conmming 
a  writing  of  the  deacon  Ennodius,  which  bears, 
that  ihe  hohf  see  gives  impeccaU&ty  to  those  who 
JUl  ity  or  rather^  that  God  permits  none  to  rise  to  it 
eseept  ffiase  wliom  lie  has  predestined  to  be  samts; 
a  striking. proof  of  the  power  which  prejudice 
had  already  gained  over  men  of  weak  minds. 
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This  decree  was:  afterwards  used  by  Gregorf 
VIL  as  a  foundatioa  for  some  of  his  pret^i^ 
slons. 

Politics  and     Few  politiciaus  have  equalled  Theodoric  in 
"^^^^  the  art  of  managing  the  interests  of  a  natioo, 

'^^'^odanc  settling  it  on  a  firm  footing,  and  preventii^ 
the  enterprises  of  its  neighbours.  Without 
drawing  a  sword,  after  the  death  of  Odoocer, 
he  enjoyed  bis  conquest  as  if  it  had  been  a 
peaceable  inheritance ;  formed  alliaaces  with 
the  barbarous  nations  round  him ;  married  the 
daughter  of  Clovis,  who,  in  486,  had  annibiAat- 
the  Roman  power  in  Gaul  by  the  defeat  of 
Syagrius ;  gave  one  of  his  daughters  to  Alaric, 
king  of  th^  Visigoths ;  another  tp  the  son  of 
Gondebald,  king  of  the  Burgundians ;  and  hi^ 
sister  to  Trasamond,  king  of  the  Vandals.  Far 
fix>m  fomenting  the  quarrels  of  those  prince3 
in  order  tp  weaken  tnem  by  help  of  one  an* 
other,  and  aggrandize  himself  at  tneir  expanse, 
be  laboured  to  inspire  them  with  a  spirit  of 
peace,  concord,  and  humanity;  but,  notwith^ 
standing  his  advice  and  remonstrance,  the 
ambitipus  Clpvis  having  defeated  Alaric,  B^d 
made  himself  master  of  great  part  of  bis  terri- 
tories,  Theodoric  sent  an  army  to  the  assist? 
ance  of  the  Visigoths,  and  preserved  the  shatr 
tered  remains  of  their  monarchy,  not  do  much 
with  a  view  of  appropriating  it  to  himself,  as  of 
setting  boiuid3  to  that  conqueror's  ambition, 

H«  tmjfioy   ^  That  great  king  wa^  principally  indebted  for 

mi^unon  his  succcss  to  his  talcut  of  discovering,  and  his 
care  of  rewarding  and  employing,  real  merit. 
One  of  his  favourites  was  Artemidprus,  an  il- 
lustrious Greek,  with  whom  he  had  formed  Bt 
connexion  at  CoQstantinople,  and  who^  with-? 
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out  descending  to  intrigue  or  flattery,  employ-^ 
ed  his  credit  only  for  the  sacred  purpose  of 
promoting^  the  good  of  the  subjects.  Liberius, 
who  till  tne  revolution  had  been  inviolably  at- 
tached to  Odoacer,  being,  made  captain  ol  the 
^ards,  served  his  new  master  with  the  same 
hdelity  he  had  shown  to  the  old  ;  managed  the 
finances  with  uncommon  integrity  and  econo- 
my; subjected  the  *  barbarians  to  the  rules  of 
discipline ;  presided  over  the  distribution  of 
lands,  and,  by  an  almost  unexampled  adherence 
to  the  rules  of  equity,  closely  united  the  two 
nations.  Ibas,  Tolonic,  and  the  other  gene- 
rals, always  returned  from  their  expeditions 
with  victory* 

.  To  conclude  the  list,  Cassiodorus,  who  wascaasiodonu. 
invested  with  all  dignity ;  qusestor,  which  an--  , 
swers  to  what  is  now  called  chancellor  in 
France ;  master  of  the  offices,  now  grand  mas- 
ter; patrician,  consul,  captain  of  the  guards, 
and  even  general  of  the  army  ;-^Cassioaorus,  I 
say,  in  the  exercise  of  every  one  of  these  of* 
iices,  displayed  equal  virtue  and  ability.  If, 
according  to  Mr  Le  Beau's  observation,  in  the 
letters  which  he  wrote  for  Theodoric,  the  hand 
qfihe  secretary  be  too  often  visible^  and  the  nugesty 
qfthe  great  monarch  debased  by  the  style  qf  a  cfe- 
elameTj  it  is  a  consequence  of  the  depravation 
of  taste,  to  which  even  the  greatest  genius  is 
obnoxious.  But  this  ought  to  heighten  our 
admiration  of  that  virtuous  policy  which  di- 
rected the  Gothic  prince,  and  was  expressed 
by  the  organ  of  the  minister.  Let  us  return 
to  the  history  of  the  empire ;  though,  from 
this  period,  it  is  not  very  interesting.  We  shall 
therefore  content  ourselves  with  giving  a  few 
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^neral  ideas,  till  we  come  to  the  reign  of  Jus- 
tinian. 


ANASTASIUS. 


cmpenv  in 
.  thefint. 


401.^  LiONGiNUs,  the  brother  of  Zeno,  who  was  ad 
contemptible  and  odious  as  that  emperor,  flat^ 
tered  himself  in  vain  with  the  hopes  of  the 
throne.  The  empress  Ariadne  loved  A  na^n^ 
sius,  the  silentiary  of  the  .palace,  an  officer  of 
low  rank  and  obscure  birth,  and  took  her  mea- 
sures so  as  to  get  him  proclaimed.  £upfae. 
mius,  the  patriarch,  who  detested  him  for  be* 
ing  an  Eutychian,  had  formerly  driven  him  out 
of  the  church,  threatening  to  cut  off  his  hair, 
and  expose  him  to  the  derision  of  the  pc^u- 
lace ;  nor  would  he  consent  to  crown  him  till 
he  signed  a  profession  of  his  faith,  with  a  pro* 
mise  to  support  the  coimcil  of  Chakedon.  In 
a  short  time  after,  Euphemius  made  lumself 
sdspected  of  favouring  tne  Isaurians,  who  were 
in  rebellion ;  and  Anastasius  having  defeated 
them,  sent  him  the  following  message :  Yimr 
prayers  in  Jigixmr  qfyour  jrtmds  hasce  not  been 
hearkened  to.  He  then  accused  him  before  an 
assembly  of  the  bishops,  and  banished  him, 
after  they  had  pronounced  the  sentence  of  de« 
position. 

EneoungM  ^  Thcsc  prcludcs  forcboded  fresh  disturhancea 
of       in  ecclesiastical  aSairs,  in  which  the  emperors 

iiw  circiii.  had  intermeddled  witJi  very  little  discretioii  j 
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Imt  a  still  more  conspicuous  fault  was,  the  en- 
couraging one  of  the  mctions,  which  had  sprung 
up  from  the  prevailing  rage  for  public  diver- 
sions. The  greens^  the  blueSy  and  the  reds^ 
these  were  the  colours  by  which  the  charioteers 
in  the  circus  were  distinguished,  were  as  vio- 
lently exasperated  against  one  another  as  the 
parties  of  JViarius  and  Sylla  had  been,  when 
the  liberty  of  Rome  and  the  empire  of  the 
world  was  the  subject  of  contention.  Instead 
of  stifling  these  unlucky  and  absurd  dissensions 
by  prudent  attention,  Anastasius  favoured  one 
of  the  parties,  which,  of  course,  made  them 
more  violent,  and  occasioned  dreadful  mas- 
sacres, in  one  of  which  no  less  than  three  thou- 
sand men  were  murdered.  The  extravagance 
of  the  Athenians  upon  similar  subjects  had 
never  occasioned  any  bloodshed. 

Anastasius  has  been  commonly  represented  laMtenov 
as  a  bad  prince,  a  hypocritical  devotee,  an  un-  Jjji* 
just  avancious  persecutor.  However,  his  reim 
affords  instances  of  conduct  highly  laudable^ 
He  gave  great  application  to  business  ;  was  a 
^ood  economist ;  beneficent,  and  abstemious 
m  his  pleasures ;  he  banished  informers  out  of 
Constantinople  ;  forbid  the  judges  to  obey  the 
particular  rescripts  of  the  sovereign,  if  they 
were  contrary  to  the  public  ^ood,  or  the  esta- 
blished laws ;  abolished  the  inhuman  combats 
of  men  with  wild  beasts,  and  the  sale  of  offices, 
which  was  an  illegal  practice  introduced  by 

avarice;  he  suppressed  the  xP^^^SY^^f  ^^^^ 
odious  tax  which  was  laid  upon  all  kinds  of 
commodities,  from  which  even  beggary  was  not 
exempted,  and  which  brought  ^reat  sums  of 
money  into  the  treasury.    A  festival  was  insti- 
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tuted  at  Edessa  to  celebrate  the  abolition  of 
this  tax. 
CaMesking     The  emperor  defeated  and  chastised  the  Isau- 
dak^  rians,  but  he  was  not  so  fortunate  against  the 
*|j*      Persians.    No  treaty  could  extinguish  the  aver- 
sion hx  which  the  Ilomans  and  that  people  held 
one  another,  from  the  time  of  the  unfortunate 
expedition  under  Crassus.   Perosus,  king  of  the 
Persians,  had  lately  perished  in  a  war  with  the 
Nephtalite  Huns,  whom  he  had  irritated  by  a 

Eiece  of  horrid  treachery.  His  son  Cabaides 
aving  abolished  some  of  the  customs  of  his 
country,  and  disturbed  the  peace  of  society,  by 
makinfi^  women  common,  provoked  his  peopte 
to  dethrone  him ;  but  the  generosity  of  the 
Hjms,  for  these  peonle  were  susceptible  of  ele-* 
vated  sentiments,  anorded  him  an  asylum.  He 
was  restored ;  and,  profiting  by  his  disgrace, 
formed  a  better  system  for  his  future  govern- 
ment. The  Persians  wanted  the  Armenians, 
who  were  Christians,  to  submit  to  their  reli^ 
gion,  and  join  in  worshipping  fire,  which  occa- 
sioned a  rebellion ;  but  Cabades  pacified  them, 
by  restoring  the  free  exercise  of  fbeir  reli- 
gion, and  employed  bis  arms  against  th^  Ro* 
mans. 
A^  Anaatasius  having  refused  to  pay  a  sum  of 
^'^^a^  money  whiqh  he  demanded,  Cabades  took  up 
j^^  arms,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  famous 
town  of  Amida,  which  bad  been  fruitlessly  at- 
tempted by  Sapor.  He  got  admittance  oy  a 
tower,  which  was  guarded  by  some  drunKen 
monks,  or  rather  ought  to  have  been  guarded, 
but,  according  to  some  authors,  they  treacher- 
ously opened  the  gates  to  him.  The  emperor 
sent  some  generals  to  oppose  him,. among  whom 
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a  misunderstanding  subsisted,  which  proved  a 
source  of  new  disgraces.  Tliey  made  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  upon  Amida,  and  then  pur- 
chased a  peace,  by  paying  a  very  considerable 
sum  of  money  ;  the  treaty  being  concluded  in 
505,  after  a  war  of  three  years.  The  enemy 
restored  Amida,  and  had  no  more  than  seven 
days  provi3ion  left  when  the  Romans,  who  be* 
stc^d  it,  purchased  tLat  shameful  peace.^ 

The  same  year  the  empire  suffered  a  misfor-  Tb* 
tune  ec^ually  humiliating^  Theodoric  seized  ^  • 
Fannoma ;  and  Pitzia,  one  of  his  generals,  with  ^"JoS*^ 
an  army  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  men, 
^ined  a  complete  victory.  The  speech  which 
le  made  to  his  troops  before  the  action  i^  the 
more  worthy  of  notice,  as  it  does  aot  resemble 
the  studied  harangues  given  us  by  historians* 
It  is  the  powerful  and  ingenuous  expression  of 
his  feelings.  You  know  your  king^  my  compa^ 
nionSj  said  he  ;  our  enemies  likewise  know  him^for 
they  have  seen  himjighting.  Shaw  them  that  you 
resemble  hm.  Though  absent^  he  seesyou^  and 
none  qfihe  noble  actians  you  are  now  going  to  per^ 
Jbrm  shall  be  unkrumn  to  him.  This  general  for-^ 
bade  his  soldiers  to  carry  off  any  spoils,  but 
to  leave  the  dead  with  tneir  arms,  to  prove 
that  the  courage  of  th^  Gpths  was  roused  by 

glory  alone.     On  this-  occasion  they  seemed  to 
e  Spartans^ 

So  many  victories  ^ined  by  the  barbarians,  wdibuat 
which  haa  brought  them  several  times  to  the  Anartliriut 
gates  of  Constantinople,  made  the  emperor  a- 


*  The  people  of  the  Easf  em  empire  were  commonly  called  Romans  till 
t^e  time  of  CJiarlemagne,  when  the  name  of  the  Qreek  empire  was  intro- 
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fraid  of  their  making  fresh  incursimis,  and  lay- 
ing waste  the  country.  To  put  a  stop  to  thtte 
invasions,  he  caused  a  wall  to  he  built,  whi^ 
reached  from  the  Euxine  sea  to  the  Propontis, 
being  a  space  of  four  hundred  and  twenty  sta- 
dia, or  eighteen  leagues,  about  thirteen  leagues 
distant  from  the  city.  Its  thickness  was  twenty 
feet,  with  towers  at  certain  distances  ;  but  sacn 
an  immense  construction  could  not  make  up 
for  the  loss  of  ancient  valour.  Anastasius  made 
some  weak  attempts  to  be  revenged  of  Theo- 
doric,  by  sending  a  fleet  to  insult  the  coasts  of 
Italy,  and  by  honouring  Clovis  with  the  title  of 
patrician,  or,  as  some  say,  that  of  consul ;  but 
Clovis  made  no  attempt  in  favour  of  the  Ro- 
mans ;  and  Theodoric  equipped  a  fleet,  which 
venr  soon  put  a  stop  to  theur  piracies. 

The  church,  the  enemy  of  blood,  had  fre« 

3uently  been  imbrued  with  it  from  theological 
isputes ;  but  religious  wars  bad  been  hitherto 
unknown.  We  come  now  to  mention  the  first 
instance  of  that  dreadful  scourge  which  has 
been  eloauently  lamented  by  so  man^  Christians, 
and  which  was  the  ofi'spring  of  fEuiaticism,  party 
spirit,  prejudices  the  most  opposite  to  th\&  gos- 
pel, ana  passions  the  most  destructive  to  socie- 
ty. Anastasius  fiivoured  the  Eutychians,  and 
provoked  the  CathoUcs,  whose  zeal  was  not  al- 
ways void  of  acrimony.  The  popes  had  excom- 
municated Acacius,  formerly  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, because  he  had  communicated  with 
some  heretical  prelates,  or  who  were  suspected  of 
heresy.  The  condenmation  of  Acacius  was  be- 
come a  necessary  proof  of  orthodoxy,  as  the 
condemnation  of  St  Athanasius  had  formerly 
been  reckoned  a  clear  proof  of  Arianism.  Ana- 
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stasius  found  himself  involved  in  a  quarrel  with 
the  holy  see,  because  he  had  refused  to  sub- 
scribe it,  and  to  abandon  the  iiwnxoy  of  Zeno. 
It  was  his  desire  that  nobody  should  be  molest- 
ed about  the  council  of  Cbialcedon,  but  little 
respect  was  paid  to  his  will.  The  less  it  was  re- 
garded, the  more  did  he  expose  it  by  acts  of 
absolute  power. 

Having  sent  one  day  to  demand  the  act  from  VmIm« 
the  patriarch  Macedonius,  by  which  he  obliged  ^thT 
himself,  on  ascending  the  throne,  to  defend  the  j;^!^^ 
doctrine  of  the  council,  an  act  which^  he  said, 
tarnished  the  imperial  dignity,  Macedonius  re- 
fused to  deUver  it.  The  emperor  dissembled  for 
some  time,  and  then  transferred  the  privilege 
of  an  asylum  from  the  church  of  Macedonius 
to  the  Eutychians,  which  instantly  kindled  the 
flame  of  sedition.  Two  hundred  monks  came 
from  Syria  on  purpose  to  expel  the  patrlarcli ; 
another  legion  of  them  flocked  from  Palestine 
for  his  defence,  and  they  quarrelled  even  in  the 
church.  Anastasius  caused  the  acts  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Chalcedon,  .which  had  been  refused  to 
him,  to  be  carried  off,  and,  having  torn  them, 
threw  them  into  the  fire.  Two  impostors  hav- 
ing accused  Macedonius  of  being  guilty  iy£  some 
infaunoas  crimes,  he  vindicated  himself,  by 
proving  that  he  was  an  eunuch ;  but,  bow- 
ever,  ne  was  sent  into. banishment,  where  he 
died. 

The  seditions  became  daily  more  and  more     514. 
violent,  and  the  emperor  was  publicly  insulted  iwoited  ITa 
oj[i  a  charge  of  heresy.   His  statues  were  thrown  J^^^ 
down ;  a  monk  and  a  nun,  who  were  in  his  con- 
fidence, were  both  stabbed,  and  their  bodies 
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dragged  through  the  streets.     Severe  puni^ 
ments  provoked  the  popular  fury,  till  at  last 
Vitalianus,  grandson  of  the  famous  Aspar,  de- 
clared himself  the  avenger  of  the  fiuth,  by  nuk- 
ing an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men  against  the 
sovereign.    He  passed  the  Great  Wall,  and  en- 
camped at  the  gates  of  Constantinople. 
vrodm        Proclus,  a  natural  philosopher  of  Athens,  not 
Cb^ti-  the  Platonist,  whose  works  are  still  extant,  came 
'"p'^-    to  serve  in  the  army  of  Anastasius.    He  is  said 
to  have  burnt  the  enemy's  fleet  either  with  nur- 
rors  or  an  inflammable  powder  made  of  sul- 
phur; but  it  is  certain  that  the  fleet  was  burnt; 
that  Vitalianus  made  new  preparations ;  that 
Anastasius  promised  to  reform  whatever  he  had 
done  against  the  Catholic  religion,  and  broke 
his  promise,  after  having  procured  a  peace  up^ 
on  that  condition. 
ws.         Three  years  after  this  emperor  died,  when 
the  ^    almost  ninety  years  old.    Some  say  that  he  was 
emperor.  j^jHgj  \yj  lightning ;  others  that  he  hecame  mad 

from  divine  vengeance.  His  name  was  eiazed 
from  the  dyptics;  *  and  Nicholas  I.  in  one  of  his 
letters,  compares  him  to  the  Neros  and  Diocle- 
sians,  though  he  was  rather  misled  than  san- 
guinary. 
Evib  It  is  worthy  our  greatest  attention  to  ob- 

~JJ^J^  serve,  that  the  ignorance  of  princes  in  religious 
matters  made  them  guilty  of  most  enonnous 
and  fatal  errors  ;  hut  the  less  surprising,  as  the 
bishops  were  engaged  in  mutual  dissensions.  If 


*  The  dyptics  were  a  kind  of  public  registers.  There  were  both  profiMie 
and  sacred.  The  names  of  consuls  and  magistrates  were  inscribed  in  the 
first ;  in  the  others  tiiose  of  people  of  consequence,  for  whom  piayeca 
were  to  be  offered  up  at  the  religious  ceremonies. 
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it  had  not  been  for  these  divisions,  which  dis- 
tracted mens  minds  with  uncertainty,  and  kind- 
led a  zeal  for  controversy,  they  would  not  have 
been  diverted  from  the  study  and  exercise  of 
morality,  from  whence  they  must  have  gather- 
ed the  divine  fruits  of  Christianity  in  peace. 
Religion  inspires  us  with  a  contempt  of  earthly 
vanities,  a  detestation  of  vice,  ana  indulgence 
for  the  frailties  of  our  neighbours ;  invincible 
patience  in  misfortunes,  and  compassion  for  the 
imhappy  ;  in  one  word,  it  inspires  us  with  cha- 
rity ana  heroic  courage.  It  tends  to  render 
every  thing  perfect,  and  sanctify  every  action 
in  common  and  social  life.  Wherefore,  then, 
such  errors  and  excesses  on  religious  pretences  ? 
Is  it  because  heresy,  shooting  up  under  a  thou- 
sand different  forms,  incessantly  startles  the 
faith  by  subtilties  and  sophistry,  by  which  al- 
most  tBe  whole  ener^  of  mei^  minds  is  ab- 
sorbed  in  the  contest?  Disputes  engender  ha- 
tred J  from  hatred  springs  every  excess ;  and 
virtue,  exhausted  with  words  and  cabals,  loses 
her  whole  power.  Princes  and  people  were 
seized  with  a  frenzy  almost  general ;  the  church 
was  torn  in  pieces  ;  and  the  state  filled  with  in- 
testine quarrels.  This  is  one  of  the  chief  causes 
of  those  calamities  which  are  continually  pre- 
sented to  our  view  by  history. 
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JUSTIN. 

END  OF  THE  REIGN  OF  THEODORIC 

THE  GREAT. 
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518.  Justin,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  a  native  of  Tlirace, 
^^^  and  bom  in  the  lowest  rank  of  life,  who  could 
to  ._  neither  read  nor  write,  but  being  a  zealous  Ca- 
tholic,  and  sufficiently  artful  to  supplant  all  his 
rivals,  was  elected  to  succeed  Anastasius.  The 
money  which  he  was  employed  to  distribute  in 
the  name  of  another,  he  bestowed  as  his  own 
gift.  Some  factious  people  having  raised  a 
person  of  obscure  birth  to  the  purple,  he 
caused  him*  to  be  consecrated  a  bisnop.  The 
three  nephews  of  Anastasius  were  totally  ne- 
glected. 

This  reign  was  wasted  in  religious  disputes  ; 
Justin  from  the  first  declaring  in  favour  of  the 
orthodox  who  ruled  in  Constantinople.  The 
people,  with  violent  outcries,  demanded  that 
the  memories  of  the  Manicheans  should  be 
made  infamous,  and  even  their  bodies  dug  up. 
Anastasius  himself  was  accused  of  being  a  Ma- 
nichean ;  that  a  festival  should  be  instituted 
in  honour  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  which 
is  still  solemnized  in  the  Greek  church  ;  that 
the  bishops  who  were  in  banishment  should  be 
recalled  ;  that  the  names  of  some  others  should 
be  inscribed  in  the  dyptks^  &c.  The  patriarch 
was  not  permitted  to  begin  the  religious  cere- 
monies till  the  people  were  obeyed  ;  and  such 
was  the  influence  oi  the  populace  on  the  most 
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serious  matters,  that  all  they  had  ordained  wa9 
confirmed  by  forty  bishops. 

Justin  commanaed  that  the  most  perfect  sub-  Jafltm 
mission  should  be  paid  to  the  council  of  ChaU  c!^SL 
cedon.  By  a  law  which  he  passed,  heretics  were 
excluded  from  holding  offices,  and  even  from 
serving  in  the  army.  He  reconciled  the  Greek 
and  Roman  churches,  which  had  been  separat- 
ed thirty-four  years,  that  is,  from  the  time  that 
Acacius  had  been  condemned'  by  pope  Felix. 
Pope  Hormisdas  caused  the  names  of  the  pa- 
triarchs, Euphemius  and  Macedonius,  who  were 
zealous  Catholics,  to  be  blotted  out  of  the  dyp^ 
tics^  because  they  were  reputed  unwilling  to 
blacken  the  character  of  their  predecessor  Aca- 
cius. 

By  a  new  edict,  the  Mantcheans  were  con-     lmt 
demned  to  be  banished ;  and  it  declared,  that  if  S^S^ 
any  of  them  were  afterwards  discovered,  their  ^«^  be- 
heads should  be  cut  off.  He  likewise  confirmed 
the  abovementioned  law  against  heretics  in  ge- 
neral, in  which  Pagans,  Jews,  and  Samaritans 
were  included  ;  without  once  recollecting  that 
their  assistance  might  become  necessary.  About 
that  time,  a  Saracen,  who  was  a  Christian,  said 
to  a  prince  of  his  country,  who  persecuted  the 
Christians,  Camider  that  we  were  Christians  before 
we  were  your  subjects.  I  do  not  know  a  power  sufi 
Jicienlly  strong  to  compel  me  to  believe  what  I  do 
not  beUeoe^  nor  to  disguise  what  I  do  believe;  and  if 
we  must  come  to  bUms^  my  sword  is  as  long  as  an- 
other. This  bold  reply  shows  to  what  sovereigns 
expose  themselves  by  committing  acts  of  vio-* 
lence,  which  even  Constantine  prudently  avoidr 
ed. 

VOL.  II.  I  I 
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524.  Though  Justin  made  an  exception    in    his 

eJ^SaJSJ^edict  in  favour  of  the  Goths,  whom  he  certain- 
ly dreaded,  Theodoric  was  provoked  at  the 
Arians  being  refused  the  same  indulgence 
which  he  granted  to  the  Catholics.  He  vrrote 
letters  to  the  emperor,  in  which  he  represented 
in  the  strongest  terms  the  important  truth,  that 
princes  have  no  authority  over  the  minds  of 
men ;  that  their  privileges  do  not  extend  be- 
yond the  government  in  civil  matters;  and  that 
they  have  no  right  to  punish  any  but  the  dis- 
turbers of  the  public  peace.  Justin  replied,  that, 
without  restraining  conscience,  he  might  em- 
ploy whom  he  thought  proper  for  his  service  ; 
that  an  uniform  mode  of  worship  was  necessary 
for  preserving  good  order;  and  tnerefore  he  had 
a  right  to  exclude  from  the  chmtrhes  all  who 
were  of  a  different  persuasion  from  himself. 
He  Theodoric  sent  for  pope  John  to  Ravenna, 
^^  and  from  thence  ordered  him  to  proceed  to 
^j^l^  Constantinople,  and  declare  to  Justin,  that  if 
the  Arians  were  not  restoted  to  the  possession 
of  their  churches  and  the  entire  freedom  of  their 
religion,  reprisals  should  be  made  upon  the  C«^ 
thoucs  in  Italy.  Though  the  commission  was 
disagreeable  to  the  pope,  he  seemed  to  obey. 
On  his  arrival  at*  Constantinople,  where  he  was 
the  first  Roman  pontiff  they  nad  seen,  he  was 
received  with  every  mark  of  respect ;  but  he 
employed  his  time  in  attending  to  the  preroga- 
tives of  his  see;  and,  so  far  from  festonng  their 
churches  to  the  Arians,  consecrated  them  for  the 
Catholics.  At  his  return  he  was  imprisoned  by 
Theodoric,  and,  dying  in  confinement,  was  ho- 
noured as  a  martyr.  According  to  Fleury's  ac- 
count, he  discharged  the  commission  faithful- 
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ly  ;  *  for,  by  representing  the  dan^r  to  which 
Italy  was  exposed,  he  procured  what  he  asked 
from  Jnstin  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  Arians  were  to 
have  their  liberty.** 

Theodoric,  who  was  sixty-eight  years  of  ajge,  71,^^^ 


was  offended  with  the  murmurs  of  the  Cathoncs. 
during  the  negotiation  at  Constantinople ;  afid,^^cX»iic«. 
suspecting  that  plots  were  forming  against  him, 
became  jealous  and  a  dupe  to  calumny.  Albi* 
nus  the  patrician  was  accused  of  holding  a  trea- 
sonable correspondence  with  the  emperor.  Boe^ 
tius,  the  philosopher,  e(jually  illustrious  for  his 
rank  and  the  tenor  of  his  life,  having  no  doubt 
of  the  patrician's  innocence,  openly  said.  If  AU 
bmus  be  giulU/j  I  am  50,  and  the  whole  senate.  The 
enemies  of  the  philosopher  took  care  to  con- 
strue the  expression  into  treason.  They  suborn- 
ed three  witnesses,  who  gave  evidence  against 
him  ;  and,  while  he  was  in  prison,  he  composed 
a  pious  work,  in  which  Theodoric  was  some- 
times abused.  It  is  entitled,  De  QmsolaHone 
Phihsophice.  The  conduct  of  pope  John  increas- 
ed the  king's  suspicions.  Boetius,  and  his  fa- 
ther-in-law, Symmachus,  were  put  to  death. 

It  is  not  to  be   doubted   that  Theodoric     wl 
thought  them  guilty ;  but  his  heart  was  wrung    ^^ 
with  remorse,  and,  sinking  into  a  deep  melan-  ■">«>**»• 
choly,  he  died  at  seventy-tour  years  ota^,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  grandson  Athalanc,  the 
son  of  his  daughter  Amalasonta.  He  was  an  in- 
fant ;   but  his  mother,  a  learned,  virtuous,  and 
enlightened  princess,  capable  of  business,  and 
equally  deserving  love  and  respect,  showed  her- 


*  Fleury*»  Hist.  Eoclesiast.  1.  39.    This  account  does  not  ssem  exact* 
L*A1k%6  ChiwioL  de  Hist»  d'ltaUe. 
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self  not  inferior  to  the  task  of  goveitiing;  and, 
while  ^e  held  the  reins,  the  people  were  not 
sensible  of  the  loss  of  Theodonc.  She  was  par- 
ticularly attentive  to  the  education  of  her  son. 
//  is  Ihelffoe  of  learnings  andqf  those  who  cuJHvaie 
and  teach  it^  said  she,  which  distinguishes  the  dvi- 
Uzedfrom  the  barbarous  nations. 
CubKkt  That  we  might  avoid  mixing  things  totally 
j^^  uncoimected,  we  delayed  to  mention  a  few  im- 
•^vtUMoaportant  events  which  occurred  during  the  reign 
of  Justin.  Zathius,  king  of  the  Lazi,  in  ancient 
Colchis,  came  to  ^et  himself  crowned  at  Con- 
stantinople, though  Cabades,  the  king  of  Persia, 
claimed  the  right  of  sovereignty  over  him,  and 
was  upon  the  point  of  commencing  a  war  upon 
that  subject,  but,  changing  his  intention,  he  so- 
licited the  emperor  to  aidopt  bis  third  son,  Chos* 
roes,  whom  he  intended  for  his  successor.  This 
extraordinary  proposal  gave  just  cause  of  dis- 
quiet, as*  the  people  were  afraid  that  a  Persian 
might  (Hie  day  succeed  to  the  empire.  He  was 
therefore  told,  that  custom  did  not  admit  of  fo- 
reigners being  adopted  except  by  arms,  which 
was  a  ceremony  that  did  not  confer  a  fight  of 
succession.  Cnosroes  was  on  his  way  to  Con- 
stantinople, when  the  Persians,  provoked  with 
this  unexpected  answer,  immediately  commen- 
ced hostilities,  by  seizing  Iberia,  to  the  east  of 
Lazica,  which  had  been  placed  by  its  king  un- 
der the  protection  of  Justin,  who  died  during 
these  transactions  in  the  year  527* 
jnatiniait  Hc  had  a  little  before  declared  Justinian  his 
jJS^JJ^  nephew  Au^stus,  who„  after  having  sworn  fia- 
temal  affection  to  Vitalian,  assassinated  him  in 
the  beginning  of  this  reign.  The  emperor,  by 
his  partiality  for  the  blue  faction^  inspired  him 
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with  audacity  to  insult  the  laws ;  to  commit  the 
most  enormous  crimes  in  open  day,  and  £ven  to 
sport  with  assassinations.  From  these  early  ac- 
tions of  Justinian,  nothing  was  less  to  he  expect*- 
ed  than  that  he  should  prove  a  wise  legislator. 
However,  he  has  been  jgreatly  celebrated  for 
his  laws,  and)  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  he 
would  have  been  deified  by  the  encomiums  of 
enthusiastic  civilians,  if  there  had  not  been  fre- 
quent instances  of  weakness,  imprudence,  in- 
justice and  tyrajiny,  visible  both  in  his  laws 
and  government.  In  the  sequel,  the  Roman 
gnuno^ur  will  seem  to  rise  from  its  ruins.  Wie 
shall  see  two  generals  revive  it  by  their  victo- 
ries i  but  these  are  only  like  the  last  struggles  of 
a  dying  man^  who  soon  sinks  again  without 
life,  esuiausted  by  his  efibrts  as  by  a  long  de^ 
cay. 
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JUSTINIAN. 


Jnstmum. 


CHAPTER  I. 

TILL  AFRICA  WAS    RECONQUERED    FROM    THE  VAlJ- 

DALS. 

^^  Justinian  was  probably  of  an  origin  as  obscure 
and  iMd  as  his  uncle,  but-  had  the  superior  advantage  of 
^'^**"  education.  On  his  accession  to  the  empire  be 
was  forty  years  of  age,  was  well  skilled  in  juris- 
prudence, fond  of  study  and  application,  and  de- 
sirous of  reforming  abuses ;  but  the  slave  of 
prejudice,  he  was  prone  to  despotism,  weak,  un- 
steady, vain,  unacquainted  witn  true  glory,  and 
more  eager  to  dictate  to  the  opinions,  than  to 
effect  the  happiness  of  his  subjects.  He  was  one 
of  those  princes  whose  characters  are  a  strange 
mixture  of  good  and  evil,  and  who,  without  be- 
ing really  great,  appear  so,  from  the  great  ac- 
tions performed  by  their  ministers  and  generals. 
The  littleness  of  Justinian's  mind,  and  the  faults 
of  his  government,  will  sometimes  appear,  not- 
withstanding the  splendid  success  of  nis  enter- 
prises. 

Would  a  prince  of  superior  abilities  marry 
wi5"'  an  actress,  stained  with  vices,  and  of  a  charac- 
ter equally  imperious  and  infamous  ?  Yet  this 
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Justinian  did  for  Theodora,  the  most  respectable 
spimse  whom  God  had  given  him^  as  he  styles  her 
in  one  of  his  laws.  J  ustin  had  left  in  the  trea- 
sury 120,000  pounds  weight  of  gold,  which  was 
soon  dissipated  hy  the  profusion  of  his  suc- 
cessor. 

He  piqued  himself  on  his  skill  in  theology,  yuoait  wad 
which  was  an  additional  misfortune  to  the  state,  j^^i 
Nor  does  the  zeal  he  showed  in  the  beginning 
of  liis  reign  for  the  extirpation  of  heresy  merit 
commendation,  as  in  his  latter  days  he  degene- 
rated from  the  true  faith,  and  persecuted  the 
orthodox.  In  him  a  jealous  predilection  for 
his  own  opinion  prevailed  over  the  love  of 
truth.  To  the  laws  of  his  predecessors,  he 
added  one  which  made  it  capital  not  to  con- 
form to  the  established  doctrines.  Pagans, 
Jews  and  Heretics,  fled  from  his  dominions 
with  curses  ;  others,  transported  with  more 
violent  rage,  laid  violent  hands  on  themselves ; 
some  Montanists  in  Phrygia  set  fire  to  their 
churches,  and  consumed  themselves  in  the 
flames;  the  Samaritans  revolted  to  the  num- 
ber of  fifty  thousand,  pillaging  and  massacring 
wherever  they  went,  till  they  were  massacred 
themselves.  The  fruits  of  tnese  persecutions 
were  the  depopulation  of  the  provinces,  de- 
testation of  the  emperor's  person,  and  hatred 
against  Christianity.  By  confiscating  to  his 
own  use  the  property  of  those  who  refused  to 
cause  themselves  and  families  to  be  baptized, 
Justinian  gave  room  to  believe  that  he  had  his 
own  interest  as  much  at  heart  as  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  Christian  faith.  The  Goths  alone, 
for  Theodoric  was  not  yet  forgotten,  were  ex- 
empted from  the  rigour  of  those  laws.     The 
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femperor  even  rebuilt  a  church  for  the  Arians ; 
but  the  first  time  that  they  assembled  in  it,  they 
were  attacked,  and  the  greatest  part  of  them 
murdered  by  a  troop  of  fanatics,  who  were  but 
too  much  encouraged  by  the  emperor's  con- 
duct. 
geme  kwi  At  the  samc  time,  his  severity  was  exercised 
iftai^tioii  agstinst  transgressions  of  the  rules  of  morality, 
^  but  in  a  manner  less  proper  to  work  a  reforma- 
tion than  to  raise  scandal.  Two  bishops,  se- 
veral priests  and  senators,  being  convicted  of 
monstrous  debaucheries,  were  mutilated  ia  the 
public  square.  This  example  proving  ineffec- 
tual, the  emperor  long  after,  in  554,  oy  a  law 
published  in  Lent,  threatened  with  the  most 
rigorous  punishment  all  who  were  guilty,  un- 
less they  aid  penance  at  Easter ;  but  how  could 
he  reckon  upon  such  penance  ?  He  punished 
blasphemy  as  severely  as  the  crime  against  na- 
ture, and  prohibited  games  of  chance  as  a 
temptation  to  blasphemy.  He  banished  those 
who  made  a  trade  of  prostitution,  and  declared 
it  capital  in  future.  A  prudent  legislator  would 
first  have  considered  whether  all  these  laws 
were  practicable ;  if  they  were  capable  of  re- 
forming the  manners  of  a  corrupted  nation ; 
if  the  remedies  applied  were  suited  to  the  dis- 
orders; and  would  have  dreaded  doing  mis- 
chief while  he  was  endeavouring  to  do  good. 
In  fact,  the  disorders  grew  still  more  flagrant 
and  numerous. 
War  witk  Mean  time,  the  war  with  Pei'sia  giving  the 
^SSiis  emperor  no  small  uneasiness,  though  the  Ro- 
^^*«*  mans  had  gained  some  advantages  over  the 
CiOiinicam.  enemy,  he  sent  ambassadors  to  Cabades  with 
presents  and  proposals  for  an  accommodation  i 
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but  received  in  return  a  haughty  letter,  in 
which  that  monarch  styled  himself  King  of 
Kings ^  Son  of  the  Sun^  Sovereign  of.  the  Hast; 
while  he  gave  Justinian  only  those  of  Son  of 
the  MooUy  and  Saoerdgn  of  the  West.  In  530, 
Belisarius,  already  distinguished  hy  his  ahili- 
ties  and  courage,  defeated  the  Persians  near 
Dara.  But  the  following  year  he  lost  the  hat- 
tie  of  Callinicum  on  £aster-eve.  As  the  troops 
had  heen  weakened  hy  the  fast,  and  he  had  it 
in  his  power  to  repulse  the  enemy  without 
running  any  risk,  he  was  desirous  of  avoiding 
an  engagement ;  hut  was  obliged  to  give  way 
to  the  rash  ardour  of  his  soldiers,  who  ex- 
claimed against  his  prudent  caution  as  want  of 
courage,  and  were  ready  to  break  out  into 
open  mutiny.  Thus  the  Persians  had  the  glo- 
ry of  vanquishing  an  army  much  superior  to 
their  own,  and  commanded  by  the  best  gencr 
ral  of  the  empire.  Belisarius  was  recalled ;  and 
bein^  too  virtuous  to  play  the  mean  flatterer, 
was  destined  more  than  once  to  feel,  by  expe- 
rience, that  great  services  and  triumphs  are  the 
ready  way  to  disgrace  in  a  court  governed  by 
intrigue. 

The  Roman  arms  bein?  successful  in  Ar-r      fisi. 
meniaand  other  parts.  Grades  died  through  ^^^^ 
grief  for  his  losses ;   but  his  successor  Chos^  Cab«iM- 
roes  was  very  capable  of  repairing  them.    This 

Erince,  who  is  maliciously  decried  by  the  Greeks, 
ut  extolled  by  the  Orientals  above  Cyrus  him,- 
self,  soon  gave  proofs  of  his  heroic  sentiments  ; 
and  Justinian  having  renewed  the  negotiations, 
he  declared  that  he  would  not  lay  down  hi^ 
arms,  except  upon  condition  of  receiving  eleven 
thousand  pounds  weight  of  gold,  with  certain 
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fortresses,  and  that  the  commander  of  the  troops 
in  Mesopotamia,  instead  of  residing  in  that  mo^ 
vince,  should  remain  at  Constantmople.  The 
emperor,  after  agreeing  to  every  thing,  retract* 
ed  and  sent  a  counter-order ;  but  was  in  the  end 
obli^d,  in  533,  to  conclude  a  treaty  on  the  most 
humiliating  terms. 
682.  Through  his  whole  reign,  he  was  so  impni- 

J^^^  dent  as  to  foment  the  factions  of  the  circus  hj 
^^^    siding  with  the  blue  in  opposition  to  the  green^ 
which  was  favoured  by  the  empress  Theodora. 
These  two  had  absorbed  all  the  other  £ac» 
tions,  and  divided  the  whole  city  of  Constan* 
tinople ;  and  their  quarrels,  which  were  coo- 
stantly  attended  witn  bloodshed,  at  last  pro- 
duced one  of  the  most  dreadful  seditions  that 
had  ever  been  known.    One  day  duringr  the 
Circensian  games,  the  ^reen  faction,  irritated 
against  the  emperor,  ofiered  him  the  grossest 
insults ;  and  the  rage  of  the  populace  was  in- 
flamed by  the  execution  of  their  ringleaders. 
The  mutmeers  demanded  four  odious  ministers 
to  be  given  up  to  them  ;  and,  among  the  rest, 
Tribonian,  wno  made  a  sale  of  justice,  and 
was  afterwards  the  instrument  ot  legislation. 
Justinian  removed  those  ministers,  and,  find- 
ing that  this  compliance  did  not  disarm  the 
unbridled  multitude,  he  was  preparing  to  es- 
cape their  rage  by  flight,  but  was  prevented  by 
the  more  courageous  Theodora.     //  is  notne* 
cessary  you  should  Uve^  said  she;  but  it  is  absolute^' 
ly  necessary  not  to  survive  your  honour.     A  soce-- 
reign  lingering  out  a  shameful  existence  in  exile,  is 
more  worthless  than  a  dead  carcass.     The  mast 
glorious  sepulchre  is  a  throne.    This  woman  who 
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18  SO  much  decried,  if  we  may  believe  some 
historians,  possessed  true  elevation  of  soul. 

A  report  being  circulated  that  the  emperor  sbniiar 
and  his  wife  were  fled,  the  populace  hastened  to  ^" rf^"* 
the  house  of  Hypatius,  the  nephew  of  Anastasi-  «np«w. 
us,  and,  forcing  him  along  with  them,  proclaim* 
ed  him  Augustus,  when  Justinian  suddenly  ap- 
peared with  the  book  of  the  gospels  in  his  nand, 
acknowledged  himself  guilty,  declared  that  this 
calamity  had  been  caused  by  his  own  sins,  and 
that  he  pardoned  the  offence,  at  the  same  time 
offering  indemnity  to  all,  without  exception,  if 
they  would  return  to  their  duty.    But  theii 
hatred  was  now  heightened  by  contempt,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  shelter  himself  from  violence 
by  a  speedy  retreat  into  his  palace. 

All  nope  was  lost,  had  not  Belisarius,  follow-  ^j^j™ 
ed  by  the  principal  officers  with  their  soldiers,  mutineen. 
briskly  charged  the  mutineers.     The  massacre 
was  dreadful.    Thirty  thousand  men  lost  their 
lives ;  and  the  horrors  of  the  day  were  com- 

Eleted  by  a  conflagitition.  Hypatius  and  his 
rother  Jrompey  were  strangled  in  prison ;  and 
the  emperor  caused  the  news  of  his  victory  to 
be  published  in  every  quarter  of  the  empire. 
TVhat  a  deplorable  subject  of  vanity ! 


CHAPTER  H. 


CONQUEST  or  AFRICA  BT  BELISARIUS. 

Though  Justinian  made  the  follies  of  the  cir-     tim 
cus  a  matter  of  serious  attention,  and  escaped  en^^^ui 
falling  their  victim  only  by  the  massacre  othis    ^^'*^ 
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subjects,  yet,  because  chance  had  placed  some 
great  men  about  him,  very  importaiit  enter- 
prises were  begun  and  executed  in  his  reign. 
The  conquest  of  AlVica  was  the  work  of  Beli- 
sarins.     From  the  time  of  Genseric,  the  Van- 
dals had  totally  degenerated.     Thej  were  no 
more  those  intrepid  heroes,  indefatirable,  so- 
ber, and  chaste,  who,  issuing  from  9ie  north, 
crushed  all  opposition ;  but  a  nation,  enervat- 
ed in «,  rich  and  burning  climate,  where  lux- 
ury and  riches  spread  every  allurement  of  de- 
bauchery. 
Error.        Two  faults  Committed  by  Genseric  had  ex- 
~"b^**^  posed  them  to  a  revolution  the  moment  that 
^^«'^*«'  their  manners  degenerated.  He  had  dismantled 
all  the  strong  places  except  Carthage,  that,  in 
case  of  a  war,  the  Bx)mans  might  not   find 
means  to  secure  a  footing  in  the  country.     He 
had  made  it  a  law  that  the  crown  should  al- 
ways devolve  to  the  eldest  of  his  family,  with- 
out regard  to  the  primogeniture  of  the  branches; 
which  was  opening  a  way  for  confusion  and  the 
most  horrid  crimes.     Accordingly,  his  vast  do- 
minions, which  comprehended  Corsica  and  Sar- 
dinia, with  all  the  countries  from  the  streigbts 
of  Gades  to  Cyrenaica,  were,  after  his  deatn,  a 
theatre  of  divisions  and  discord. 
Gdimer        Huucric,  who  ^uccccdcd  him,  massacred  Jiis 
,J^,    own  brothers  and  nephews,  in  order  to  secure 
the  crown  to  his  son,  Hilderic,  who  mounted 
the  throne  after  him,  but  was  deposed  by  Geli- 
mer,  great  grandson  of  the  conqueror.     Jus- 
tinian,  who  had  been  in  alliance  with  Hilderic, 
wrote  in  his  favour  to  Gelimer;  but  his  ad- 
vices and  threats  were  treated  with  contempt. 
Upon  this  the  emperor  h^tened  the  conciii- 
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sion  of  the  treaty  with  Persia,  and  resolved  to 
carry  the  war  into  Africa,  the  conduct  of  which 
was  committed  to  Belisarius. 

This  illustrious  general  embarked  in  the  ass. 
month  of  June,  at  the  head  of  an  army  which  orS^Tby 
consisted  only  of  ten  thousand  foot,  and  six  ««>>«"»• 
thousand  horse ;  and  landed  in  Africa  in  the 
third  month  after  his  departure.  The  exact 
discipline  which  he  maintained  in  his  army 
made  him  be  looked  upon  rather  as  a  deliverer 
than  enemy.  He  therefore  advanced  near  Car- 
thage, witnout  meeting  almost  any  resistance. 
At  mst  he  encountered  Gelimer,  whom  he  to- 
tally routed,  and  next  day  marched  up  to  the 
gates  of  the  city,  the  streets  of  which  were  il- 
luminated for  his  reception ;  but  being  appre- 
hensive that  the  licentiousness  of  his  troops 
would  be  favoured  by  the  darkness,  he  encamp- 
ed without  the  walls ;  and  the  day  following, 
made  his  entry  as  if  into  a  city  of  the  empire, 
without  tumult,  violence,  or  even  an  interrup- 
tion of  commerce.  Carthage  had  been  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Vandals  fourscore  and 
fifteen  years. 

Gelimer  had  sent  into  Spain  to  request  as-    odimer 
sistance  from  Theudis,  king  of  the  Visigoths  ;  ambS^ort 
and  his  ambassadors,  who  knew   nothmg  of  mtoSi«iu 
what  had  passed,  confidently  affirmed  that  he 
was  on  the  point  of  crushing  the  Romans,  who 
were  only  a  handful  of  banditti.    But  Theudis, 
who  was  better  informed,  bid  them  return  to 
Carthage,  and  examine  into  the  state  of  afiairs. 
Being  dismissed  with  this  answer,  they  arrived 
in  the  harbour  of  that  city,  where  they  had 
not  the  least  suspicion  of  meeting  with  ene- 
mies, and  were  conducted  to  Beusarius,  who 
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suffered  them  to  depart  on  their  revealing  the 
secret  of  their  commission, 
-^wi  Mean  time,  the  Vandal  monarch  collected  a 
nmoccw.  ncw  armv,  while  his  emissaries  attempted  to 
^^  corrupt  the  Huns  in  the  Roman  sei*vice,  who, 
discontented  with  the  strictness  of  the  discip- 
line, and  apprehensive  of  being  detained  in 
Africa,  promised  to  revolt  upon  the  first  op- 
portunity; but  the  general  having  discovered 
the  plot,  regained  the  affection  of  those  barba- 
rians by  loading  them  with  caresses,  and  dis- 
tributing amon^  them  a  quantity  of  wine,  wbea 
they  acknowledged  their  treachery,  and  pro- 
mised to  make  amends  for  it  by  their  future 
beliaviour.  At  Tricamara  he  defeated  aa  army 
of  ten  times  his  own  number,  for  it  consisted 
of  a  hundred  thousand  men ;  and  (^elimer  fled 
to  an  inaccessible  mountain  in  the  remotest 

Eart  of  Numidia,  where,  reduced  to  a  savage 
fe,  for  the  country  produced  only  barley  and 
rye,  which  the  Moors  had  neither  skill  to  grind 
nor  bake,  after  suffering  the  severest  hardships 
for  three  months,  he  foimd  himself  obliged  to 
surrender.  Belisarius  received  him  at  Car- 
thage,  where  he  caused  him  to  be  detained 
till  the  pleasure  of  Justinian  was  known. 
584.  Had  the  emperor's  conduct  been  guided  by 
'^!^^S^j  prudence,  he  would  have  perceived  that  it  was 
*"**^'*^*  absolutely  necessary  the  great  man,  who  in 
three  months  had  annihilated  the  power  of  the 
Vandals,  should  be  continued  in  his  command 
in  order  to  secure  his  conquest.  But  at  Con- 
stantinople envy  had  wakeful  eyes.  Cvensome 
of  the  hero's  officers  suffered  themselves  to  be 
made  tools  of  the  malice  of  the  courtiers,  and 
he  was  accused  of  a  design  to  revolt.     Bem^ 
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informed  of  this  charge,  and  Justinian  having 
left  it  to  his  choice,  either  to  stay  in  Africa  or 
return,  he  immediately  set  out  in  order  to  re- 
fute the  calumny. 

A  triumph  was  decreed  him,  an  honour  which  ^*;^;^ 
till  then  had  never  been  granted  in  the  East,  **SS/ 
and  Gelimer  followed  his  chariot  at  the  head 
of  the  prisoners;  that  unhappy  prince  often 
repeating  those  words  so  well  adapted  to  bis 
misfortunes,  Vanity  of  vanities,  all  is  vanity/ 
After  the  triumph,  Justinian  assigned  him  some 
lands  in  Galatia,  where  he  passed  the  remain- 
der of  his  days. 

The  moment  that  Belisarius  embarked,  the  Maiadmi. 
Moors  raised  an  insurrection ;  and  tranquillity  "^"^^^  ^ 
was  not  restored  by  his  successors  till  after  a 
war  of  fourteen  years*  Africa,  the  number  of 
whose  inhabitants  was  prodigiously  dimini^ed, 
remained  subject  to  the  empire  till  the  invasion 
of  the  Saracens,  that  is  about  a  hundred  years, 
and  even  the  name  of  the  Vandals  was  for  ever 
obliterated  in  that  country.  It  was  divided  by 
Justinian  into  seven  provinces,  Tingitana,  Mau- 
ritania, Numidia,  tne  province  of  Carthage, 
Byzacene,  Tripolitana,  and  Sardinia,  that  island 
having  made  part  of  the  Vandal  territoriea. 
He  treated  the  Arians  in  his  new  dominions 
as  he  every  where  treated  the  heretics ;  and 
though,  at  first,  he  affected  a  mild  government, 
the  people  were  soon  ruined  by  the  collectors 
of  the  revenue. 

Chosroes  sent  him  an  embassy  of  congratu-  ehooM 
lation,  or  rather  to  brave  him,  by  demanding  a  'JJ^''**'^ 
share  of  the  booty ;  *  For,  *  said  he,  *  had  it 
not  been  for  the  peace  with  the  Persians,  the 
Romans  would  not  have  been  able  to  conquer 
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the  Vdndals ; '  and  magnificent  presents  woe 
sent  him  in  order  to  prevent  a  rupture. 
Bnp  and      The  riches  of  which  Genseric  had  plundered 
'"'^^  Rome  would  have  been  of  great  use  to  the  em- 
^"*****^  peror,  had  he  employed  them  for  the  pubUc 
benefit.     But  the  expenses  of  Theodora  alone 
swallowed  up  immense  treasures.    In  her  Jour- 
ney to  the  baths  of  Bithynia,  she  was  atteaded 
by  a  train  of  four  thousand  men.    She  was  Ja* 
vish  in  her  donations  to  churches  and  monas- 
terieSy  while  she  insulted  religion  by  her  crimes : 
nor  was  her  husband's  piety  much  more  ra- 
tional.  Let  us  here,  in  general,  observe  an  im- 
portant truth,  the  proofs  of  which  occur  every 
moment.     That  true  piety  which  enlightens 
and  elevates  the  soul  necessarily  produces  ef- 
fects equally  beneficial  and  noble  ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  superstition,  when  substituted  in  its 
place,  debases,  tortures,  or  depraves  human  na- 
ture.    Its  yoke  is  heavy,  and  sometimes  drags 
blind  but  innocent  victims  to  the  grave ;  the 
perverse  it  hardens,    by  teaching  them    that 
the  want  of  virtue   may  be  compensated  by 
outward  observances  ;   or,  at  least,  it  places 
the  greatest  merit  in  what  is  of  no  estimation 
when  put  in  the  balance  with  the  duties  of 
life. 
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CHAPTER  III- 

I'lAST  JBXPEDITION  OF  BEXISARIVS  INTO  I1*AJLT« 

It  is  a  kind  of  prodigy  to  see  important  en-  CMk 
terprises  executed  under  a  weak  government ;  aiHSmmA* 
but  so  favourable  were  the  conjunctures,  that  "*  ^*^- 
the  conquest  of  Africa  was  quickly  followed  by 
that  of  Italy.  Amalasontha,  mother  of  A thalaric, 
who,  under  the  title  of  queen,  which  she  as* 
sumed  during  her  regency,  governed  his  domi* 
nions  with  amnirable  prudence,  had  the  morti- 
fication of  seeing  that  young  prince  hurried 
into  vice  by  the  arts  of  his  courtiers  ;  and  they 
even  formed  a  design  to  deprive  her  of  tt^ 
royalty,  of  which  she  made  too  good  an  use 
not  to  draw  upon  her  their  hatred.  But  she 
broke  their  desi^,  and  put  to  death  the  chiefs 
of  the  cabal,  aiter  having  received  the  assure 
ance  of  Justinian,  that,  in  case  of  necessity,  she 
should  find  an  asylum  at  Constantinople.  ske  is  imh 

This  princess  had  a  more  dangerous  enemy  ^  ^'^ 
in  Theodatus,  nephew  of  her  father  Theodoric,  iiieoLiM^ 
and  governor  of  Tuscany,  whose  extortions  she 
had  restrained  and  punisned.  Transported  with 
rage  at  this  imagined  injury,  he  privately  en- 
gaged to  put  Tuscany  into  the  hands  of  the 
emperor,  on  condition  of  receiving  a  sum  of 
money,  and  the  dignity  of  senator  in  Constan-^ 
tinopfe.  In  the  mean  time  Athalartc  died,  ex^ 
hausted  by  bis  debaucheries ;  and  Amalasontha; 
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flattering  herself  that  Theodatus,  the  only  survi- 
vor  of  the  royal  family,  might  be  attached  to  her 
by  motives  of  gratituae,  procured  him  the  crown, 
though  she  still  kept  the  authority  in  her  own 
hands.     He  readily  took  an  oath  to  comply  in 
every  thing  with  her  pleasure ;  but  soon  aifter 
shut  her  up  in  a  fortress,  where  she  was  strang*- 
led.     CassiodoruB,  who  continued  in  office  un- 
der this  prince,  speaks  of  him  with  admiration. 
Perhaps  that  old  minister,  being  naturaUy  of  a 
declamatory  turn,  was  charmed  with  his  affec- 
tation of  Piatonism,  and  a  few  acts  of  seeming 
justice.    After  all,  is  it  surprising  that  a  writer, 
m  other  respects  estimable,  should,  after  long 
iresidence  at  court,  sometimes  assume  the  tone 
of  a  flatterer  ? 
M&.         Justinian  eagerly  embraced  the  pretence  fur-- 
"■^***  nished  him  by  the  death  of  Amalas<Hitha  for  exe- 
^^J^l^  cuting  his  designs  upon  Italy.  Behsarius  seized 
^^    upon  Sicil}r,  while  Mondonus,  another  general 
of  distinction,   invaded  Dalmatia,   ana   made 
himself  master  of  Salone ;  upon  which  the  ti- 
mid Theodatus  oflfered  to  abdicate  die  Icing'- 
dom,  on  condition  of  receiving  lands  to  the 
value  of  twelve  hundred  pounds  weight  of  gold 
yearly  rent,  and  even  sent  pope  Agapetus  IL 
to  Constantinople  in  order  to  soUcit  a  peace. 
But  Mondonus  having  been  overpowered  by 
numbers,  and  slain,  he  retracted  nis  engage- 
ments, and  hastened  bis  ruin. 
fiss..         Belisarius  took  Naples  by  storm,  after  a 
^SUS^  bloody  siege  of  twenty  days ;  and  the  Goths, 
]i^    filled  with  indignation  against  their  kin|[  for 
not  marching  to  its  reUef,  proclaimed  Vitiges, 
an  officer  oi  tried  valour.    Theodatus  encka- 
voured  to  escape  by  flight,  but  wa3  overtaken 
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and  murdered;  and  Vitiges  hitvihg  received 
the  oath  of  allegiance  from  pope  Silverius,  the 
senate  and  the  people  of  Ro^le  set  out  for~ 
Ravenna  to  assemble  an  army.  In  a  short 
time  Belisarius  presented  himself  at  the  gates 
of  Rome;  and  the  inhabitants,  by  advice  of 
the  pope,  who  exhorted  them  not  to  expose 
themselves  imprudently  to  danger,  surrendered 
without  standmg  an  attack.  Thus  was  Rome 
restored  to  the  empire,  threescore  years  after 
it  had  been  lost. 

With  five  thousand  men  Belisarius  under-     sm. 
took  to  defend  that  immense  city  against  anfjJSSSi 
army  of  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  Ostro* 
goths.    He  trusted  to  the  valour  and  discipline 
of  his  troops.    He  had  gained  all  his  victories 
with  small  armies ;  and  besides,  the  enemy  be-- 
ing  acquainted  only  with  field  service,  in  their 
sieges  prol^bly  employed   Italian  engineers, 
who  certainly  were  far  from  being  zealous  in 
their  cause.    This  sie^,  which  is  one  of  the. 
most  remarkable  in  history,  lasted  a  year  and 
nine  days.    Procopius  has  given  an  interesting 
account  of  it,  with  some  particulars  which  have 
a  tincture  of  the  marvellous.     Vitiges  having 
secured  Porto,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber, 
which  was  unprovided  with  a  garrison,  the  be- 
stead were  extremely  {>i*essed  for  want  of  pro- 
visions ;  but  an  infectious  distemper  having 
broken  out  in  the  camp  of  the  besiegers,  and 
Belisarius    having   received    some   reinforce- 
ments,  a  truce  was  agreed  upon  for  three 
months,  which,  however,  was  kept  by  neither 
party ;  and  at  last  Vitiges,  dreading  that  lie 
should  lose  Ravenna  by  treachery,  raised  the 
siege. 

kk2 
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We  shall  here  mention  a  circumstance  ex« 


4cf«tioB.  pressive  of  the  manners  and  opinions  of  the 
age.  Belisarius,  designing  to  repair  a  breach 
in  the  walls  opposite  to  St  Peter's  church,  was 
prevented  by  the  Romans,  who  assured  him 
that  St  Peter  had  promised  to  defend  it.  The 
Ostrogoths,  who,  notwithstanding  their  Aria- 
nism,  had  fervent  sentiments  of  Piety,  made  no 
attack  upon  that  quarter ;  and  tne  miracle  ap« 
peared  so  unquestionable,  that  it  was  Ion?  made 
a  point  of  religion  not  to  rebuild  the  wful. 

i^iw"  W  bile  the  generals  were  employed  in  making 
vast  conquests,  the  emperor's  vanity,  rather 
than  his  zeal,  was  employed  in  religious  mat- 
ters. He  wrote  several  books  of  theology ;  he 
decided  as  do^atically  as  a  doctor  of  the 
church;  and  his  absolute  power  gave  weight 
to  his  determinations.  Be  of  my  opinion^  said 
he"^  one  day  to  pope  Agapetus,  or  I  mil  bamdi 
ycu  to  the  extrevrd&es  qfthe  empire.  The  greatest 
part  of  the  bishops  conformed  the  more  readily 
to  his  sentiments,  as  he  increased  their  autho- 
rity over  the  people. 

y^^SS^^  It  was  he  who  first  established  a  bisYion*s 
eonrt.  court,  as  is  observed  by  Mr  Le  Beau ;  but  ne 
gave  it  no  compulsory  power.  By  his  regnVa- 
tion,  in  all  civil  causes,  clerks  andf  monks  were 
in  the  first  instance,  to  be  summoned  before 
the  bishop ;  in  criminal,  either  before  the  bi- 
shop or  a  secular  judge.  The  sentence  of  a 
secular  judge  against  a  clerk  could  not  be  exe- 
cuted without  leave  of  the  bishop.  In  case  of 
refusal,  the  matter  was  to  be  laid  before  the 
prince.  Bishops  and  nuns  were  in  no  case 
amenable  before  secular  courts. 
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Had  he  not  exhausted  the  treasury  in  build-  Om^ 
ing  the  stately  church  of  St  Sophia,  that  edi-  st  s^iik. 
fice  would  have  been  a  more  glorious  monu- 
ment to  his  memory.  When  it  was  consecrat- 
ed, joining  his  own  praises  to  those  of  the 
Deity,  he  exclaimed,  Solomon^  I  have  outdone 
thee  !  The  cupola  was  new  covered  with  long 
slabs  of  marble  without  wood  work,  in  order 
to  prevent  fires.  This  church  had  been  burn- 
ed during  the  sedition  in  b^*  The  sanctuary 
was  plated  with  silver,  the  weight  of  whicn 
is  said  to  have  amounted  to  forty  thousand 
pounds.  The  altar,  which  shone  with  jewels, 
was  supported  by  four  pillars  of  massy  gold. 
Such  immense  treasures  were  destined  one  day 
to  become  a  prey  to  the  Turks,  and  that  state* 
ly  cathedral  to  be  converted  into  a  mosque. 
Justinian  had  fixed  the  number  of  clerks  in  the 
cathedral  of  St  Sophia  to  four  hundred  and 
eighty-five,  besides  forty  deaconesses ;  but  they 
were  afterwards  increased  to  eight  hundred. 
What  enormous  sums  must  their  maintenance 
have  cost ! 

As  it  is  inconsistent  with  our  plan  to  enter  ^«a 
into  the  particulars  of  a  war,  we  shall  rapidly 
follow  Belisarius  to  the  conclusion  of  his  expe- 
dition into  Italy,  where  he  at  last  laid  siege  to 
Ravenna,  into  which  Vitiges  had  thrown  him- 
self with  the  remains  of  his  forces.  The  Franks 
offered  that  prince  an  army  of  five  hundred 
thousand  men,  on  condition  of  his  ceding  to 
them  part  of  his  dominions ;  but  as  he  nad 
found  them  treacherous  on  another  occasion, 
he  chose  rather  to  treat  with  the  Romans. 
The  emperor  consented  that  Vitiges  should 
keep  the  whole  territory  beyond  the  Po ;  but 
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Belisarius  being  already  master  of  that  coun- 
try,  and  on  the  point  of  reducing  all  Italy  to 
his  obedience,  rerused  to  sign  the  treaty. 
HeicfiiMi  In  the  mean  time  a  fire  broke  out  in  the 
"'^*^'  magasines  of  Ravenna ;  and  the  Goths,  appre- 
hensive of  perishing  by  famine,  privately  made 
an  ofier  of  the  crown  to  Belisarius ;  such  was 
the  admiration  with  which  he  had  inspired 
them.  But  he  replied,  I  am  a  subject  of  the 
emperor,  and  cannot  accept  such  an  offer  with- 
out his  consent.  Vitiges  heing  informed  of 
this  step  taken  by  the  Goths,  offered  to  abdi. 
cate  in  his  favour;  and  that  great  general 
seized  the  opportunity  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
war.  Without  explaining  himself  any  further, 
he  promised  the  enemy  entire  security  fpr  th^ 
lives  and  properties;  and  it  being  concluded 
that  he  would  certainly  accept  the  crown,  he 
was  received  into  the  city.  At  last  his  secret 
views  were  discovered.  He  kept  his  word,  and 
treated  the  Goths  with  the  same  kindness  a^ 
the  Romans ;  but,  by  an  unjustifiable  policy, 
secured  the  person  of  the  king,  and  sent  him 
to  Constantinople,  to  which  he  himseJf  was  rcr 
called  by  the  emperor  from  motives  of  jealousy, 
excited  by  the  malignity  of  the  courders, 
though  under  pretence  of  giving  him  the  com-: 
mand  of  the  army  against  Chosroes,  who  was 
preparing  to  commence  hostiUties,  Vitiges 
was  made  a  patrician. 
VMgoMML.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  easy  for  Beli^ 
die%omui  sari  US  thau  to  make  himself  king  of  Italy, 
Ildibald,  whom  the  Ostrogoths  invested  widi 
that  dignity,  for  they  preserved  Fkvia  and  Ve-. 
rona,  again  solicited  him  to  accept  it ;  but  he 
refused  it  anew,  being  incapable  of  betraying, 
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even  for  a  kingdom,  a  prince  ever  open  to  sus- 

Sicion,  and  whose  ingratitude  he  had  reason  to 
read.  In  him  every  thing  was  heroic ;  his 
magnanimity,  his  virtues,  even  exceeded  his 
mihtary  talents.  A  nation  would  have  heen 
happy  m  having  him  for  a  master,  since  even 
those  enemies  who  had  so  frequently  been  van^ 

3uished  by  his  arms  were  desirous  of  living  un- 
er  his  government.  The  peasants  were  secure 
in  their  fields,  while  he  made  monarchs  tremble. 
An  arrmf^  said  he,  ought  to  protect,  not  to  rceoage, 
the  country.  In  an  age  of  meanness  and  corrup*. 
tion,  he  seemed  to  revive  the  heroes  of  ancient 
Rome. 

But  wortHTess  intriguers  had  more  credit  at  honpm 
court ;  and  the  better  service  he  did  the  state  '«"™*  **™* 
the  more  inveterate  were  they  against  him.  We 
shall  see  them  one  day  triumph  over  this  great 
man.  Such  is  often  the  unhappiness  of  princes, 
who,  by  the  insidious  arts  of  some  jealous  and 
craving  miscreants  round  them,  whom  they 
imagine  attached  to  their  person,  while  their 
fortune  only  is  the  object,  are  blinded  to  merit, 
and  rendered  suspicious  even  of  virtue.  But 
did  not  the  services  of  Belisarius  speak  for 
him  ?  Had  not  his  fidelity  under^ne  sufficient- 
ly numerous  and  distinguished  trials  ?  And  had 
Justinian  been  endowed  with  a  great  soul  and 
a  just  understanding,  could  he  not  have  dis- 
cemed  between  the  arts  of  intrigue  and  the 
noble  conduct  of  heroic  zeal?  \Ve  shall  aU 
ways  find  him  employing  Belisarius  in  cases 
of  necessity ;  always  trusting  him,  and  always 
recompensing  his  services  with  disgrace. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


tn|iire. 


WAR  WITH   PERSIA.      THE  £MFIR£  OF  THE   GOTHS 

s 

REESTABLISHED  IN  ITAXT  BY  TOTULA. 

Weakneai  JusTiNiAN  repaired  or  built  a  vast  number  of 
^^  cities  and  foxtresses,  by  which  he  exhausted  the 
revenue  without  augmenting  the  real  strength 
pf  his  empire ;  as  no  fortifications  could  sup- 
ply the  want  of  discipline,  courage,  and  public 
spirit.  When  the  armies  ceased  to  t)e  command- 
ed by  generals  of  uncommon  abilities,  every 
thing  felt  symptons  of  decay.  After  the  depar- 
ture of  Belisarius,  the  Goths,  as  we  shall  see 
elsewhere,  again  grew  formidable,  while  Chos- 
roes  spread  terror  through  the  East. 

That  warlike  prince,  who  was  filled  with  un- 
easiness at  the  success  of  Justinian's  arms,  not- 
withstanding that  emperor's  earnest  desire  to 
keep  upon  good  terms  with  him,  renewed  the 
war ;  and,  having  invaded  Syria,  and  taken 
without  resistance  the  strong  cities  of.  Hiera- 
polis  and  Beraea,  now  Aleppo,  laid  siege  to  An- 
tioch,  the  rival  of  Rome  and  Constantinople, 
which  he  entered  by  escalade,  and  reduced  to 
ashes,  after  abandoning  it  to  be  pillaged  by  hb 
army,  because  the  inhabitaiits  had  insulted  him 
from  their  walls. 

Justinian  having  sent  ambassadors  with  new 
proposals  pf  peace,  who  began  with  representr 
mg  to  him  the  injustice  of  that  war  which  had 
been  undertaken  xn  violation  of  the  treaties,  be 
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replied,  that  tlie  emperor  had  heen  the  first 
aggressor,  and  proved  it  by  letters  written  to 
the  barbarians,  to  stir  them  up  against  the 
Persians,  concluding  with  requiring  so  much 
money  down,  and  a  certain  sum  annually.  Up- 
on this  the  ambassadors  exclaiming.  What  I 
Shalt  the  Romans  be  tributary  to  the  Persians  ? 
N09  replied  Chosroes,  you  shall  pay  us  a  subsidy 
as  you  do  to  t/ie  Huns  and  Saracens^  Jar  the  de- 
Jence  of  your  frontiers.  And,  at  last,  it  was  sti- 
pulated that  he  should  immediately  be  paid  five 
thousand  pounds  weight  of  gold,  besides  five 
hundred  every  year. 

Scarce  was  the  treaty  concluded,  when  it  was  F^niaaft 
violated  by  both  parties.  Belisarius  being  sent  ^ictoriou. 
against  the  Persians,  and  Chosroes;  before  he  ^^^j. 
was  attacked,  having  taken  the  strong  city  of  _  of 
Petra,  and  deprived  the  Romans  of  the  whole 
territory  of  Lazica,  the  inhabitants  of  which, 
oppressed  by  the  avarice  of  a  Roman  governor, 
had  invited  him  to  deliver  them  from  tyranny, 
and  receive  them  as  his  subjects.  Some  time 
after,  the  king  of  Persia  attempting  to  invade 
Palestine,  Belisarius,  though  he  had  almost  no 
troops,  by  a  stratagem,  made  him  believe  that 
he  was  opposed  by  a  powerful  army,  which  so 
intimidated  him,  that  he  repassed  the  Euphrates. 
But  that  general  was  recalled  for  the  war  in. 
Italy ;  and  his  successor  Martinus,  at  the  head 
of  tnirty  thousand  men,  was  put  to  flight  by 
four  thousand  Persians.  Thus,  where  Beh- 
sariiis  did  not  command,  the  empire  met  with 
nothing  but  loss  and  disgraces. 

Italy  was  on  the  point  of  being  dismember-     it^ 
ed  from  the  empire.     The  generals  though t^^^^'ST*'^ 
more  of  pillaging  than  defending  it.    A  logo- 
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theros,  or  superintendant  of  the  finaiices,  whom 
Justinian  had  sent  in  quality  of  eovemor,  hav* 
ing  disgusted  the  people  and  the  army  by  all 
the  oppressions  oi  a  knavish  and  unfeeling 
tax-gatnerer,  Ildihald,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths, 
whose  whole  force  consisted  at  first  only  of  a 
thousand  men^  soon  formed  a  numerons  aimy^ 
and  made  himself  master  of  all  the  comitry 
on  the  north  of  the  Po ;  but  beii^  g^ty  of 
some  acts  of  injustice,  was  assassinateo^  as  was 
his  successor  Evaric,  who  was  deemed  unwoxthy 
of  the  throne. 

Totiia        The  hopes  of  the  nation  were  revived  by 
^l^'^jj^^Totila,  nephew  of  Ildibald,  a  prince  com|Mi- 

Goths,  rable  to  Theodoric,  who  was  proclaimed  in 
541.  He  defeated  the  Romans  at  Faenza,  and 
afterwards  at  Marceilo,  near  Florence;  upon 
which  occasions  he  treated  the  prisoners  with 
such  humanity,  that  they  became  his  &ithful 
subjects.  His  success  filled  even  Rome  and 
Ravenna  with  alarms;  and  Lucania,  Apulia, 
Calabria,  and  even  Naples,  were  soon  in  his 
power.  The  Italian  troops  not  receiving  their 
pay,  subsisted  by  rapine,  and  disregarded  the 
ordeiis  of  their  generals,  while  those  of  Totiia 
obstsrved  exact  discipline.  That  hero»  so  mild 
to  the  conquered,  could  never  be  prevailed 
upon  to  paraon  a  soldier  who  had  ravished  the 
daughter  of  a  Jloman,  though  one  of  the 
bravest  men  in  the  army.  J%it  arof  qf  nq 
subfects  should  be  unhappy^  said  he,  Jills  me  vstt 
the  mast  heart-piercing  sorrow;  hut  I  ffo/sdf 
should  be  the  author  of  their  greatest  calamiiks^ 
did  I  leave  crimes  unpunished.  Such  ought  to 
have  been  the  sentiments  9nd  practice  of  the 
emperors. 
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While  affiiirs  were  in  this  unprosperous  si-  m. 
tuation^  the  generals  infonned  Justinian  that  ^^'^^ 
Italy  would  he  lost,  if  succours  were  not  very  Bdinnw 
speedily  sent ;  upon  which  Belisarius  was  des-  '^  ^' 
pitched  for  that  country,  but  with  so  few 
troops^  that  the  brave  general  was  obliged  to 
phut  himself  up  in  Ravenna.  In  the  mean 
time,  Rome  was  besieged  by  Totila,  and  the 
Goths  having  made  themselves  masters  of  a 
fleet,  loaded  with  provisions  from  Sicily,  the 
inhabitants  were  reduced  by  famine  to  despair; 
while  two  rapacious  commanders,  far  from  en- 
deavouring to  relieve  their  misery,  took  a  cruel 
advantage  of  it,  by  selling  at  an  excessive  price 
the  com  which  they  concealed  in  subten*aneous 
vaults.  A  bushel  of  wheat  was  sold  for  seven 
aurei^  about  51. 12s.  l(Ud.  In  vain  did  Beli-. 
sarins,  who  had  received  some  reinforcements, 
attempt  to  throw  a  convoy  into  Rome.  His 
orders  were  badly  executed;  and  it  fell  iui* 
to  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  before  it  reached 
the  city^ 

Some  Isauriiin  deserters  having  found  means     ^ 
to  make  the  Gothic  monarch  master  of  one  of  '^'^J,^^ 
the  gates,  he  entered  the  place,  and  the  garri-  and  tpwa 
son  fled.     Upon  which  he  gave  strict  orders    ro^Lh. 
to  spare  the  mhabitants,  which  were  so  well  ob-r 
served,  that  except  twenty-six  soldiers,  and 
threescore  pther  persons,  who  wei:^  put  to  the 
sword  before  the  orders  were  given  out,  not  a 
life  was  lost.    Totila  then  sent  for  the  senators, 
and  reproached  them  with  their  treachery  to  a 
nation  from  which  they  had  received  so  many 
obligations ;    contrasting  the   gentle  govern- 
ment   of   Theodoric  and  Amalasontha,  with  ' 
their  late  oppressions. 
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His  just        You  have  received  the  proper  reward  qfyottr 
rcpfrfmciM.  treachery  and  ingratitude^  said  he  to  them.     A 
new  master  has  crushed  you  wider  a  load  of  toj^s^ 
notmthstanding  the  honors  of'  war  ;  and  the  coL 
lectors  of  his  revenue  have  done  you  more  mscMcf 
than  t/te  enemy.     No  reply  could  be  made  to 
this  reproof;  yet  we  shall  find  J:he  Romans 
again  desirous  to  change  their  masters,  and  a- 
gain  having  reason  to  repent  of  it.     Such  is 
the  blindness  of  nations. 
Bdinritn       TotiUi  had  resolvcd  to  destroy  Rome,  iirYncli 
,^^4^^  he  could  not  keep,  as  he  had  occasion  for  his 
**«»•    troops  elsewhere ;  but  was  diverted  from  that 
design  by  Belisarius,  who  represented  to  him 
by  letter,  that  he  would  sully  his  renown  by 
destroying  the  most  magnificent  city  in  the 
world.     Men  immortalize  themselves,  and  serve 
society  by  building  cities,  said  the  general  in  his 
letter,  but,  by  destroying  them,  declare  themselves 
enemies  of  their  species,  and  incur  eternal  disgrace. 
The  king  thanked  him  for  his  advice,  promis- 
ed to  profit  by  it,  and  quitted  Rome  after  dis- 
persing its  inhabitants.     Soon  after,  Belisarius 
took  possession  of  it ;  and  being  attacked  by 
the  Goths,  though  the  walls  were  in  very  bad 
repair,  had  the  glory  of  defending  it  against 
Totila,  all  whose  attacks  he  repuls^ ;  but  that 
prince  defeated  other  generals,  and  took  other 
places,  particulary  Perusia,  which  held  out  seven 
months. 
546.     -   Belisarius  had  quitted  Italy,  after  having 
He  iirtonu  jj^^j^  gy^  y ears  left  without  assistance,  a  wit- 

^iSr**"  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  enemy's  success,  and  in  no  condi- 
tion to  maintain  his  former  reputation.  Jus- 
tinian ruined  the  empire  by  useless  buildings, 
and  thought  he  did  a  great  deal  when  he  grant- 
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ed  the  general  a  handful  of  men.  Bad  officer? 
and  troops  without  pay  or  provisions,  were  op- 
posed to  a  young,  intrepid,  prudent,  active 
monarch,  adored  by  his  soldiers  and  subjects, 
and  whose  forces  increased  with  his  victories. 
Had  not  Belisarius  obtained  leave  to  return  to 
Constantinople,  he  ran  the  risk  of  being  in  a 
short  time  crushed  by  Totila.  He  carried 
with  him  great  sums,  which  he  had  raised  by 
contribution  in  Italy ;  a  stain  of  which  it  is 
impossible  to  clear  his  memory,  unless  we  sup- 
pose, against  all  probability,  that  considering 
the  extreme  want  in  which  he  was  left  by  Jus- 
tinian, he  thought  hiioself  obliged  to  accumu- 
late money  by  every  method,  for  the  service  of 
the  prince. 

Twelve  years  before,  the  Goths  had  ceded  to  Jm^man 
the  Franks  their  possessions  in  Gaul,  which  ex-  Totih  cout 
tended  from  the  Alps  to  the  Rhone,  and  from 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  kin^om  of  the  Bur- 
gundians  ;  and  Justinian,  desirous  of  attaching 
to  himself  that  nation,  which  was  already  very 
powerful,  under  pretence  that  those  provinces 
of  right  belonged  to  him,  confirmed,  by  an  au- 
thentic act,  the  cession  made  to  the  Franks. 
On  the  other  hand,  Totila,  no  less  solicitous  of 
bringing  them  over  to  his  interest,  demanded 
in  marriage  the  daughter  of  Theodebert,  kin^ 
of  Austrasia.  But  that  prince  replied.  That  his 
daughter  ought  to  have  a  khig  Jor  her  husband, 
and  that  Totila  was  not  king  of  Italy,  because  he 
could  not  keep  Rome. 

Theodebert  having  made  himself  master  of  iiieodebert 
the  Alps,  extended  his  conquests  into  Liguria    "*  ^*^' 
and  Venetia ;  but,  incensed  at  the  emperor  for 
asBiuning  the  title  of  Conqueror  qf  the  Franks 
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and  Akmains,  made  a  treaty  of  partition  with 
the  Grothic  monareh,  and  designed  in  person  to 
cany  the  war  into  the  East,  when  he  was  cut 
off  in  the  middle  of  his  enterprises  by  an  ua-* 
timely  death. 
649.  ^       At  last  Totila,  taking^  to  heart  the  reproach 
^^^SbL^  of  Theodebert,  retook  Kome,  which  he  rebuilt, 
Q^    and  new  peopled ;  and  afterwards  invaded  Sicily^ 
from  whence  he  returned  with  a  rich  booty,    jfn 
the  mean  time,  Thrace  was  threatened  by  the 
Lombards,  who  were  settled  in  Pannoma  and 
Noricum ;  the  Gepidse,  from  Sirmiiun  and  Da* 
\     cia;    the  Heruli,  established  in  Maesia,   and, 
above  all,  by  the  Sclavomans,  who  became  for- 
midable soon  after  the  beginning  of  this  reign« 
This  numerous  and  fierce  nation  originally  set- 
tled in  the  northern  parts  of  Sarmatia,  after- 
wards spread  themselves  along  the  borders  of 
the  Palus  Mstotis  and  the  Vistula,  and,  follow- 
ing the  steps  of  the  Vandals,  had  fixed  their 
hesitations  between  that  river  and  the  Niester. 
The  Antes,  one  of  their  most  distinguished 
tribes^  who  have  been  confounded  wjth   the 
Bulgarians,  or  with  the  Abares,  had  settled 
near  the  Danube. 
The         Those  Sclavonians  were  men  of  ^reat  sta- 
^^^  ture,  robust,  and  indefatigable,  who  mhabited 
**°»^*'«"*  detached  cottages.    They  despised  agriculture^ 
and  were  solely  employed  in  war;  extremely 
jealous  of  their  liberty,  and  generously  hospi- 
table, notwithstanding  the  fierceness  of  their 
disposition.     Their  first  incursion  into  Thrace 
ana  lUyria  was  dreadful ;   and  though  their 
numbers  were  at  that  time  very  small,  tbey 
struck  so  much  terror,  and  committed  sucn 
horrid  ravages  and  cruelties,  that  Justinian 
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s6nt  hts  Aephew  Gennanus  to  oppose  them< 
Awed  by  the  reputation  of  that  general,  they 
retired ;  but  Germanus,  who  was  to  have  suc- 
ceeded Belisarius  in  Italy,  and  whose  virtues 
had  resisted  the  corruption  of  the  court,  dyin^ 
suddenly,  they  repassed  the  Danube,  defeated 
several  generals,  and  advanced  within  a  day's 
march  of  Constantinople ;  and  though  again 
obliged  to  retreat,  yet  this  check  only  increased 
their  fury^ 

To  complete  the  misfortunes  of  the  empire,  6si- 
the  war  with  the  Persians,  which  had  been  sus-  ^^^^^ 
pended  by  a  truce  of  four  years,  was  kindled  *ciSJ2i 
anew  in  Lazica ;  and  the  Romans,  who  at  first 
were  victorious,  losing  their  advantages,  Justi*- 
nian  again  purchased  a  truce,  the  conditions  of 
which  were  dictated  by  Chosroes.  Instead  of 
annual  payments,  the  emperor  at  once  dis* 
charged  the  whole  sum  that  was  demanded  for 
five  years,  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  being 
subjected  to  a  tribute ;  a  piece  of  childish  va- 
nity, worthy  of  that  prince's  narrow  genius. 
However,  two  monks  made  amends  tor  this 
loss,  by  bringing  to  Constantinople  some  silk 
worms'  eggs,  witn  the  secret  of  turning  them 
to  advantage.  The  price  of  silk  was  then  ex- 
cessive, and  the  Persians  enriched  themselves 
by  that  trade. 

The  emperor's  artifices  were  far  from  blind-  comp^iftiiits 
ing  the  eyes  of  the  public.    The  sums  which    *^^ 
he  paid  to  the  enemies  of  the  Roman  name  «mperor. 
were  looked  upon  as  a  disgraceful  tribute ;  and 
the  people  loudly  complained,  that,  in  the  space 
of  eleven  years  and  a  half,  he  had  payed  to 
Chosroes  four  thousand  six  hundred  pounds 
weight  of  gold,  which  were  equivalent  to  an 
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annual  tribute  of  four  hundred.    In  one  wordf 
he  was  charged  with  meanly  purchasing  peace 
while  the  war  was  not  discontinued. 
He  lyti      His  behaviour  to  the  Goths  was  as  intract- 
^^r      able  as  his  conduct  to  the  Persians  was  mean. 
Totiia.    Totila  several  times  sued  for  peace,  and  was  a^ 
often  refused  ;  though  that  hero  offered,  in  the 
name  of  bis  nation,  to  pay  a  tribute,  to  re^ 
nounce  all  pretensions  to  Sicily  and  DaJmatia, 
and  to  serve  the  emperor  in  all  his  waxs ;  at 
the  same  time  representing,  that  part  of  Italy 
belonged  to  the  Franks,  while  the  Goths  c<m- 
tentea  themselves  with  the  remains  of  a  coun* 
try  which  was  reduced  to  an  entire  desert.    In 
all  probability  he  would  have  made  Justinian 
repent  his  haughty  refusals,  had  not  Narses 
been  sent  against  him  at  the  head  of  a  strong 
army. 


CHAPTER  V. 

KARSES  WRESTS  ITALY  FROM  THE  GOTHS,      AVTAm 

OF  THE  THREE  CHAPTERS, 

^™^*  N^ ARSES,  great  chamberlain  and  favourite  of 
'  the  emperor,  was  an  eunuch,  and  unquestion- 
ably a  perfect  master  in  the  mystery  of  court 
intrigues,  as  he  had  raised  himself  from  a  state 
of  slavery  to  the  summit  of  power;  yet  bis 
merit  and  abilities  were  still  superior  to  his 
fortune.  The  choice  of  such  a  commander  can 
only  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  favour, 
for  he  was  unacquainted  with  war ;  and,  thir*. 
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teen  years  before,  when  he  marched  into  Italy 
to  reinforce  Belisarius,  had,  from  an  unpardon- 
able pique,  crossed  that  generaPs  operations. 

However,  his  nomination  brought  success.Themetiiodi 
Narses  affected  unwillingness,  that  he  might  ^JS^ 
obtain  all  the  supplies  which  he  wanted.     The    ■»«** 
treasury  was  thrown  open  to  him,  and  he  le- 
vied one  of  the  strongest  armies  which  the 
empire  had  for  a  long  time  set  on  foot.     His 
show  of  devotion,  joined  to  uncommon  saga^ 
eity,  a  great  share  of  courage  and  prudence, 
and  boundless  generosity,  contributed  to  the 
success  of  his  enterprises.  The  soldiers  thought 
him  inspired,  and  believed  themselves  invin- 
cible under  his  command. 

The  Franks,  who  were  masters  of  Treviso,  ftse. 
Vicenza,  and  Padua,  having  refused  him  a  pas-  ^^^^^^ 
sa^e,  he  took  the  road  to  Ravenna,  passed  near  ^^"^^Jij" 
Rimini,  without  losing  time  in  laymg  siege  to 
it,  and  directed  his  course  towards  Rome.  To- 
tila  advancing  aeainst  him,  they  came  to  an 
engagement  m  the  plain  of  Lentagio,  in  the 
dutchy  of  Urbino,  where  the  Goths  were  rout- 
ed ;  and  their  king,  after  fruitlessly  endeavour- 
ing to  rally  them,  received  a  mortal  wound 
from  a  lance,  of  which  he  died  at  Capra.  A 
body  of  Lombards  in  the  army  of  Narses  did 
him  good  service  upon  this  occasion.  But  it 
was  not  then  imagined  that  their  nation  would 
-soon  reign  in  Italy.  The  conqueror,  after 
making  himself  master  of  Rome,  laid  siege  to 
Cumse,  the  strongest  town  in  the  whole  coun- 
try. 

The  Goths  had  elected  for  their  king  Theia,     .ssa 
a  brave  officer,  who,  though  not  possessed  of  the    c2L. 
humanity  of  Totila,  was  worthy  to  succeed  him 
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in  the  management  of  the  war.    Being  resolv* 
ed  to  preserve  Cumse,  he  advanced  as  far  as 
Mount  Vesuvius,  where  a  second  hattle  was 
fought,  and  the  two  armies  performed  prodi- 
gies of  valour.     Theia,  who  exposed  himself 
in  the  thickest  of  the  fi^ht,  bad  ^veral  times 
changed  his  buckler,  and,  attempting  to  do  so 
once  more,  that  which  he  had  bemg  loaded  with 
twelve  javelins,  he  was  run  through  the  mo- 
ment that  he  laid  open  his  breast;  notwith- 
standing which,  the  Goths  continued  the  hat- 
tle with  eaual  fury ;  but  at  last,  being  exhaust- 
ed, offeree!  to  lay  down  their  arms,  on  condi- 
tion of  being  permitted  to  leave  Italy  with 
their  effects^  suffered  to  live  according  to  their 
own  laws,  and  treated  as  allies  of  the  empire ; 
to  which  Narses  consented,  in  order  that  he 
might  not  drive  them  to  despair* 
An  Italy       Cumse,  defended  by  Aligem,  the  brother  of 
Totila,  still  held  out  against  so  formidable  an 
enemy ;  and  though  the  Romans  threw  down 
some  of  the  towers  and  a  gate,  by  help  of  a 
mine  which  they  dug  through  the  grotto  of  the 
Sjbil,  they  could  not  make  their  way  into  the 
city.     Narses  therefore  decamped,  in  order  to 
make  a  conquest  of  Tuscany.     liucca  submit- 
ted, after  a  long  siege.     At  mst  Aligem  volun- 
tarily surrendered  the  keys  of  Cumae,  choosing 
rather  to  submit  to  the  Romans  than  to  the 
Franks  and  Alemains,  an  army  of  whom  threat- 
ened Italy  under  pretence  of  coming  to  his  as- 
sistance.    Their  leaders,  Beuclinus  and  Leu- 
tharis,  were  defeated,  and  seven  thousand  Goths, 
who  had  assembled  in  Compsa,  now  Conza, 
being  forced  to  surrender  in  554,  Narses  com- 
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pleted  the  conquest  of  Italy,  which  he  govern- 
ed thirteen  years. 

Thus  fell  the  monarchy  founded  hy  Theodo-  iiie  itdkiH 
ric,  and  revived  by  Totila,  two  princes  who  oHh^SL 
may  be  compared  with  the  greatest  men  the 
world  has  pVoduced.  The  Gothic  nation,  which 
Procopius  affects  to  hold  in  such  contempt,  me- 
rits the  praise  and  regret  of  every  man  who  is 
not  blindly  wedded  to  prejudice.  But  these 
Ostrogoths,  so  just  and  numane,  who  treated 
the  Catholics  as  their  brethren,  were  held  in 
detestation,  because  they  were  Arians.  The 
Italians,  though  happy  under  their  dominion, 
formed  a  notion  that  it  was  disgraceful  for  Ca- 
tholics to  be  subject  to  heretics ;  and,  traitors 
to  an  equitable  government,  made  themselves 
miserable  by  a  change  of  masters. 

Justinian,  in  the  midst  of  the  great  affairs  of  Aibirof  tbt 
the  empire,  still  dogmatized,  and  desired  that  du^icm. 
his  opinions  should  be  adopted  as  rules  of  faith. 
Several  years  before,  he  had  published  an  edict 
against  the  Three  Chapters^  the  name  given  to 
the  theological  works  of  three  authors ;  the 
first  of  whom,  Theodorus  of  Mopsuestia,  died 
in  the  communion  of  the  church ;  and  the  two 
others,  Theodoret  and  Ibas,  had  been  admit- 
ted to  the  council  of  Chalcedon.  But  the  em- 
peror anathematized  their  writings ;  and  all 
were  obli^d  to  subscribe  to  his  edict,  under 
pain  of  disgrace.  Pope  Vigilius,  whom  he 
invited  to  Constantinople,  at  first  refused  to 
sign  it,  but  afterwards  consented  ;  upon  which 
some  western  bishops  having  excommuni- 
cated the  pope,  he  was  put  in  prison ;  from 
whence  making  his  escape,  he,  in  nis  turn,  ex- 
communicated the  adversaries  of  the  Three 
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-Chapters.  A  council  was  assembled  at  Constan- 
tinople, which,  being  entirely  composed  of  £a8>U 
em  bishops,  condemned  what  the  emperor  had 
condemned.  Though  the  West  refused  to  ad- 
mit this  decision,  Vigilius  at  last  received  it  j 
but,  for  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
it  was  rejected  by  a  multitude  of  bishops,  espe* 
cially  those  of  Istria  and  Venetia,  who  formed 
the  schism  of  Aquileia ;  however,  in  process 
of  time,  the  universal  church  has  ranked  those 
of  Constantinopole  among  theoecumenicalcoun- 
cils.  We  shall  find  the  East,  till  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  empire,  continually  disturbed  by 
the  same  spirit  of  controversy,  which,  in  its  in- 
fluence, is  so  pernicious  to  the  business  of  the 
state  and  the  order  of  society.  The  West,  un- 
der the  dominion  of  the  barbarians,  was  only 
shaken  by  war.  It  may  be  questiooied,  whe- 
ther their  ignorance  was  not  preferable  to  the 
remains  of  science,  on  which  the  Orientids  so 
much  prided  themselves. 


CHAPTER  Vir 


JEND  or  THE  KEIGN  OF  JTJSTIKIAN. 


^»^^^  A  LONG  pestilence,  dreadful  earthquakes,  con- 
||2^?(Sr°^tinual  wars,  the  barbarians  constantly  in  arms 
'*^"'^*"  and  carrying  on  their  enterprises,  the  people 
always  oppressed  and  unhappy — such  is  the 
picture  of^  Justinian's  reign,  notwithstanding 
the  success  of  his  generals.  He  imagined  that 
he  could  secure  tne  empire  from  invasion  by 
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buying  off  its  enemies  ;  but  the  money  which 
he  meanly  lavished  for  this  purpose,  only  served 
to  increase  their  avarice  and  insolence.  Before 
him,  the  standing  army  amounted  to  six  hun* 
dred  and  forty-live  thousand,  but  he  had  re- 
duced them  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand, 
dispersed  in  all  quarters  of  the  empire ;  a.  re- 
form which,  though  it  would  have  been  laud- 
able in  other  circumstances,  yet  was  then  a 
real  evil,  as  the  troops  were  insufficient  to 
make  head  against  so  many  enemies ;  and  even 
these  were  not  furnished  with  proper  subsist- 
enee»  the  sums  destined  for  their  support  being 
embezzled  by  the  receivers,  and  converted  into 
food  for  their  luxury.  The  conseauence  of  all 
this  was,  that  the  service  was  abandoned  at  the 
very  time  when  it  became  most  necessary. 
The  emperor  flattered  himself  with  propitiat- 
^S^  ^y  ^  relentless  zeal,  the  Divine  vengeance, 
to  which  he  attributed  so  many  misfortunes. 
Blasphemers  and  pagans  were  put  to  death ; 
but  religion  gained  Tittle  by  these  sacrifices; 
und  the  discontents  still  increased. 

Two  nations,  till  then  unknown,  the  Abares  inoo^oDi 
imd  Turks,  bad  advanced  from  Tartary  to  the    J^J^ 
frontiers  of  the  empire,  from  whence  they  sent  Turks,  ud 
ambassadors,  with  an  offer  of  alliance,  that  is,    ^"^ 
with  demands  of  a  subsidy  ;  and  Justinian  did 
not  fail  to  let  them  see,  as  had  been  so  often 
done  before,  that  they  could  sain  more  by  at- 
tacking the  Romans.   The  following  year,  559t 
Thrace  was  overrun  by  an  army  of  Huns,  who, 
passing  the  long  wall,  which  in  some  places  had 
Deen  thrown  down  by  earth<]uakes,  and  wa3 
every  where  unguarded,  made  incursions  to  the 
very  gates  of  Constantinople,  and  struck  an 
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universal  panic  even  in  the  heart  of  the  impe- 
rial palace. 
Bdittrras  BcUsarius,  who  had  passed  ten  years  lumotic- 
J^td  ed  at  the  court,  then  seemed  his  country's  sole 
„2iLl  refuge ;  and  being  intrusted  with  the  com- 
mand, defeated  the  barbarians,  though  ahnost 
without  an  army.  But  envy  awoke ;  he  was 
immediately  recalled,  and  the  Huns  renewed 
their  invasion.  The  emperor,  accordtng^  to 
custom,  bought  them  oflf;  and  by  this  roused 
the  jealousy  of  other  tribes,  who,  dreading  to 
lose  their  subsidies,  which  had  been  long  paid 
them,  fell  furiously  upon  the  new  comers  ;  and 
these  barbarians  destroyed  one  another  with 
such  merciless  and  obstinate  rage,  that  not 
only  their  power,  but  their  very  name,  was  ex- 
tinguished. 
MS.  The  affair  of  greatest  importance  was  to  con^ 
®"""*|^  elude  a  solid  peace  with  the  Persians,  who  were 
''^  much  more  formidable  enemies,  both  from  the 
strength  of  their  empire,  and  the  superior  qiiali- 
ties  of  their  sovereign.  After  seven  years  spent 
in  negotiations,  which  were  several  times  broken 
off,  a  peace,  no  less  shameful  than  necessary  to 
the  emperor,  was  concluded  for  fifty  years. 
The  prmcipal  conditions  were,  that  the  empire 
should  pay  to  the  Persians  a  subsidy  of  thirty 
thousand  pieces  of  gold ;  that  Chosroes  should 
give  up  all  claims  on  Lazica,  and  never  grant 
the  barbarians  a  passage  through  the  Caspian 
Straits  j  and  that  the  Komans  should  not  come 
near  any  frontier  of  Persia.  A  toleration  was 
likewise  granted  to  the  Christians,  but  upoa 
condition  that  they  should  not  attempt  to  make 
^y  proselytes. 
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This  treaty  contained  prayers  to  the  Supreme  Fteniiaritioi 
Seing  in  favour  of  those  who  faithfully  observed  thiitLty. 
it,  and  imprecations  on  the  violators.  Thus, 
the  same  God  was  called  to  witness  by  both 
parties.  The  two  princes  wrote  letters  to  each 
other,  in  order  to  ratify  the  peace.  Among 
the  pompous  titles  assumed  on  that  occasion 
by  the  kmg  of  Persia,  that  of  Giani  of  Giants 
appear*  entirely  new.  Could  any  thing  lessen 
its  ridiculousness,  it  would  be,  that,  in  eompari^ 
son  of  Chosroes,  Justinian  appeared  a  dwarf. 

It  is  related  that  the  emperor,  not  knowing 
where  to  find  money,  applied  to  Amicia,  a  lady 
of  great  wealth,  for  a  loan.  That  lady  re- 
quired time,  and  converted  her  riches  into 
plates  of  ^old,  with  which  she  lined  the  dome 
of  a  churcn ;  and,  when  the  work  was  finished, 
showed  it  to  the  prince,  saying,  There  is  all  I 
am  worthy  do  witkitwfiatyou  please;  upon  which 
Justinian  commended  her  piety,  and  retired  in 
great  confusion.  Gregory  of  Tours,  who  re^ 
lates  this  circumstance  with  great  encomiums 
on  the  lady,  by  his  narration  furnishes  a  proof 
of  a  kind  of  devotion  then  very  common,  whicl} 
was  equally  lavish  to  churches  and  monasteries, 
and  indifferent  to  the  necessities  of  the  public. 

Though  the  prince  gave  evident  signs  of  de-conspiner. 
cay,  some  factious  persons  formed  a  conspiracy ^^^Jg^^ 
against  his  life ;  but  the  murderers  were  seized 
when  on  the  very  point  of  putting  their  attempt 
in  execution.  One  crime  paves  the  way  for  an* 
other.  Three  villains,  suborned  by  the  ene- 
mies of  Belisarius,  accused  that  hero  of  being 
,the  *  author  of  the  conspiracy ;  in  consequence 
of  which,  he  was  stript  of  all  his  emplo3anents, 
and  kept  prisoner  seven  months  in  hourly  ex-r 
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pectation  of  death ;  yet  at  last  he  found  means 
to  clear  himself,  and  was  restored  to  the  empe- 
ror's favour,  which,  however,  he  did  not  long' 
enjoy,  being  prevented  by  death.  Baronius 
adopts  the  fable,  which  is  now  universally  de- 
cried, of  his  losing  his  eyes  and  begging  his 
bread. 

Belisarius  is  reproached  with  extreme  weak- 
ness for  his  wife  Antonina,  the  daughter  of 
a  charioteer  of  the  circus,  who,  by  her  birth^ 
dissoluteness  and  malifin^ity,  may  be  reckoned 
a  counterpart  of  the  empr^  Thk>dom. 
g^        Nothing  was  wanting  to  complete  the  weak- 
^^  Hess  of  the  old  emperor  but  fallmg  into  heresy, 
hereticaL  after  having  been  a  continual  persecutor  of  he- 
^^^  retics  ;  and  into  this  he  was  drawn  by  his  va- 
nity  of  dogmatizing.    He  became  a  follower 
ana  promoter  of  the  sect  of  the  Incorruptibles, 
who  maintained  that  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ, 
from  the  moment  of  his  conception,  was  inca- 

Eable  of  change  and  sufiering.  This  chimera 
e  attempted  to  estabUsh  by  an  edict ;  banish- 
ed the  patriarch  Eutychius,  and  some  other 
prelates  who  opposed  bis  sentiments  ;  and  was 
proceeding  to  tyrannize  over  conscience  with 
more  violence  than  ever,  when  he  died  in  the 
fourscore  and  fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  thirty- 
ninth  of  his  reign. 
opiiuoM  He  has  been  represented  as  a  great  man  by 
"^"■hS"*  a  number  of  historians,  who,  doubtless,  were 
dazzled  by  the  splendour  of  the  great  events 
which  have  thrown  a  lustre  upon  his  reigpi.    A 

Eatriarch  of  Constantinople  canonized  him  sir 
undred  years  after  his  decease ;  yet  Evagrius, 
a  cotemporary  historian,  says,  that  qf}er  he  had 
Jdkd  the  empire  mth  confusion  and  disorders^  he 
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"went  lo  receive  his  ptaushmcnt  in  heU!  But  nei- 
ther the  historian  nor  the  patriarch  were  pro- 
per iud^s  of  his  state  in  the  other  world ;  it  is 
the  business  of  unprejudiced  reason  to  fix  the 
deeree  of  esteem  or  censure  which  he  deserves 
in  this. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  TH£  LIFE  AND   LAWS 

OF  JUSTINIAN. 

The  historian  Procopius,  who  was  secretary 
to  Belisarius,  sometimes  extols  Justinian  to 
the  skies ;  but  the  book  of  Anecdotes  is  a  most 
severe  satire  upon  him.  For  which  reason^ 
some  able  writers  have  thought  it  falsely  as- 
cribed to  that  author.  ^  But/  says  M.  le 
Beau,  *  whoever  understands  the  language  in 
which  it  is  written,  and  is  acquainted  witn  his 
manner,  which  is  far  superior  to  that  of  all  the 
Greek  authors  posterior  to  Constantine,  must 
plainly  discover  him  in  that  work.  *  Without 
examining  this  point  of  criticism,  I  can  lay  no- 
thing more  instructive  before  the  reader,  than 
the  opinion  of  the  celebrated  Montesquieu,  who 
expresses  no  doubt  concerning  the  authenti- 
city of  the  book. 

'  I  acknowledge,'  says  he,  '  that  two  rea-Montwqiiin 
sons  make  me  favour  tne  Secret  History,  the    ^"^^ 
Anecdotes.     In  the  first  place,  it  accounts  bet-   g»iui«. 
ter  for  the  surprising  state  of  weakness  in 
which  the  empire  languished  during  this  and 
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the  following  reigns.     My  (second   reason  b 
drawn  from  a  monument  still  existing'  among 
us.    I  mean  the  laws  of  that  emperor,  in  whi<^ 
during  the  course  of  a  few  years,  we  see  juris* 
^       prudence  more  varied  than  during^  the  three 
hundred  last  years  of  our  monarchy.     These 
variations  are,  for  the  most  part,  in  matters 
of  so  small  moment,  that  we  cannot  see  what 
reason  induced  the  legislator  to  make  them; 
if  we  have  not  recourse  to  the  Secret  His- 
toid for  an  explanation,  and  say  that  the  de- 
cisions and  laws  of  this  prince  wer^  equally 
venal.  *  * 

We  may  therefore  conclude,  that  the  legisla- 
tion of  Justinian,  whatever  encomiums  may  be 
bestowed  upon  it  by  its  admirers,  is  defective 
in  several  essential  points.     For,  ordinances 
that  have  no  fixed  permanency,  but  are  vari- 
able from  one  day  to  another,  and  consequently 
dictated  by  capnce,  if  I  may  venture  the  as- 
sertion, are  less  proper  for  producing  regulari- 
ty than  confusion  in  society.  The  only  method 
of  establishing  order  and  correcting  abuses, 
is  to  make  the  laws  simple,  clear,  unequivocal, 
and  reduce  them  to  the  true  principles  of  equi- 
ty.    Had  those  of  Justinian  been  generally 
of  this  inestimable  character^  why  were  they 
endlessly   multiplied?    Why  have  they   pro- 
duced commentaries  numerous  enough  to  fill 
libraries  ? 
Tht  Code.      The  emperor  being  desirous  of  publishing  a 
system  of  jurisprudence,   employed  for  that 
purpose  Tribonian,  a  court  lawyer,  who  made 
a  trade  of  justice,  and,  besides,  w^s  not  eu- 
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dowed  with  a  genius  extensive  enough  for  such 
a  work.  The  Code^  which  includes  the  imperial 
laws  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Adrian, 
and  appeared  in  529*  was  a  hasty  compilation. 
Besides,  the  publication  of  more  than  two  hun-r 
dred  new  ordinances  made  by  the  emperor,  the 
faults  remarked  in  the  first  edition  made  it  ne- 
cessary to  give  a  second  in  534,  which  is  that 
n.ow  extant. 

The  Digest^  or  Pandects^  which  was  drawn  Hie  va^ak, 
up  in  three  years,  appeared  in  533.  This  was 
an  immense  work,  in  which  it  was  designed  to 
collect  and  arrange,  in  methodical  order,  with 
amendments,  9.II  that  was  useful  in  the  works  of 
the  ancient  lawyers,  which  amounted  to  more 
than  two  thousand  volumes.  The  emperor, 
when  he  gave  it  the  authority  of  law,  forbid  its 
being  commented.  In  case  of  doubt,  recourse 
was  to  be  had  to  the  prince,  who  was  invested 
with  the  sole  power  of  supplying  the  defects, 
or  interpreting  the  meaning  of  the  laws.  He 
ordered  the  judges  to  conform  to  that  given  in 
the  Digest,  making  all  other  interpretations  of 
no  authority,  and  even  forbidding  their  being 

2 noted.  Tribonian,  and  the  other  compilers, 
aving  had  full  liberty  to  change,  to  lengthen, 
or  abrid^  the  texts  both  in  the  Digest  and 
Code,  it  IS  not  to  be  doubted  that  many  of  the 
laws  or  decisions,  given  under  the  names  of 
ancient  emperors  or  judges,  were  considerably 
vitiated. 

'   The  Institutions^  which  were  published  a  short  ^  tiw 
time  before  the  Digest,  had  likewise  the  force 
of  law.     They  contain  the  first  principles  of 
jurisprudence,  and  are  much  more  esteemed 
than  the  two  other  works. 
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1^         Last  of  all  came  tbe  NaoeUcs^  which,  in  some 
NoTdte.    instaoces,  are  directly  contrary  to  the  Code. 
The  emperor    seemed    often   to    make    laws 
merely  ior  the  pleasure   of  afterwards  alter- 
ing them, 
oiiis  syrtm     in  the  East,  this  great  body  of  laws  subsist* 
^JjJ^    ed  only  till  the  ninth  century ;  when  the  em- 
latodiaaae.  peror  Basilius  Substituted  toe  Basilica  in  its 
stead.     In  tbe  West,  it  was  first  abrogated  by 
the  laws  of  the  Lombards,  and  continued  in  o- 
blivion  till  the  twelfth  century,  when  a  copy  o( 
the  Digest  was  found  at  Amalfi.    Thus,  the 
seal  triumph  of  Justinian's  legislation  has  been 
over  modem  nations,  who  unhappily  were  ac* 
quainted  with  it  too  early  and  too  late  ;  too  kte^ 
because  it  would  have  dispeUed  many  errors 
which  sprung  from  barbarism  and  ignorance ; 
too  early,  because  for  want  of  discernment,  the 
good  and  bad  were  adopted  indifferently.  That 
emperor  himself  fumisnes  a  strong  argument 
against  the  utility  of  his  laws,  for  cusorder 
universally  prevailed  during  his  whole  reign. 
However,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  in  tbe 
midst  of  confusions  and  dangers^  laws  lose  their 
efficacy. 
wumaicai      I  sn&W  couclude  with  some  observations  oC 
canning  Moutesquicu,  because  they  will  instruct  us  how 
marriage,  to  rcasou  ou  uuitters  of  such  importance.  '  Jus^ 
tinian  ordained,  that  a  husbaim  might  be  di^ 
vorced,  and  the  wife  not  lose  her  portion,  pro* 
vided  he  had  not  been  able  to  consymmate 
the  marriage  in  two  years,  which  period  he 
afterwards  lengthened  to  three.    But  in  such 
cases,  two  years  are  equivalent  to  three,  and 

three  are  no  better  than  two. '  *   We  have  here 

■  '  ■'  ■     ■  ■     ■    -  ■  ■  ■   ^ 

•  Esprit  dm  Loix,  199.  a  16. 
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ft  palpable  instance  of  the  capnciousness  of  tliis 
legislation. 

•  The  law  of  Justinian,  which  made  the  consent 
of  either  husband  or  wife  to  enter  into  a  monas- 
tery, sufficient  reason  for  divorce,  was  entirely 
contrary  to  the  principles  of  civil  jurispru- 
dence.  Causes  of  divorce  ought  to  spring 
from  some  impediments,  which  could  not  be 
foreseen  before  marriage;  but  the  desire  of 
living  in  chastity  could  be  foreseen,  because  it 
is  an  affection  of  the  mind.  This  law  favours 
inconstancy  in  a  state,  which,  by  its  nature  is 
perpetual.  It  ifi  inconsistent  with  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  divorce,  which  permits  the 
dissolution  of  one  marriage,  only  m  hopes  of 
ianother ;  and  even  if  we  consider  the  mat«> 
ter  in  a  religious  light,,  it  is  only  offering  to 
God  victims  without  a  sacrifice. '  *  Whatever 
^is  writer  says,  if  we  consider  the  matter  in  a 
relig'ious  light,  the  offering  may  be  a  real  sa- 
criface ;  but  his  reasoning  is  no  less  just,  so  far 
as  it  respects  the  principles  of  civil  jurispru<> 
dence,  with  regard  to  divorce. 

*  The  Roman  emperors,  as  well  as  our  prin-     iiw 
ces,  declared  their  pleasure  by  decrees  and  oi5b?iS?to 
edicts ;  but  what  our  princes  do  not,  they  per-  ^  ^JJ^  ^ 
mitted  the  judges  or  private  persons,  who  nad     uwa. 
differences,  to  put  questions  to  them  by  letters, 
and  their  answers  were  called  Rescripts.     It 
is  plain,  that  this  was  a  bad  method  of  legisla- 
tion.    Those  who  in  this  manner  request  laws, 
are  no  proper  guides  for  the  legislator :   the 

facts  are  always  unfairly  represented 

Macrinus  had  resolved  to  abolish  all  those  re«- 

*  Esprit  det  Ldx,  L  26.  c.  9. 
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scripts.  He  could  not  bear  that  the  answers  of 
Commodus,  Caracalla,  and  so  inany  other  ig-* 
Borant  princes,  should  be  regarded  as  laws  ; 
but  Justinian  was  of  a  di&rent  <H»inion,  and 
filled  his  code  with  them. '  *  The  rescripts 
often  contained  excellent  principles,  worthy  of 
being  adopted  as  laws ;  but  it  was  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  make  a  proper  selection. 

Another  law,  which  mi^ht  have  exercised 
Montesquieu's  critical  ability,  beaxs,  that  if 
the  condition  of  having  children  be  annexed 
to  a  legacy,  or  other  donation,  it  shall  be  held 
as  fumUed  on  the  legatee's  entering  into  the 
church  or  a  monastery.  The  ancient  legisla- 
tors had  entertained  juster  notions  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  encouraging  marriage ;  and  so  strange 
a  novelty  was  by  no  means  requisite  for  pro- 
moting the  real  good  of  the  church. 
,1  In  541,  Justinian  abolished  the  consulship, 
which  had  long  been  an  office  merely  titular. 
The  consuls  walked  in  procession  seven  times 
in  the  year,  and  threw  money  among  the  peo- 
ple. This  expensive  piece  of  vanity  ordinari- 
ly cost  two  thousand  pounds  weight  of  gold, 
part  of  which  was  often  paid  from  the  pubHc 
stock,  few  consuls  being  able  to  support  the 
burden.  However,  some  of  the  succeeding 
emperors  occasionally  assumed  that  title, 
iw  flHpire  When  we  see  a  vast  empire  attacked  on  every 
■^SJJ7  si^^»  P*^yi"^g  subsidies  even  to  its  enemies,  ex- 
hausted of  money,  and  yet  a  prey  to  luxury,  in 
want  of  defenders,  and  filled  with  dissension,  it 
is  evident  that  its  ruin  draws  near,  and  its  last 
successes  are  only  new  symptoms  of  decay. 

•  Esprit,  dci  Lois,  L  29.  c  17. 
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Eren  victories  and  conquests  increase  its  weak- 
ness ;  the  few  great  men  to  whom  it  owes  them 
soon  disappear,  and  their  acauisitions  hecome 
an  additional  weight  to  sink  the  state. 


SUCCESSORS  OF  JUSTINIAN,  TO  THE 
CONQUESTS  OF  THE  SARACENS. 


BefoHi:  we  conclude,  let  us  take  a  cursory 
view  of  some  events,  which  will  serve  to  show 
the  decay  of  the  empire,  and  throw  light  upon 
the  Modem  History. 

Justin  II.  the  nephew  and  successor  of  Jus-  Jntm  il 
tinian,  a  weak  voluptary ,  hastened  the  destruc-     *  *** 
tion  of  the  empire .  hy  his  silly  pride  and  im- 

Jrudent  absurdities.  Narses  had  governed 
taly  with  sufficient  steadiness  to  restrain  the 
baroarians  for  thirteen  years,  but  perhaps 
with  too  great  severity  to  make  his  govern- 
ment beloved.  The  Italians,  always  mclined 
to  murmur,  lamented  their  being  subjected  to 
the  government  of  an  eunuch,  and  regretted 
the  Gothic  yoke,  which  they  had  been  anxious 
to  shake  ofi.  Narses  was  detested  by  the  em- 
press Sophia,  who  added  her  influence  to  the 
reproaches  iJsrown  out  against  him  by  envy. 
Not  satisfied  with  ruining  him  in  the  mind  of 
the  prince,  she  insulted  him  by  sending  him 
a  distaff, and  spindle,  desiring  that  he  would 
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come  and  spin  with  her  mai4s.     T%e  eld  g^ene- 
ral,  transported  with  rage,  replied,  /  mil  spin 
her  a  skein  she  shall  not  be  able  to  'scind;  sjad  he 
invited  the  Lomhards  into  Italy.    The  deacoH, 
Paul,  an  historian  of  that  countiyy  g^ves  this 
account  of  the  fact ;  and  M.  le  Beau  prefeis 
his  authority  to  the  objections  of  a  number  of 
critics,   who  deny   it  from    bare    conjecture. 
Narses  died  soon  after  of  regret ;  and  his  sue- 
cessor^  Longinus,  the  first  exarch  of  Ravenna, 
was  not  equal  to  the  task  of  resisting  the  tor* 
rent  which  came  pouring  upon  the  empire. 
M8-  The  Lombards,  one  of  those  German  na- 

^^  tions,  which  probably  sprung  from  Scandina- 
'****"'*  via,  had  obtamed  Pannonia  and  Noricum  from 
Justinian,  and  their  king,  Alboinus,  meditated 
the  conquest  of  Italy  ;  but  being  resolved  first 
to  secure  himself  against  his  formidable  neigh* 
hours  the  Gepidae,  he  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  the  khan  or  prince  of  the  Abares.  He 
defeated  and  killed  Cunimond,  king  of  the  Ge- 
pidse,  and  married  his  daughter.  Then  pass- 
mg  the  Julian  Alps,  easily  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  Venetia,  which  reached  as  far  as  the 
Addua,  Adda,  and  extended  his  conquests  oft 
every  side  with  great  rapidity,  forming  three 
considerable  dutcnies,  Frmli,  Spol^o,  and  Be- 
neyento.  Pavia  surrendered  after  a  three  years' 
siege,  and  was  made  the  capital  of  his  &ii^- 
dom. 
^wbrt^  The  Lombards  being  always  bought  oflF,  ne- 
"^to  ver  made  themselves  masters  of  Kome.  And 
^iTiS^^-Ravenna,  the  maritime  towns  of  Campaniai 
Brutium,  the  ancient  Calabria,  in  which  were 
Brundusium,  Tarentum,  Hydruntum  (Otranto) 
and  Sicily,  were  all  that  remained  to  the  an- 
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fkt.  The  esarehSy  Uke  the  Persian  satraps, 
l^erned  that  country  with  sovereien  autao- 
rity,  but  removable  at  the  ivill  of  the  empe^ 
ror,  to  whom  they  were  obliged  to  pay  a  sum 
of  money  annually.  It  is  already  easy  to  be 
foreseen,  that  the  ea^arehate^  not  being  able  tQ 
support  itself  without  assistance  from  Constan-r 
tinople,  must  fall  into  the  hands  of  foreigners, 

Aiboinus  rendered  himself  eaually  valued  ^Wgieai 
and  respected  by  his  justice  and  clemency ;  and. 
what  nutkes  the  noblest  pane^ric  of  a  conque- 
ror, the  people  whom  he  subdued  were  happy 
under  his  dominion ;  but  he  was  deprived  of 
reaping  the  fruits  of  his  valour  and  prudent 
by  a  tragical  death.  According  to  tne  praq* 
tice  of  the  barbarous  nations  oi  the  North,  h^ 
caused  a  cup  to  be  made  of  the  skull  pf  Cuni- 
mond,  kin^  of  the  Gepidse,  whom  he  h^d  kill- 
ed with  his  own  hand,  to  drink  out  pf  at  sor 
lemn  festivals.  One  day,  when  he  wns  heated 
with  wine,  he  presented  this  cup  to  the  queen, 
Bosnumda,  the  daughter  of  Cunimond,  invit- 
ing her  to  drink  mSi  her  father.  Seized  with 
nge  and  horror,  she  contrived  a  scheme  (^ 
cruel  vengeance,  and  proposed  to  Ferideus,  a 
brave  officer,  to  be  her  instnm^ent,  and  to  asr 
sassinate  the  king ;  but,  not  being  able  to  pre- 
vail with  him,  i^e  employed  a  very  extrawdir 
nary  artifice.  The  officer  having  a  commerce 
of  gallantry  with  one  of  the  queen's  women, 
Rosmonda  one  night  took  her  place ;  and,  after 
he  had  gratified  his  passion,  discovered  her- 
self, bidmng  him  choose  whether  he  xvould  kill 
AUnrnms^  or  die  the  uctim  qfhis  rage.  Ferideus, 
dreading  the  punishment,  assassinated  the  lung 
in  presenee  of  Bx)smonda« 
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Clef         Clef,  the  successor  of  Alboinus,  was  detested 
■"■iTjf^  foj^  ^i*  avarice  and  cruelty ;  and,  after  a  reign 
^^JJJH*  of  eighteen  months,  was  murdered  by  one  of 
his  dctoestics,  upon  which  the  Lombard  nobi- 
lity shook  off  the  yoke  of  the  royal  authority* 
For  a  space  of  ten  years,  thirty-six  dukes  go- 
verned each  their  own  subjects,  like  so  many  ty- 
rants; and  then  chose  Autnaric,  the  son  of  Clef, 
who  added  to  the  conquests  of  their  nation. 
If  the  dukes  had  not  chosen  a  king,  the  liom- 
bards  would  soon  have  been  ruined  by  anarchv. 
Juitin        At  the  time  that  Justin  lost  Italy,  notwim- 
^^ittL  standing  the  peace  for  fifty  years  which  had 
^^*~»^  been  concluded  by  Justinian,  he  provoked  a 
war  with  the  Persians.     He  sent  ambassadors 
to  conclude  an  alliance  with  the  khan  of  the 
Turks  that  inhabited  the  country  near  mount 
Altai,  at  the  source  of  the  Irtis.     He  swore  to 
defend  the  Persarmenians  and  Iberians  who 
had  rebelled  against  Chosroes,  for  compelling 
them  to  renounce  Christianity ;  and  Chosroes 
having  demanded  the  pensions  that  were  due 
to  him,  haughtily  replied,  that  he  wooJd  MH>t 
f«iy  them ;  that  if  the  king  of  Persia  was  de- 
sirous of  bis  friendship,  it  was  inconsistent  to 
require  money,  and  that  he  hoped  to  lower  the 
pnde  of  the  Persian  monarch,  and  deliver  that 
country  from  a  tyrant,  who  was  a  persecutor 
of  the  Christians. 
m.         War  was  rekindled,  and  the  Roman  army 
^a^^uoe.  1^^^  s^^^  ^<>  Nisibis  ;  but  the  inhabitants  did 
^j^  not  deign  to  shut  their  gates,  and  the  siege 
Mig.     was  soon  raised.     Chosroes  took  possession  of 
Dara,  the  bulwark  of  the  empire  in  Mesopota^ 
tttia,  and  Syria  was  laid  waste  by  one  of  his  ge- 
nerals.   Justin,  borne  down  with  accumulated 
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misfortunes,  lost  his  senses.  Tiberias,  whom 
he  had  created  Caesar,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  yet 
worthy  of  the  throne,  took  prudent  measures 
to  stop  the  progress  of  the  Persians.  The 
haughty  Chosroes  was  defeated  at  Melitine  in 
Ijesser  Armenia,  and  saw  his  kingdom  laid 
waste.  He  died,  and  his  successor  Hormisdas 
continued  the  war,  which  was  prolonged  under 
several  reigns,  till  the  Saracens  began  to  make 
conquests ;  so  that  the  tottering  empire  re- 
ceived new  concussions  on  every  quarter. 

Justin  died  in  the  year  578.  Bj  one  of  his  Law 
edicts,  *  he  repealed  the  laws  of  Justinian  a-  ^^^^ 
gainst  divorces  made  with  mutual  consent,  and 
gave  liberty  to  married  persons  to  separate  as 
formerly,  it  they  did  not  agree,  and  to  contract 
a  second  marriage.  '  Marriage, '  said  he, '  bet- 
ing entered  into  by  mutual  consent,  ought  to 
be  dissolved  when  inclinations  change. '  He 
added,  that  he  had  consented  to  this  law  at  the 
request  of  a  great  munber  of  people,  to  pre- 
vent poisoning,  and  to  put  an  end  to  irrecon- 
cileable  enmities  ;  so  corrupted  were  the  man- 
ners, and  so  difficult  was  it  for  the  dictates  of 
religion,  with  regard  to  the  sanctity  and  indish 
soluble  tie  of  marriage,  to  triumph  over  the 
influence  of  vice  and  custom ! 

Tiberius,  whose  prudent  government  had  al-      stb. 
ready  placed  the  Roman  name  in  a  respectable    ^^T 
light,  found  himself  possessed  of  the  sovereign  T*«n»^ 
authority  upon  the  death  of  Justin.     Benevo- 
lent, just,  and  active,  his  whole  time  was  dedi- 
cated to  procure  happiness  to  his  subjects. 
However,  not  having  resolution  enough  to  re- 
■     '  '      '  ■  II. .  >    ., 
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sist  the  barbarians,  or  rather  yielding  to  tbe 
state  of  tbe  times,  he  was  obliged  to  abondoi^, 
to  the  Abares  Sinnium,  a  place  of  importance, 
and  the  only  one  remaining  to  the  empire  m 
Pkumonia.    Their  khan  even  insisted  upon  be- 
ing instantly  paid  three  years*  pension  vbich 
was  due  to  him,  at  the  rate  of  eighty  thousand 
pieces  of  gold  yearly ;  and  the  emperor,   to 
preserve  peace,  was  obliged  to  comply*   A  vic- 
tory gained  by  Mauritius  over  the  Persians, 
who  had  defeated  him  upon  a  former  occasion^ 
did  not  compensate  for  this  affix>nt«    Tiberius 
named  Mauritius  his  successor,  and  died  afiter 
a  too  short  reign.    Theophylact  says,  that  the 
plenty  and  prosperity 'Sf.nis  subjects  were  bis 
wealth  and  his  glory.    He  detested  the  trap- 

Sings  of  royalty,  and  desired  to  be  called  tne 
tther,  rather  tnan  the  master,  of  his  people. 
608.         Though  Mauritius  deserved  the  character  of 
^^     an  able  general,  and  .possessed  the  qualities  ei 
''""'^^  ^  S9^  prince,  his  reig^  could  not  restore  tbe 
smirs  of  the  empire.    The  Lombards  main- 
tained their  power  under  their  kings  Autbanc 
and  Agilulf ;  and  the  Abares  procured  an  in- 
crease of  their  pensicms.    After  a  loi^  series 
of  hostilities,  the  con<]uering  khan  made  an 
offer  of  restoring  the  prisoners  for  one  piece  of 

S>\d  a  head,  and  afterwards  for  much  less,  but 
auritius  refused ;  and  the  prisoners,  to  tbe 
number  of  twelve  thousand,  were  massacred, 
which,  however,  did  not  prevent  a  peace  from 
being  concluded,  when  twenty  thousand  pieces 
of  ^old  were  added  to  the  yearly  tribute  paid 
to  me  Abares.  Some  people  accuse  the  empe- 
ror of  shameful  avarice,  while  others  say  that 
he  only  refused  the  ransom  from  a  motive  of 
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revenge,  as  he  had  reason  to  he  offended  with 
these  pris<Mier8.  Whatever  was  the  cause, 
complaints  and  universal  disgust  succeeded. 

Two  years  after,  Phocas  pres^ited  himself  Hen emdiy 
hefbre  Constantinople,  at  the  head  of  an  army  '^'^^t^ 
of  rebels.    Having  been  proclaimed  emperor,    ''*«^ 
he  caused  five  sons  of  the  unhappy  Mauritius 
to  be  beheaded.    Mauritius,  who  was  present 
at  the  execution,  exclaimed,  at  every  «stroke, 
Thau  artjust^  O  Lard^  and  righteous  are  tk^ 
judgments.    The  death  of  the  father  closed  this 
bloody  scene,  which,  of  the  many  horrors  we 
have  seen,  was  the  most  enormously  wicked. 

Though  Phocas  was  a  monster,  and  totally  ^JV^^ 
void  of  merit,  the  pope  St  Gregory  wrote  to  obl^^hL 
him  in  honourable  terms,  such,  undoubtedly,  ^"  " 
as  were  prescribed  by  ceremony,  or  the  interest 
0f  the  h^y  see.  That  famous  pontifi*,  whose 
zeal  and  cliarity  did  honour  to  his  dignity,  had 
quarrelled  with  Mauritius  about  the  title  of 
oecumenical  patriarch,  of  which  the  bishops  of 
Ckmstantinople  were  ambitious.  Justinian  had 
given  them  that  title ;  and  John  Peinastes,  the 
JasteTj  who  was  respected  on  account  of  his  au- 
sterities and  liberalities  to  the  poor,  tried  to 
maintain  it,  notwithstanding  the  zealous  oppo- 
sition of  the  pope,  who  procured  a  declaration 
in  favour  of  the  privileges  of  the  Roman  church 
from  Phocas,  but  to  which  no  respect  was  paid 
by  the  Greeks. 

Gregory  took  the  humble  tide  of  Ae  Servant 
^  the  Servants  of  God;  which  in  him  was  an 
expression  of  sincere  modesty,  and  added  to 
the  respect  paid  to  his  person  and  dignity. 
Such  was  his  credit  at  Kome,  that  if  he  had 
been  a  less  virtuous  man,  he  might  have  ren- 
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dared  himself  independent.  This  was  probably 
the  cause  that  Phocas  showed  him  such  atten- 
tion ;  and  was  likewise  one  of  the  reasons  of 
the  progress  of  the  pontifical  authority. 
The         The  empire  was  overwhelmed  with  every 
ta£*&Sdty kind  of  disaster  under  the  reiffn  of  this  tyrant. 
jy^    Chosroes  II.  kin^  of  Persia,  who  had  heen  sup- 
ported by  Mauritius  against  a  rebel,  became 
the  implacable  enemy  of  Phocas.    The  Per- 
sians broke  through  every  barrier,  and  even 
seized  Edessa,  which  the  inhabitants  alleged 
had  an  authentic  promise  from  Jesus  Christ 
that   it  should  never  be   taken.      They  laid 
waste  all  Asia  from  the  Tigris  to  the  Bosjpho- 
rus.     Chalcedon,  which  was  only  parted  nrom 
Constantinople  by  the  strait,  saw  them  at  her 
gates. 
coiwpinMjy      The  cruelty  of  the  tyrant,  rather  than  the 
gjj^   public  disasters,  occasioned  continual  conspi- 
racies :  the  horror  of  his  barbarities  was  m, 
creased  by  a  barbarous  devotion.    He  compel- 
led all  the  Jews  to  be  baptized ;  but  at  last 
Prisons,   his  son-in-law,  wnom  he  suspected, 
invited  Heraclius,  the  exarch  of  Africa,  in  the 
name  of  the  senate,  to  come  to  the  assistance 
of  the  nation. 
Hendiiu       Heraclius  sent  his  son  with  a  fleet.     The 
w^owj'*  port  of  Constantinople  was  forced,  and  Phocas 
seized  and  dragged,  with  his  hands  tied  behind 
him,  before  the  conqueror,  who,  exclaiming 
with  indignation.  Thou  wretch^  haw  hast  thou 
governed  the  empire  f  he  replied.  Do  thou  govern 
better.     At  these  words,  young  Heraclius  flew 
upon  him,  and,  treading  him  under  his  feet, 
caused  him  to  be  cruelly  mutilated,  and  his 
liead  cut  off  in  presence  of  the  people.     He 
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reigned  eight  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  this 
same  Heraclius,  son  of  the  exarch« 

The  emperor,  though  possessed  of  valour     6ii, 
and  military  talents,  sunk  into  inactivity,  which  ^""^^  ^ 
stifled  all  passion  for  noble  actions,  either  from  '»«'»™^ 
the  deplorable  state  of  the  empire,  which  pret- 
vented  his  forming  any  important  undertakr 
in^,  or  that  a  relish  for  pleasure  added  to  the 
seductions  of  grandeur.     The  little  that  re-i- 
mained  to  the  Romans  in  Spain  was  seized  by  ' 

the  Visigoths.  The  Lombards  made  them- 
selves dreaded  at  Ravenna,  where  the  oppres-r 
sions  of  the  exarchs  caused  them  to  be  every 
day  more  and  more .  detested.  The  Persians 
took  Jerusalem,  and  laid  waste  the  country  of 
Egypt.  The  Abares,  having  recovered  tneic 
losses  by  the  enjoyment  of  several  years  re- 
pose, began  to  move,  and  obliged  them  again 
to  purchase  peace. 

We  must  recollect  that  Constantine  impru-  .  hw  . 
dently  introduced  tbe  custom  of  distributing  ^^^fibf^ ' 
bread  at  Constantinople,  which  was  consider-  *«»»*»»««"' 
ably  augmented  by  Theodosius ;  but,  for  want 
of  money,  though  Heraclius  laid  a  tax  upon  eve^ 
ry  loaf,  it  could  no  longer  be  continued.    The 
people  murmured,  and  me  emperor  endeavour* 
ed  to  retire  into  Africa,  but  was  prevented. 

His  courage  was  at  last  roused  by  the  insult?  esat. 
of  Chosroes  II.  and  the  victories  of  the  Per-  SSSaI 
sians.  He  turned  all  his  views  and  his  whole 
strength  on  that  side,  and,  having  headed  his 
army,  was  attended  with  the  greatest  success 
for  six  following  campaigns.  He  procured 
immense  treasures  by  tne  pillage  of  the  palace 
of  Dastagerd,  to  which  Chosroes  had  tyahs- 
ferre4  bb  residence,  because  the  astrologers 
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had  made  him  afiaid  to  live  in  Cteaiphdn^  his 
capital.  According  to  an  Eastern  writer^  who 
exaggerates  in  the  manner  of  his  coantrv,  the 
amount  of  five  thousand  millions  of  f  rench 
livres  was  paid  annually  into  the  king  of  Per- 
sia's treasury :  the  jewels  alcme  filled  a  thou- 
sand cofiers. 
an.  Chosroes  being  defeated  by  the  Romans,  was 
^J^^  detfironed  by  his  son  Siroes,  who,  aftw  having 
^^*^^^  the  barbarity  to  let  his  father  die  of  hunger, 
GCNicluded  a  peace  with  Heraclius.  The  two 
kingdoms  preserved  their  ancient  limits,  the 
prisoners  on  both  sides  were  restored,  and  the 
fiunous  cross,  which  the  Persians  had  carried  off 
fiom  Jerusalem,  was  brought  back  in  triumph 
by  the  emperor* 
He  dkiute  This  war  was  scarcely  ended,  when  he  sunk 
^1^  back  to  his  former  indolence.  He  was  no  Ion- 
gg^^  ger  a  hero,  but  an  inactive,  effeminate,  narrow- 
minded  prince,  eng^aged  in  subtile  controver- 
mea  at  the  very  time  he  was  losing  the  greatert 
part  of  his  dominions.  Monothehsm  tore  open 
the  wounds  which  the  Christian  worid  had  re* 
ceived  from  so  many  different  heresies.  Jt  was 
always  a  prevailing  madness  among  the  Greeks^ 
who  were  intractanle  in  their  opinioDs,  to  dis- 
pute about  incomprehensible  mysteries  ;  to 
render  them  more  obscure  by  their  attempts 
to  esplain  them,  and  perpetually  to  revive  ue 
most  dangerous  contentions.  'The  Arians  had 
rejected  the  divinity  of  the  Word  to  maintain 
the  unity  of  God ;  the  Nestorians  had  given 
*  two  persons  to  Jesus  Christ,  to  support  the 
opinion  of  his  having  two  natures ;  the  £itty« 
chians,  to  maintain  the  imity  of  the  person, 
confounded  the  two  natures  in  one ;  and,  last- 
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ly^  the  Monotiielites  supposed  anlv  one  will,  as 
they  could  not  conceive  two  wilts  to  exist  in 
the  same  person ;  and  this  heresy,  which  it  was 
supposed  would  reconcile  the  different  sectaries, 
found  a  great  many  followers.  Heraclius,  unit« 
ed  with  the  patriaichs  of  Alexandria  and  Con- 
stantinop^  published  the  famous  edict  called 
Sclkem  m  its  favour,  which  was  proscribed  by  Jj^. 
pope  John  IV,  in  639*  Pope  Honorius,  de-  ^*'*''~' 
ceived  by  appearances,  had  neglected  this  new 
opinion  as  of  no  con8e(j[uence  to  the  faith  ;  but 
he  very  soon  saw  that  it  affected  even  tilie  sub* 
stance  of  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  and,  far 
from  conciliating  the  minds  of  men,  it  must 
have  the  contrary  effect. 

While  the  EcmesU  occasioned  most  fatal  dis«  Bbhomefc 
turbances,  the  empire  and  Christianity  were  ^|^ 
threatened  with  a  dreadful  revolution,  which 
was  at  no  great  distance.  Mahomet,  a  native 
of  Mecca  an  Arabia,  of  a  poor  but  disting^sh- 
ed  fiunily,  was  bred  in  iterance ;  but,  having 
acquired,  some  idea  of  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity by  an  intimacy  with  a  Nestorian  monk, 
conceived  the  great  desi^  of  founding  a  new 
reunion  and  a  new  empire  at  the  same  time. 
This  ingenious  impostor  and  daring  enthusiast, 
liaving  artfully  prepared  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple, began,  at  the  age  of  forty-four,  in  the  year 
614,  to  set  himself  up  as  a  prc^het.  He  preach- 
ed to  the  Arabs,  his  countrymen,  commonly 
caUed  Sanu^ens,  his  new  religion,  which  was  a 
compound  of  Christianity  and  Judaism,  equally 
the  enemy  of  Christians,  Jews,  and  Idolators, 
jrespectable  for  its  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God 
ana  precepts  of  charity,  but,  in  other  respects, 
filled  with  fables  and  ridicidous  superstitions. 
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yet  very  well  calculated  to  inspire  invincible 
enthustasm,  which  bids  defiance  to  danger  and 
death. 
Teneti        Thc  teiiets  of  the  Mahometan  religion  con- 

^"""^^  duced  to  thifi  end.   The  first  was,  that  paradise 

«"^iMMu<n-  would  be  the  reward  of  every  believer  Ikliing 
in  battle ;  the  other,  that  the  duration  of  hu- 
man life  was  so  regulated  by  the  decrees  of 
God,  that  no  precautions  to  preserve  it  could 
avail. 

FVgiit  ud      The  new  prophet  at  first  met  with  opponenAs, 
"y*    and,  being  obhged  to  fly  from  Mecca,  took 

lUfHDet.  shelter  at  Medina,  where  he  was  protected 
by  some  Christians  and  Jews  who  were  set- 
tled there.  By  his  abilities  and  exploits  he 
united  under  nis  authority  all  the  tribes  of 
Arabs  who  had  hitherto  been  divided  and  in* 
dependent,  and  became  their  king  and  their 
pnest. 

Hegmof      The  hegffra^  or  flight  of  Mahomet,  the  fiu 

if^Jy.^  mous  epocha  of  the  Mahometans,  happened  in 
the  year  622.  Their  years  are  lunar,  ccnisist- 
ing  of  three  hundred  and  fifty-four  days,  eight 
hom^,  forty*eight  minutes ;  they  are  reduced 
to  our  reckoning  by  approximation.  If  they 
cut  off  one  in  thirty-three  of  theirs,  the  dif- 
ference will  be  only  an  anticipation  of  six 
days. 
War       ^  Mahomet,  with  his  Koran  ^  in  one  hand,  and 

^*^J[^^his  sabre  in  the  other,  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
^^   vast,^  empire.     He  sent  to  invite  princes  and 
people  to  receive  Islamsm^  the  name  which  he 
gave  to  his  reUgion.    The  governor  of  Bostra, 


■^B" 


*  AUKonm  rignifles,  in  Arabic,  The  Book^  by  way  of  *fw«»>tftfT, 
contaliiaaiepiwwptiudteiansgf  Abhomcl. 
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a  Sarftcen,  who  was  attached  to  tlie  service  of 
the  emperor,  having  caused  the  prophet's  de- 
puty to  he  assassinated,  he  attacked  the  Ro- 
mans. Caled,  the  most  famous  of  his  war- 
riors, whom  he  called  TTie  Sword  of  Ood,  de- 
feated a  numerous  army  with  only  a  handful 
of  soldiers.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  war 
which  lasted  more  than  ei^ht  hunmred  years, 
so  fatal  and  disgraceful  to  the  Christian  name. 

Mahomet  died  in  the  year  6dS,  and  the  six-     «n- 
ty-third  of  his  age,  recommending  three  things       of 
to  the  attention  of  his  friends ;  to  be  assiduous  ^'^l^ 
in  prayer,  to  drive  idolaters  out  of  Arabia,  and    Komu 
to  communicate  the  privileges  of  Mussulmen  tp 
all  proselytes :  and  these  three  points  were  re- 
vered as  Uivine  commands.    Notwithstanding 
the  absurdities  contained  in  the  Koran,  he  said, 
and  persuaded  his  followers  to  believe,  there 
was  not  a  word  in  that  book  which  hgd  not 
been  brought  to  him  from  heaven  by  the  angel 
Gabriel.     The  Mahometan  theologians  have 
had  keen  disputes  among  themselves  to  deter- 
mine whether  that  work  was  created  or  uncreat* 
ed.     Certainly  the  author  was  most  successful. 
He  formed  heroes,  zealous  enthusiasts,  who, 
animated  with  his  spirit,  rapidly  executed  aBto» 
nishin^  enterprises. 

He  mtended  his  son-in-law  Ali  to  be  his  sue-  JSSJLa 
cessor,  as  being  the  most  deserving ;  but,  not-      hj 
withstanding,  Abubeker,  his  father-in-law,  was  '^~**' 

{>referred ;  from  whence  originated  the  mo^  vio- 
ent  schism  and  irreconcileable  hatred  b^ween 
the  Turks  and  Persians.  The  last  maintain,  that 
the  three  first  califs*  before  Ali  were  usurpers, 

•  Tlie  word  caiy  sijpiifies  the  lieutenant  of  Mahomet.  Tliis  wis  tbp 
title  adopted  by  his  succeison,  whose  royil  and  sacerdotal  power  made 
fuch  progreasr 
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which  occasioned  great  rel%ious  dtsmites.    If 
the  Saracens  had  quaxelled  among  tnemselTes 
about  this  point,  or  about  scnne  article  in  the  Ko- 
ran, undoubtedly  they  would  have  liad  no  gieat 
advantage  over  the  Greeks ;  but,  ia  the  firat 
fervour  of  enthusiasm,  still  poor,  and  accustmn- 
ed  to  a  life  of  hardships,  fond  of  fighting,  and 
closely  united  by  a  fanatical  religion,  they,  in 
some  degree,  consumed  every  obstrucdon'  like 
the  fire  of  h^ven.    fFe  bring  you  eUherpata£$e 
or  hett^  said  they ;  y(m  must  ^ther  embnce  lila- 
«Mi9t,  pay  a  iributey  or  be  cut  m  pieces  tgf  our 
swords:  and  they  kept  their  words.    In  two 
years  time,  Abubeker  conquei^  a  great  part 
of  Syria,  and  died  leaving  no  property,    uis 
daily  expense  did  not  exceed  two  shillings  £d^« 
lisdi.    The  beginning  of  his  will  is  admired. 
This  is  tlie  bst  Will  qf  Abubeker,  made  when  he  fDOS 
en  the  point  of  leaving  thisworid,  when  infidels  be* 
gin  to  beSeve,  when  Bie  wicked  cease  to  doubt^  and 
when  liars  speak  the  truth. 

Omar,  his  successor  and  imitator,  very  soon 
completed  the  conquest  of  Sjrria,  but  acquired 
much  more  honour  by  pankming  a  viUaia,  who 
had  been  sent  by  Constantino,  t£e  son  of  Hera- 
dius,  to  assassinate  him.  He  reduodl  all  Mrao* 
potamia  in  one  campaign ;  while  Amrou,  one 
of  his  generals,  mane  a  conquest  of  Egypt ; 
and  abnost  all  Persia  belonged  to  the  Saracens 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  happened  in  the 
year^jM.  The  conquest  was  completed  die 
following  year  by  Othman  his  successor ;  and 
the  mighty  empire  of  Persia,  which  had  been  so 
formidable  to  the  Romans  ever  since  the  time 
of  Crassus,  sunk  with  its  last  king  Isdegerd  III. 
under  the  superior  force  of  a  nation  that  had 
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been  looked  upon  with  contempt  before  Maha» 
met.  There  it  met  with  the  poison  of  luxury; 
by  which  it  must  have  been  contaminated  soon- 
er or  later ;  but  that  did  not  prevent  it  from 
adding  Africa  to  so  man;^  other  conquests*  We 
shall  see  it  penetrate  into  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Ita^ 
ly,  and,  in  its  turn,  at  last  subdued  by  the  Tar* 
tars.  The  whole  world  is  but  one  theatre  of 
bloody  revolutions. 

A  thousand  remarkable  events  serve  to  prove 
the  superiority  of  the  Mussulmen  over  the  Ro^ 
macs  of  the  latter  ages,  whom  they  defeated  in  g^^ 
every  campaign.  I  shall  quote  a  few  in^ 
stances.  The  Saracens  fled  upon  seeing  their 
general  taken  prisoner  in  an  enga^ment, 
when  one  of  their  officers  exclaimed,  Haoe 
ydfUfirgot^  that,  to  turn  your  back  upmi  the  ene^ 
my,  is  to  offend  God  and  his  prophet?  What 
matters  it  though  Derar  be  taken  prisoner  ?  God 
is  living,  and  sees  j/ou.  They  instantly  returned 
to  the  charge,  and  defeated  the  Romans* 

Before  the  battle  of  Yarmouk,  which  preced- 
ed the  taking  of  Jerusalem,  one  of  the  leaders 
encouraged  the  army  by  the  following  speech : 
Mussutmen,  recollect  that  paradise  is  bqfore  you^ 
hdl  and  the  devil  be/und  you. 

Constantine,  in  a  conference  with  Amrou, 
asked  him,  by  what  right  he  pretended  to  Sy* 
ria  ?  The  right  which  the  Creator  bestows,  replied 
he.  The  earth  belongs  to  God  ;  he  bestows  it  as 
seemeth  to  him  good  Jbr  his  servants,  and  his  plea- 
sure  is  manifested  by  success  in  war. 

Mahomet  condemned  a  Mussulman  for  hav- 
ing cheated  a  Jew,  and  the  Mussulman  presum- 
ed to  appeal  to  Omar.  When  he  was  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  fact,  he  drew  his  sabre,  and, 
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striking  off  the  head  of  the  criminal,  JSekM 
what  me  man  deseroeSj  said  he,,tt;Ao  rejects  the 
sentence  of  the  Prophet ! 

When  Omar  came  to  lay  siege  to  Jerusalem, 
he  hrought  his  provision,  with  a  bottle  filled 
-with  water,  and  a  wooden  platter,  upon  his  ca- 
mel. Having  observed  some  of  the  Saracens 
dressed  in  silk,  and  other  clothes  taken  from 
the  enemy,  he  commanded  them  to  be  djna^«- 
eed  through  the  mud,  with  their  faces  towaras 
me  earth,  and  their  clothes  torn  in  pieces. 

When  Alexandria  was  taken,  Amrou  widied 
to  save  part  of  the  library ;  and,  having*  asked 
Omar's  permission,  received  the  following  an- 
,swer.  If  the  books  which  you  mention  contain  no- 
thing  but  what  is  in  the  book  of  God,  they  are  qjT 
no  use  ;  ifihey  do  not  agree  with  it,  they  are  ttvc- 
ked :  therefore,  give  orders  that  they  may  be, burnt 
Tkt  RoDtfi  If  we  reflect  on  the  voluptuous  luxury  of  the 
J^StZt  court  of  Constantinople ;  on  the  factions  of  the 
-"^  fiMm.  Qif^^g^  which  occasioned  continual  seditions, 
always  protected  by  some  of  the  princes ;  on 
the  theological  disputes  which  distracted  the 
minds  of  tne  people  ;  on  the  weakness  of  the 
army ;  the  exhausted  finances  ;  their  meanness, 
and  their  ruined  morals :  we  cannot  be  surprised 
at  seeing  the  empire  fall  a  prey  to  the  Mussul- 
men.  What  men  when  compared  with  their 
enemies !  It  is  fanaticism  contending  against 
bigotry. 
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JoLcHAiA.     Was  at  first  a  country  of  Peloponnesus ; 

'  but  when  Greece  was  subdued  by  the  Romans,  the 
provmce  which  they  called  Achaia^  comprehended 
Attica,  Boeotia,  Phocis,  Peloponnesus,  &c.  with  the 
islands, 

Adriatic,  Sea.     The  Gulf  of  Venice. 

'l&Q\5i.  An  ancient  people  of  It^,  inhabiting  the 
banks  of  the  Anio,  at  present  the  Teverone. 

iETOLiA.  A  countiy  of  Greece  on  the  Gulf  of  Co- 
rinth or  Lepanto,  at  present  the  Despotat,  a  part  of 
Ldvadia. 

Albania.  A  country  of  Asia,  near  the  Caspian  Sea, 
comprehending  at  present  Sohivan  and  Dagestan,  in 
which  is  the  city  of  Darbent. 

Allobroges.  a  people  of  Narbonne  Gaul,  inhabit- 
ing a  part  of  Dauphiny,  and  almost  all  Savoy. 

Alps.  These  mountains  were  divided  into  several  parts 
under  different  names.  The  CoUtan  ALpsj  between 
Dauphiny  and  Piedmont,  Mount  Cenis.  Grecian 
Alps^  between  Piedmont  and  Savoy,  Little  Mount 
St  Bernard.  Julian  Alpsy  between  Istria  and  Car- 
hiola  in  the  Austrian  dominions.  Lepontian^  in  Swis- 
serland.  Maritime,  between  Provence  and  the  ter- 
ritories of  Genoa.     Noricanj  between  Bavaria,  Urol, 
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and  Corinthia.  Pennine^  between  the  Milanese  and 
Valais,  Great  St  Bernard.  Rhetiatij  in  the  Ti- 
rol, &C. 

Amanus.  a  branch  of  Mount  Taurus  in  Asia,  wfaicb 
parts  Syria  from  Cilicia. 

Arabia.  A  country  of  Asia,  situated  between  Pales- 
tine, the  Red  Sea,  and  the  Gulf  of  Persia.  Hie 
ancients  divided  it  into  three  parts,  as  it  is  at  pre- 
sent* 1st,  AraJna  Petreoy  upon  the  confines  of  Pa- 
lestine and  Egypt  2d,  Arabia  DaertOj  on  the 
north,  where  the  people  known  b^  the  naxne  of  the 
Nomades  dwelt,  of  whom  one  tnbe  was  called  Sa- 
racens, which  name  afterwards  became  common  to 
all  the  Arabians.  3d,  Arabia  Felix^  to  the  south.  Its 
chief  towns  ore  Jatripa,  Medina ;  Macoraba,  Mecca; 
Saba,  8<>^«M^ 

Armenia.  The  Great  Armenia  lies  to  the  north  of 
Mesopotamia,  called  at  present  Turoomania.  Lesf 
Armenia  in  Asia  Minor.  It  was  a  part  of  Cappado- 
cia  conouered  by  the  kings  of  Armenia. 

Atlas.  A  great  moimtain  of  Africa,  extending  from 
east  to  west. 

Asia  Minor.  At  present  called  Natolia.  It  compm- 
hended  Hiryffia,  Lydia,  Bithynia,  Pontas»  Caiqpado- 
cia,  Cralatia,  Ionia,  Caria,  Cilicla,  &c 

Assyria.  Beyond  the  Hgris.  Its  ancient  capital  was 
Nineyeh.  The  other  famous  cities  are  Aiiwui  JEIrbil, 
and  Ctesiphon,  the  capital  of  the  Parthians.  Hiat 
country  is  at  present  called  Kurdistan. 

Attica*  A  country  of  Greece,  in  which  Athena  was 
situated.     It  is  called  at  present  Setine,  or  Atheni. 

B 

Babylonia,  or  Chaldra.  Situated  on  the  south  af 
Mesopotamia  and  Assyria.  Its  capital,  Babykm, 
whidi  was  on  the  banks  c^  the  EluphiBtes,  is  dei^T- 
ed.  It  has  been  supposed  that  Bwdat  was  in  toe 
same  place,  but  Baodat  is  on  the  Tigris.  This  coun- 
try is  at  present  called  Irak-AndiL 

Bactriama.    a  province  of  Persia,  on  this  side  the 
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Oxus,  the  Oihon.     It  is  a  part  of  the  country  of  the 
Usbeck  Tartars. 

Baleares.  Islands  which  were  dependent  on  Spain. 
Minorca  ahd  Majorca. 

BiETicA.     A  province  of  l^min,  which  took  its  name 
from  the  river  Bcetisy  Guadalquivir.     It  comprehend- 
ed Andalusia,  the  khigdom  of  Grenada,  and  a  part  of 
New  Castile. 

B<EOVA«^  A  country  of  Greece,  lying  west  of  Attica. 
Thebes,  Thiva,  was  the  capitaL 

BiTHTNiA.  A  province  to  the  north  of  Asia  Minor. 
Its  chief  cities  were  Prusa,  Nicaea,  Chalcedon,  Ni- 
comedia,  8cc.,  called  at  present  Bourse,  Isnich,  Scu- 
tari, Is-Nikmid. 

BoRYSTHENES.  It  is  the  river  Dnieper  which  runs  in* 
to  the  Black  Sea. 

BosPHORUS  of  Thrace.  It  is  the  strait'  of  Constan- 
tinople, by  which  the  Propontis,  the  sea  of  Mar- 
mora, communicates  with  the  Black  Sea.  Bospho- 
rus  Cimmeriusy  or  Chersonesus  Taurica,  at  present 
the  Crimea. 

Britain.    Great  Britain,  likewise  called  Albion,  com- 

{)rehended,  as  it  does  at  present,  England  and  Scot- 
and.  But  the  Roman  Britain,  thev  only  reckoned 
the  south  part  of  Scotland  with  ifngland.  Little 
Britain,  called  likewise  Hibemia,  and  sometimes  Sco- 
tia, was  Ireland. 
Brutium.  a  part  of  Italy  to  the  south,  where  was 
Crotona,  Cosentia,  and  Rhegium. 

C 

Campania.    A  part  of  Terra  d!  Lavoro,  in  the  king* 

'  dom  of  Naples. 

Cantabres.  a  people  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  in 
Giupuscoa,  Biscay,  and  Navarre.     It  was  with  diffi- 

'  culty  they  were  reduced  by  the  Romans. 

Cappadocia.  a  great  country  in  Asia  Minor,  border- 
ing on  the  Black  Sea.  It  fomied  a  kingdom,  and 
Caesarea  was  its  capital.  It  is  called  at  present  A- 
mazia  or  Amnazan. 

Caspian,  Gates.     Narrow  and  very  difficult  passage, 
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between  the  moimtiuns  and  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  » 

said  to  be  near  the  ci^  of  Darbent  m  Persia.     It  is 

now  called  the  Pass  of  Teflis. 
Caucasus.    A  branch  of  Mount  Taums  in  Asia,  Ijii:^ 

between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian. 
Celtica.     See  GauL 
Chaldea.     See  Babyl(Hiia. 
Chebsonssus.     This  name  was  given  to  seversd  penin- 

solas.     Chersonesus,  Cimbricoy  Jutland.      Tmtrica^ 

the  Crimea.     TkractOf  Romania. 
Ciucia.  '  A  sottdiem  province  of  Asia  Minor,  where 

were  the  cities  of  Tarsus  and  Issus. 
Coslo-Stria.     a  country  of  Syria,  situated  in  a  de* 

lightful  valley,  the  limits  are  little  known.  See  Syria. 
Colchis.     Af&rwaids  called  T>uHca.     A  conntvy  of 

Asia,  lying  east  of  the  Black  Sea.    At  present  called 


CoMAGENA.     A  province  of  Syria  near  the  Euphrates. 
CoRCTRA.    A  Grecian  island  in  the  western  part  of  the 

Ionian  Sea,  at  present  called  Corfu. 
Crete.     An  island,   in  which  are  reckoned  several 

kingdoms.    It  is  the  isle  of  Candia,  in  the  south  of 

the  Archipelago. 
Ctrenaica.     a  part  of  Africa,  which  is  reckoned  at 

present  the  western  part  of  the  country  of  Barca. 

D 

Dacia.  a  oountnr  conmrehencting  Upper  Hungaiy* 
Transylvania,  Walachia,  and  Moldavia  beyond  the 
Danube.  Its  inhabitants  were  called  Gete.  The 
Romans  having  quitted  Ghreat  Dacia,  gave  that  name 

,  to  the  country  on  the  near  side  the  Danube. 

Daucatia.  It  was  the  eastern  part  of  the  nresoit  Dal- 
matia  and  Bosnia,  with  the  western  Servuu  Its  dties 
were  Salona,  Belgrade,  Taunmumj  &c 

Daroakia.'  Upon  the  confines  of  Macedonia,  some- 
times making  a  part  of  Dacia.  The  same  name  is 
given  to  other  countries. 

E 
EoEAK  Sea.    At  present  called  die  Archqpdago. 
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Egypt*  The  ancients  divided  it  into  threeparts.  lst» 
Lower  Egypt,  whose  chief  cities  were  Tanis,  Pelu- 
siam,  Canopus,  Alexandria.  2d,  Middle  EgHP^  in 
which  stood  Memphis.  Sd,  Upper  Egmpt  or  ThebaiSy 
where  were  Thebes,  Elephantis,  and  S^ene. 

Emilia.  A  country  of  ItEdy  or  Cisalpine  Graul,  be- 
tween the  Po  and  the  Apennines.  It  comprehended 
the  dutchy  of  Parma,  and  extended  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ravenna. 

Epirus.  a  country  of  Cireeoe,  at  present  called  Low- 
er Aibaiiia.  Ambracia,  Larta,  uid  Nicopolis,  Pre- 
Teza,  built  by  Augustus  after  the  battle  of  Actium, 
were  the  chief  cities. 

Ethiopia.  Lies  south  of  Egypt,  and  is  called  at  pre* 
sent  Nubia  and  Abyssinia.  The  most  remarkabte  of 
its  inhabitants  were  the  Troglodites,  who  dwelt  in 
caverns  on  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea. 

Etruria,  or  Hetruria.  At  present  Tuscany,  with  a 
part  of  the  Papal  territories^  lyhig  west  of  the  Tiber. 

EuBEA.  An  island  in  the  Egean  Sea,  extending  along 
the  coast  of  Boeotia,  whose  capital  was  Chalcis.  The 
Euripus  parted  it  from  the  mainland*  Jt  is  at  pre- 
sent called  Negropont. 

p  •  • 

Falisci*     a  people  of  Etruria  upon  the  Tiber.     Fa* 

lerii  was  their  capital. 
:  FinsNATEs.    A  pcoplc  of  Latium,  whose  capital  was 

Fidenas. 

G 

Oalatia  or  Oallo-Grbcia.  A  province  of  Asia 
Minor,  where  the  Gauls  settled.  Ancyra  was  its 
capital,  at  present  Angouri. 

Gaul.  Was  divided  into  four  parts,  Belgica,  Celtica, 
Aquitania,  Narbonnensis.  1st,  Be^coj  comprehend- 
ed the  country  lying  between  the  ocean,  the  Rhine, 
and  Mount  Vogesus,  Voge,  to  the  Seine  and  the 
Mame.  2d,  Celtica,  the  middle  and  the  fl^ate$t 
part  of  France.  3d,  Aquitania,  the  country  between 
the  ocean,  the  Garcmne,  and  the  Pyrenean  moun* 
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tains.  These  three  were  OEdled^c9»iato^Haii«dCis^ 
because  the  people  wore  loiig  hair.  4th,  NarbtM^ 
nenszSf  callea  Braccata  from  the  name  cf  a  dress» 
included  Languedocy  Prore^cey  Dauphiny,  and  fi»- 

vov. 

Augustus  extended  Gallia  Narlxmnenais  to  the  Loirep 
and  new  divisions  were  constantly  made.  At  the 
end  of  the  fourth  century, .  Gaul  was  divided  into 
seventeefi  provinces.  Two  of  Narbonne^  three  of 
Aquitaine,  three  of  Lyons,  four  of  Bdgia,  the  Vien- 
nenses,  the  Senones,  the  Sequani,  and  others. 

As  the  northern  part  of  Italy  was  pe€3p\edVyy  co- 
lonies from  Craul,  the  Romans  gave  it  toe  name  of 
Gallia  Cisaipinoy  and  the  country  situated  bmood 
the  Alps,  with  respect,  to  Italy,  they  called  UoUia 
Transiupiruu 
Germania.  Comprehended  the  countiy  between  the 
Rhine,  the  Danube,  the  Vistula,  and  the  Northern 
Ocean,  which  was  called  Great  Germamf.  The  Leu 
was  a  part  of  Gaul,  the  near  side  of  the  Rhine,  and 
where  it  was  settled  by  German  colonies. 

Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  a  part  of  Poland 
were  in  Great  Grermany ;  but  it  did  not  extend  8Q  fiur 
to  the  south  as  modem  Germany. 
\  Greece.  The  south  part  of  TurkCT  in  Europe.  The 
ancients  divided  it  into  sul  parts,  Macedonia,  Epirus, 
Thessalla,  Achaia,  Peloponnesus,  and  the  IgJ^tgyif- 

Great  Greece  is  the  southern  part  of  baiy,  wliefe 
the  Greek  colonies  were  settled. 

H 

Hellespont.  The  straits  which  part  Europe  and  Aaiil, 
at  present  called  the  Dardanelles.  TUs  name  was 
mven  to  the  country  in  Asia,  situated  iq>on  the  straits. 
The  cities  of  Lampsacus  and  Cizicus  made  a  part  of  iL 

Helvetia.  A  Celtic  nation,  comprehendii^  Swiaser- 
land,  except  the  canton  of  Bale. 

Hemus,  at  present  Balkan.  .  A  range  of  mountains 
crossing  Inrace. 

Hercynia,  the  Forest  of.  This  immense  forest  cover- 
ed almost  all  Germany,  and  extended  from  Alsaoe 
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and  Swissearland  to  TraBsylvania.  The  Black  Forest 
is  a  part  of  it. 

H18PANIA9  Spain.  The  Romans  diyided  it  at  first  into 
two  parts,  UUeriara  and  Ciieriora,  or  Tarraconensis. 
The  first  was  afterwards  subdivided  into  two  prd^ 
Tinces^  Lusitania  and  Baetica.  See  these  words.  The 
second  into  three.  1st,  The  Tarraconensis  Propet» 
in  which  were  Tarra^n,  Sartagossa,  Pampeluna, 
Nnmantia.  2d,  Gallicia,  in  which  were  Braga,  Por- 
to, Lugo,  Leon.  9d,  The  Carthaginian,  in  which 
were  Cartha^na,  Val^icia,  and  Toledo. 

Htpanis.  a  nyer  of  Scythia  in  Europe,  called  at  pre- 
sent the  Boff. 

HtIicania.  a  province  of  Persia,  to  the  south  of  the 
Ca^ian  Sea,  at  present  Mazandiran,  or  Tabaristan^ 


I 

Iberia.  A  province  of  Asia,  between  the  Ca^ian  and 
the  Black  Seas.  The  same  name  was  likewise  giv^n 
to  l^ain,  because  of  the  river  Ebro,  Iberus.  It  is 
called  at  present  Georgia. 

luLTRiA.  This  country  was  ^preatl^  extended  after  the 
Roman  conquests,  and  divided  mto  eight  provinces, 
which  were  again  subdivided.  1st,  Khsetia.  2d, 
Noricum.  Sd,  Pannonia.  4th,  Libumia.  5th,  Dal- 
matia.  6th,  Illyria  Proper,  in  which  are  Scutari 
and  Durra^zo.  7th,  Maesia.  8th,  Dacia.  It  was 
bounded  by  the  Danube,  the  Lake  of  Constance  and 
the  Rhine,  the  Alps,  the  Adriatic  Sea,  Greece,  and 
Thrace. 

Ikdia.  The  ancients  knew  litde  of  this  country  but 
the  Western  Peninsula,  and  that  which  forms  a  great 
part  of  the  Mwul's  country.  It  was  India  on  the 
near  side  the  winges*  The  country  of  the  Brach- 
mans  beyond  the  Ganges,  towards  the  source  of  that 
river,  is  the  Thibet,  or  the  country  of  the  Tinnys, 
The  peninsula  of  Malacca  was  called  the  Golden 
Chenonetus.  They  included  the  country  of  Sina,  China 
in  India,  which  was  undoubtedly  the  south  part  of 
China,  with  Cochinchina  and  Tonqiiin. 

IvsuBRiA.    A  part  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  inhabited  by  a 
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colony  of  Gauls  called  Insubres.    Hie  capital 
Milan. 
Ionia.     A  country  of  Asia  Minor,  in  which  were  die 

•  cities  of  Miletus,  Ephesos,  Smyrna,  and  odiers. 
IsAURiA.     A  mountainous  country  in  Asia,  on  the  con- 
fines of  Cilida,  at  present  Sbum  in  Cawimania. 

Italy.  It  was  at  first  only  the  southern  part  of  tiie 
countiT  which  is  known  oy  that  name  at  present,  and 
was  afterwards  divided  into  nine  parts.  Ist,  Cisal- 
pine Gaul  or  TogatOf  since  Lombaidy.  dd,  Etmria. 
3d,   Umbria.     4th,  Picenum.     5th,  Stutrnhnn,  and 

•  the  country  of  the  Sabines.  6th,  l^t'wim.  Idi, 
Campania.  8th,  Magna  Ghrecia.  9th,  Tlie  Islands, 
Augustus  divided  it  into  deven  provinces,  and  Con- 
stantine  into  seventeen. 

JuDEA.     In  Asia,  at  present  a  part  of  Souria. 

L 
Laconia.     In  Peloponnesus,  the  country  of  the  Sjpsr- 

tans  at  present  called  Maina. 
Latium.     The  country  of  the  Latins,  Rutuli,  Vobd, 

Hernici,  &c.    It  is  at  present  the  Campania  di  Roma, 

and  the  adjacent  part  of  the  Terra  di  JLavoro. 
Lazica.     See  Colchis. 
Lesbos*     An  island  in  the  Archipelago;  at  present 

Metellne. 
Lib  AN  us.     A  cham  of  mountains  on  the  confines  of 

Syria  and  Palestine. 
Libya.     A  country  in  Africa ;  at  present  Barca. 
LiGURiA.     At  present  the  coast  of  Genoa,   part  of 

Piedmont,  Montferat,  and  the  Milanese,  on  the  south 

side  of  the  Po. 
LucANiA.     A  part  of  Magna  Greda,  in  whidi  was 

Sybaris,  Roscianum,  Rossano,  and  others. 
LusiTANiA.     A  province  c^  I^Miin  between  the  Doorh 
•^the  Guadiana,  and  the  ocean.     It  comprdi^ided  al* 

most  all  Portugal,  with  a  part  of  the  two  Castiles. 
Lydia.   a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  in  which  was  Saidis. 

M 
MACEnoNJA.     Situated  between  Greece  and  Thiaoe. 
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Hie  Turks  call  it  Makidunia*  Its  principal  towns 
were  Pella,  Jenitza;  Thessalonica,  Saloniki,  &c. 

Mauritania.  A  part  of  Airica  to  the  south  of  the 
straits  of  Grades,  Gibraltar,  to  which  the  Romans  add- 
ed a  part  of  Numidia.  The  whole  was  divided  into 
three  provinces,  which  comprehended  the  kingdoms 
of  Morocco^  and  the  western  part  of  Algiers. 

Media.  A  province  of  Persia  to  the  north  of  Baby- 
lon ;  at  present  Irak-Agemi. 

Mesopotamia.  A  province  of  Asia  between  the  Tigris 
and  the  Euphrates,  in  which  were  Edessa,  Nisibis, 
Carrhae,  Singara  Atra,  &c. ;  at  present  Diarbeck. 

Mesia.  This  country  answers  at  present  to  the  East- 
em  Servia,  and  the  Western  B^earia. 

Msssenia.  The  country  of  the  Messenians  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus, to  the  west  of  Liaconia* 

N 

NoRicuM.  A  countnr  Ijring  between  Italy  and  the 
Danube.  A  part  of  the  circles  of  Bavaria  and  Aus-. 
tria. 

NovEMPOPULANiA.  In  Graul,  which  is  at  present  Gas- 
cony  and  South  Guienne. 

NuMiDiA.  Before  the  times  of  the  Romans,  this  part 
of  Africa  was  of  sreat  extent,  but  dismembered  by 
them  to  enlarge  Mauritania.  In  the  time  of  Augus- 
tus, it  was  no  more  than  the  east  part  of  the  Idngaom 
of  Algiers. 

O 
Orcades.     Islands  on  the  north  of  Great  Britain ;  at 
present  the  Orkneys. 

P 
Paubstine.     See  Judea. 
Pai.U8  Meotis.    At  present  the  Sea  of  2^bache,  or  A- 

soph,  which  communicates  with  the  Black  Sea. 
Pannonia.     a  province  dT  lUyria,  to  the  south  of  the 

Ister,  Danube,  comprehending  a  part  of  Austria  and 

Hungary.     Its  cities  were  Sinmum,  Sirmich,  Vin-. 

dobona,  Vienna,  and  others* 
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Parthia*  The  country  of  the  Parthians  to  die  east  of 
Media.     It  makes  a  part  of  the  Khorassan. 

Peloponnesus.  A  great  peninsula  joined  to  the  rest 
of  Greece  by  the  Isthmus  of  Ck>rintn ;  at  present  the 
Morea. 

Peroamus.  The  capital  of  a  kingdom  of  the  same 
name  in  Asia  Minor,  where  formerly  was  the  king- 
dom of  Phrygia. 

Persia.  That  was  the  name  given  by  the  andents  to 
the  country  lying  beyond  the  Tigris,  as  br  as  Ae 
Indies.     Persia,  properly  so  called,  made  one  pjt>- 

yince,  as  did  Media,  Paithia,  Bactriana,  &C.,  wnich 
answers  to  the  present  Persia,  and  to  a  part  of  the 
country  of  the  Usbeck  Tartars. 

Phasis.  a  celebrated  river  of  Colchis  in  Asia ;  at  pre- 
sent Rione  or  Fache. 

Phenicia.  a  country  in  Asia.  It  was  a  narrow  coast 
between  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  Mount  LdMUKm, 
at  present  comprehended  in  Souiia. 

Phocis.  a  country  of  Greece,  Ijdng  west  of  Boeoda, 
in  which  were  the  city  of  Delphos,  Parnassus,  and 
Helicon. 

Phrygia.  A  country  of  Asia  IMSnor,  towards  the  Hel- 
lespont, in  which  was  the  &mous  Troy. 

PoNTUS.  A  part  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  coast  of  the 
Black  Sea.     It  was  the  kingdom  of  Mithridates. 

PoNTUS-EuxiNUS.     At  present  the  Black  Sea. 

Propontis.  a  gulf  between  the  HeUe^xmt  and  cZie 
Black  Sea,  calfed  at  present  the  Sea  of  Marmonu 

R 

Rhjetia.  The  west  part  of  Illyria.  It  is  the  country 
of  the  Grisons,  a  part  of  Tirol,  Suabia,  and  Bavaria. 

Rhodope.  a  mountain  in  Thrace,  almost  parallel  to 
Mount  Haemus,  which  crossed  a  province  off  the  same 
name. 

RuTULi.     A  people  of  Latium.     Ardea  was  its  capitaL 

S 
SvBiNi.     A  people  of  Italy,  whose  country  answers  to 
la  Sabini  in  the  Papal  territory,  reaching  to  the  fio^ 
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ther  Abruszo.    It  had  in  its  Cures^  Vescoyio,  Reate,. 
Ried,  &c. 

Samniuh*  The  country  of  the  Samnites,  amonff  whom 
the  Marsi  were  reckoned.  At  present  it  is  ciSled  A- 
liruzzo  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

Sarmatia.  The  ancients  divided  it  into  Sannatia  of 
Europe,  and  Sarmatia  of  Asia.  That  of  Europe  is 
between  the  Vistula,  the  Danube,  the  Black  Sea,  the 
Tanais,  and  the  Riphean  mountains,  containmsL  Po- 
land, Russia  in  Europe,  and  Little  Tartary.  Tnat  of 
Asia  was  what  is  at  present  called  Kasan,  Astracaa, 
and  Circassia. 

Scandinavia.  In  north  Germany,  containinff  Sweden 
and  Norway ;  likewise  called  Scandia,  and  %altia. 

ScYTHiA.  The  northern  part  of  Asia,  at  present  called 
Great  Tartary,  in  which  the  ancients  placed  the  A-» 
static  Sarmatia.  The  eastern  part  they  called  Seriea, 
which  reached  to  the  south  as  fiur  as  the  country  of 
the  Brachmans,  and  to  the  Sinse,  that  is  perhiqpa 
northern  China.  Littie  Scytkia  was  in  Europe,  ly- 
ing at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube. 

SiCAMBRi.  A  fiunous  people  of  west  Germany,  who, 
with  other  Germans,  formed  the  league  of  the  Francs. 

SoGDiANA.  A  province  of  Persia,  lying  between  the 
Oxus,  Gihon,  and  the  Jaxartes,  Sihon.  The  capital 
was  Maracanda,  at  present  Samarkand. 

Syria.  That  part  of  Asia  which  the  Romans  called 
East  Syria,  was  at  first  divided  into  S3rria,  Phenicia, 
and  Piuestine ;  after  which  they  made  new  divisions. 
The  first  part  was  subdivided  into  five  provinces.  1st, 
Syria  Proper,  in  which  were  Antioch,  Seleucia  Emesa, 
towns  situated  upon  the  Orontes,  the  Assi.  2d,  Ck)- 
magena.  3d,  O^roene.  4th,  Palmyrena.  5th,  Phe- 
nicia pamascena,  formerly  Ccele-Syria,  where  stood 
Damascus  and  Heliopolis,  Balbeck. 

T 
Tavais.     At  present  the  river  Don,  which  runs  into 

the  sea  of  Asoph. 
Taurus.     A  chain  of  mountains  in  Asia,  of  which  the 

branches  had  different  names. 
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Thebais.  a  country  in  Upper  Egypt,  towards  Ethi- 
opia.    Its  capital  was  Thebes. 

Thessalia.  a  province  of  Macedonia,  on  the  south 
of  that  kingdom,  from  which  it  was  separated  by 
mountains,  at  present  called  Jannas. 

Thracia.  At  present  Romania  and  the  Western  Bul- 
garia. In  the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors,  it  was 
divided  into  six  provinces.  1st,  Thracia  Proper,  near 
to  Macedonia.  2d,  Rhodope.  3d,  Europa,  in  which 
was  Byzantium.  4th,  Hemimon.  5th,  Maesia  Se- 
cunda.  6th,  Little  Scythia,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Danube. 

Thrasim^nus,  the  Lake  of.     At  present  Perousa. 

V  . 

Venetia.  a  country  inhabited  by  the  Galli  Veneies^ 
containing  the  state  of  Venice,  a  part  <^  Mantua,  the 
Milanese,  and  Ferrara.   Mantua  was  one  of  its  cities. 

VoLSci.  A  people  of  Latium.  They  had  the  towns  of 
Anxur,  Terracine;  Arpinum,  Arpino;  Cassinum, 
Mount  Cassino. 
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